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the vaſt Extent of their Power; their moſt: ted 
Judgments; the Characters the Princes that called 
them, from Charlemagne to Lolli, XI. and the ſeveral 
perfidious Artifices and Steps of the French Kings and 
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| of theſe Nat ug nat! are 
ſure Prognoſticks of the 
Continuation of our Ha - 
pineſs, when the Courſe 0 
Nature, Vour Birth, and ou , 
Laws, put the Reins of So- 
vereignty into your Han 8 
Such Virtues, Sir, as will 
= | not permit me to deſpair, || | 
On. either of Protection for the 
| Count de Boulainvilliers, or 
= ||| ef Pardon for myſelf, 1 in pre- | 
fuming to lay this Tranſla- 
= |: 80 him at Your Royal 
| Feet... The Subject he treats 
E | || 6.66 8 to a free 
8 i _ 1 fo demonſtrably" 
Y $ ſhews 
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Your! Royal Britiſh Proge- 1 


nitors over the Gene rality | 
of the F rench Kings, in al- 
moſt every Article chat ren· 


ders Monarchical Govern- . 


ment reconcileable to the 
Natural Rights of Mankind. 
that he cannot poſlibly fail 
of meeting with a gracious = 
& Reception from a Prince, 
ſprung from the Loins of 
che Protectors of Liberty, 
and the Deinen a TOS 
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Xx Dzpication: 
only a Man of great Read. 
ing, but à very ſtrong 
Reaſoner; and, what Wag 


ſtill more recommendable 


in him, very little tinctured 
with the almoſt invincible 
Vanity and Partiality of his 

Countrymen : For pi be 
ſeems to favour the Claim 
of Philip of Valois again 
Eduard III. whoſe great 
and victorious Son You | 
have, tothe Joy of the whole 
Britiſh Nation, made the 
Model of Your Conduct, as 
far as the Times and Op: 
pPortunity will permit, the 
Count very candidly owns | 
that all the Lawyers .of 
France dire, with him in 


£Y CER CEN 


F decated for a Title; hh Dr. 
E haps' 'Your Sword, ſe 

1 4 by the Courage of 5 
j- = thoſe bre Men, whom; in | 

= | the Order of Time, You are 


Day or other make good! 

Neither Poſſeſſion, nor'the 
Length of it, can give any 
Kight where that Poſſeſſion 


8 
IA. ——_ — at 


founded in Nature and Ju- 
W ftice ; and this Maxim 
was ſo thorou ghly acknow- 
ledged by the greateſt Men 
among the French, and ſo 
well underſtood by Henry V. 


thing but the too untimely 
2 a + 


to command, may ſome | - 


was not; in the firſt Inſtance; - 


ald his Parliament, — no- | {7 
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Dx ple A Todt 
Deathof chatimvincbleKing 
| of Em gliſhmen, the Mmority 
of his Von, and che fatal Md. 
underſtanding among his 
Brothers, could ever hae 
opened the Way for the 
Houſe of Bourbon t maume 
the Throne of France, and 
afterwards plunge theſe three 
Nations in one univerſal 
Scene of Dev aſtation and 
Blood, in the Rei eign of the | 
excellent, but _ inhu- 
manly abuſed, King Charles I. 
ae whoſe Sitter Your 
Royal Highneſs is deſcend. | 
ed; an Article which, joined 
to Yeur, own amiable Qua- 
lities, cannot but doubly en. 
5 dear You to Bream, £ 
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But the Houſe of Blur 7 * „ 
not content with ulurping 
one of the Thrones t Iour 
Britiſh" Anceſtors, after the 
Extinction of the firſt U- 
ſurpers of it in the Houſe of 
Fats. had immediately Re- 
courſe to Artifice and Trea- 
chery for overturning thoſe 
Kingdoms which ſhe could 
not diſpute with them; and 
her Machinations had ſo 
dreadful an Effect, as to 
kindle up a Flame of Rebel. 
lion that raged from one 
End of Great Britain and 4 
Ireland to the other, and had 
like to be attended with theto _ 
| thl Ruin of our Conſtitution | | 
both in C 0 rch and State: 0 \ | 
; 18 Bo | | | * 


This Method the preſent 
reigning Family of Frame 
nad Recourſe to, for which 
Britain is ſtill indebted to 
them, as the moſt probable 
Means to ſecure themſelves 
in the poſſeſſion of a Throne 
to which they knew they 
had no legal Right; and 
when Providence at laſt fru- 
ſtrated all their Attempts 
that Way, they made uſe 
of other Stratagems, which 
would have produced the 
projected Effect, had not the 
ſame Providence continued 
to protect us. Frunte, ever 
as ungrateful as unjuſt, even 
ſtung the Hand that gave 
ow Life and Peace at U a 
MIKA. recht; 


DEDICAT ION W 
aht; and under the * 
and the Ban e of T. — | 
ties, has led Great Britain 

into all * PREM Dil. 
culties., 16489] 


V e . indeed; paw 
to enjoy ſome Calm from 
her; but, Sir, it is a deceit- 
ful one; it is a Calm preg- 
nant with the greate E. 
vils; it is more portentous 
and menacing than all the 
former Troubles in which 
ſhe involved us. As Fire 

and Sword, as Aſſaſſina- 


tions, Plots, and Conſpira: 


cies have all failed her Pur. TH 


a roles We now trying 85 
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| dations on our Trade will : 


thing to give Britain ſmooth : 
Words in the Interim, but 


it will coſt Britain very 
dear if ſhe believes them: 


They come from an here- , 


but flattering Enemy, that 


to attack our Merchant- 


| Dow 10 ATI WW on 
Encroachments and. Depot 


produce; well knowing that 
if ſhe can deſtroy our Trade, 
ſhe deſti roys us Root and 
Branch. It coſts her no- 


ditary, an irreconcileable, 


works by th Sap, while 
Spain breaks out into open 

Depredations; for the Man 
who can imagine that the 
Spaniards would ha ve dared. 


ps trading to our Colo- 
| nies, 
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ment from the F rench 


niſh Depredations, which we 
may ſu ppoſe will ſoon be am- 
_ ply ſatisfied and atonad: for, 
Britain repaired, 
France has no Hand in the 
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nies, without undderhau k n- 
ſtigations and Encourage- 


Court, muſt be capable of 


ſwallowing the groſſeſt Ab- 200, 


furdities'1 in Naa 1 


Ts fay no more if 95 1 
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Treaty of Accommodation; 
if Vour Royal Hig 11 


will be pleaſed to look ſe- 


riouſſy inte the French Euſt. 
India Company, the Progre 
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| nies too have infinitely go 


1719. that Company y hard- 
ty had Aa Name; "4 Mr. | 
raiſed it from tl 
but at preſent it is not mY 
ly upon a Level with our 
but threatens its Ruin, 
The French” Sugar Colo⸗ 


| 5m and France” 25 inh- | 
nitely 

White Fiſhery, To add tc 
all this, and haſten our De 


deſtinel I get our Wool fr 
us, an 
| Demand for our Wool! ler 


| of Chriftendom and 
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ſtruction, the French 8 


thereby ſink the 
Manufactures in all the 


Turkey * 
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a ſtarving Condition 
dreadfully menaces the reſt 
with — ſame 1 
Fate. In a Word, Sir, there 
is no valuable Branch of our 


Trade but what Fi Trance i 
Fe 


the N x N e and the 
warmeſt Affection for _ 
Auguſt Houſe of green 
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Allay . to our deal 
but we can foreſee no Re+ 
lief from them until boun· 
teous Providence is once 
more pleaſed to ſtep in to 
dur * and break the 
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HOUGH I hope 1 have 
acquitted! myſelf of my 
17 F Duty as a Dedicator, the ä 

publick- may, 

omething from —_ 10 ber . Ga 
city: Tranſlators have inad ver. 

— Iintail'd upon themſelves the 1 

Drudgery of Pazxacxs,. and, to 

ſhew that I am not ſparing of my 2 

Labour, I ſhall not ſcruple to com- | 

ply. with the en they . 

eſtabliſged. | ET 
To begin with the noble Hiſto- 44 

nan, a Part of whoſe Works I have. „ 
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i here | 278 58 N Engliſh 1 zall | | 
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his ane. 
TAS. ADE beiten 2e. 3 
Fe LANvitraks' 8 Werke, days Be, 
« none are more curious and ini 
ce portant than what is found in 

«- this Volume. The firſt treatt 

« of the Ad ENT PAAIIA NTA 

50 of F RANCE, to which was aftet= 

«wards given the Name of 
-_ STaTES- GENERAL. No-body had 

yet - ventured to write on. this 

| + Sunsets and, indeed, to fin 
«in it, requiredia perfect Know- 
56 ledgeofthe Monarchy of Frants 

« of the —— beer! 
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* — 


« * of the Foundations fi of Morality 
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_ vere, at the pac 
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1 Be DE e ee 
unt of St. Saite, ee 


« He was Horm at St. Sire the 21ſt | 1 
of onder 1658, and frac . 


4 in in che Acaemy of 0 Jill, un- : k 
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Panracd 


der the Fathers of * 
where meeting with a Malter 
« who had a perfect Knowledge 
« of Hiſtory, and. par ly. of 
© what related to the ee 1 | 


4 he 


preſerved all bin I. e. 1 by 
ter he had fan ed. . 
60 < he made Choice of 5 „ 
1 ſion of Arms, as the moſt ſuit⸗ 
< able te a Man of Qual aty ; hut 
« his Father dying, and leaving 
« the Affairs 4 his Family pretty 
much entangled, he foun- 79 | 
« ſelf obliged. to quit the: Service, 
«in order to apply himſelf wi 
« "Tel Im edi ce etrie ving : 
4 his Circumſtances. Howevet he 
4 did not any Way leſſen 
40 Hon, for. Study, to which! he 
«dedicated all the Timeihe-could, 
ihe ſpare: He read with Reflection, 
4+ and, generally . writ..down'': his 
Thongs and Remarks by 


* 0 1 2 
5 34 45 * > l — ; * 


1 8 1 1 J Ection, 
0 | Order when = Yor "y 1 


1 — in tile Works he 
4 comp poſed, tho he never inten 
«ed. toi. them: He, a5 
« uſed tu fay himſelf . 
* boured for his o) n Inſtruc- 
000 tion, and that of bis Children. 


« enbly led him. bays; Study. of 
6 rſt y, of France 3 he en- 
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75 Advantage of Birth, Rave 
4 rived to Nobil bility. 53 Gin 1 


0 * ſhort, in wine Manner the 
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| Tre an fee, | 
„ Impoſt, and Exciſes became 
3 weten and "Hoa" i 
* fing. SA +, 7 
„ The Count died the 0 5 | 

% Funuary 1 172-2 MA in t 
4e back Year of his Age, and was 
<. inhumed in the Church of St. 
« 2. It Part.” : roo” 
o this the Editor bt Rant 
added, that the Count, nigh lud- 
able Oeconomy, w worthy of Imi- 
tation, in living in Eis l a 
"Houſe imong | 
turning kis Rack on Am 


t. : 
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That the French lob 
freeſt Nation in Europe, and pers 
haps in the World, the CSußt has 
put out of Þ Diſpute 3 every Trenekt 
poor, was noble, that 150 15 


to ſay a Gentlemen and; whatever 
A emer en Tl * 
triecand ondemned by hin oth 


—— rg 5 Mh En 
Frenchmen by Birth. Put e 


France pry ifan of” , 1 "is 
A ountof og ; 5 


| Fe bes will: fully if) 
„„ ˙ wr 
ſans, too, as every Man in Britain 


oughte ta make bimſc|facquainted: 

ted 5 
Fi fe the Scene of 1 
| in "ue nox our Liberty 2 
. nn g N en 


Pu x wars ix: (4 


haſt avi = The Count hows the 
. — Power of the antient 
Rock Parliaments, of which the: 
preſent are not even 4 Shadow 
vs] /them- fitting in Judg- 
tHpoſin af Crowns, and 


on ſome Kings, n, Death upon 
others 3 ͤ among the latter were 
Tafflon King of Bavaria, and 
Bernard King of Italy, Grandſon 


een himſelf But none 
Julgmens eanhe ofered 


as Pope in any Shape, to 
juſtify either che Murder of ee) 1 
excellent Lady, Mary Queen of 
Scots, or that of the Royal Mar- 
tyr her Grandſon; for either of Ph 
which, it is to be feared, n \ - 
bas nat yet fully ene 1211 | 
Fromithis View of Parliame mcd 
tary Eower, he leads to others f | 
its ene — ſo en 5 


of Liberty's A 
don t ſay 
* is a ade Aol wh 
But the Liberty of Frante bed 
gan to loſe Ground undder Loni 
tbe Devout, the Son and imme 
diate Succeſſor of 'Cha#lemagney 
ſill dwindling on until the Reign 
of '8t. Louis, who gave it a deeper 
Wound than all his r * 
had done; through a Motive of 
Piety, and 2 ſilly Tin gi 
that all his Succeſſors would make 
the ſame honeſt Uſe of — 
he did; "Rs ou of them 
the vely Sword Vick: — — 
into their Hands, hewed :doww 
the Liberties of their . ol | 
the _ — * ; which 


eee . re OO. 


+ Ct 


Pana . 
midſt n not 


by dee ane See, and a he 
how: paving obliged. to al of 
and defend: He likewiſe .ſhews 
us a gucceſſion of Miniſters, who, 5 
inſtead of diſcharging their Duty 
by adviſing their Maſters to make 
the Laws che Meaſure of their G05 


vernment, were perpetually pulby 5 


ing them on to new Enoroach- 
ments upon the Rights of their 


Subjects, that they , themſelves 
might acquire the more Power, 


of bak. th the publick Money into 


their own Pockets, even in the 


greateſt Diſtreſſes of the King- = 


dom. The Count, indeed, brings 
ſeveral of. mem to the Gallows for 7 


2 


their Maluerſations; but no Lache 
W Miſcreant died 


Ahle 1 


ty N _ his £ ccceſide 
took as much Pains as he bad N 
done to deſerve the ſame Fate. 
Thus the Executions of Miniſfe ts 
and Financiers were the com 
mon 'Sacrifices that new Kings 
made to appeaſe the People, when 
ever they deſigned to load them 
with new Burthens. Here I muſt 
deſire our Innuendo Gentlemen to 
keep at a Diſtance; the Count 
proves ' what 1 fay, and it is 0 
wide from the Conduct of our | 
own Minifters, that it does not if : 

| 

1 


afford the leaſt Room for any  Ap- 


a Fi 


plication or Parallel. 
But all the yn "La of the N 


8 Kings, and all the Villainy' of their 
Miniſters, could not have brought 
the French Nation into _— 

if the Nobility had not been moſt! 
ſhamefully wanting to them 

and ſhewn by their Conduct t 
they 2 to be Slaves. The 
bo cank moſt impa — orth 
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when 
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their intolerable Vanity and Pride, 
and expoſes their ſcandalous Igno- 


in very Pro- : 


rance and Indolenc 
per Colours. Pious, indeed, 


generally were, according to t e 
Piety of thoſe Days, which' prinei- 


pally conſiſted in heaping Riches 


upon Churches; but ſuch” ſort of 
1 chem; ; It aggra id - 
nade them | 
their Maſters; ſo that | 
che Kings had” any impor- 
tant Point to gain, they never 
Ail'd to court the "Heclefid a | 
who kept the People's Conleioncs 


Piety Tuined | 
zed the Clergy, and 
becon 


in Awe, and molded it as they 
pleaſed. To add to this, the Lords 
conſpired againſt themſelves; they 


grew fond of Court Titles and 


Preferments, and thou ght i it more 
honourable to be an Officer of 
State, than a Baron of the Realm: 


They cee their Patriotiſm 
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welke, and us theſe Letters. have 
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* Value when hie riſes in the Mon- 
ing that ĩt had When dhe ent to 
Hed, rd wil think, the 
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wry — — iods 
even his Pointings, as our — 
guage would admit: Neverthe- 
leſs, I-flatter — that: I av N 
not cominitted many ( ng; 
and tho I have . to 
ſhew how the Count writ, I hope 
I-have made him ſpeak Engliſb. 
notwithſtanding the almoſt moral: 
Impoſſibility to avoid ſometimes 
ſtombling i in ſo long a Journey. 
There is, indeed, one Expreſſion 
of which I am ſtill doubtful; it 
is the Treaſure of Cbartret, and 
is repeated in about half a Dozen 
Places: The Original has it ſome- 
times Treſor de Chartres, wh ich 
anſwers to my Tranſlation 3 but 
immediately after we meet with 
Treſor des Chara, where the Ad- 
dition of an s in des quite changes 
the, ne and ne it Behne a 


# 


n XXIV 


Bock entitled the Treaſury of the 24 
Charters, - or a Place called the | 
Treaſury - where the Charters are 
kept. But whether the firſt or 
laſt be the true Reading, it no 
Way hurts the Count's Narration; 
the Declarations, Ordinances, and 
Charters receiving to Alteration. 

As to the Errors of the Preſs; 
I had neither Time nor 4 4 portu- 
nity to ſee any of the Proo 
there are, the Printer has OS 
to point out at the End of each 
— and begs the Reader's 
Generoſity to pardon them: 2 


nanum of 6 errare. 
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o YES and defgn of the Work," 

| en the difficulties of 
| "rity as exe bifery of Pronce. Re- 
Band on wo". e and fatber 
Fg 
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L E T 2. 7 E R II. 
| of the parliaments, ud the manner in 


which CO EIS them 39 : 


"HB TT E R II. 
. the parliaments aſſembled under 


Detail 


Ir ments, with. "Oey * * an- 
lien f juriſdiction be se 
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Detail [| the Kala g overnment, and the 
eftabliſhment of TY: ffs. Infranchi 72 
ment of the or mortmain- gs 2 
E en of 2 — ied 
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. the ſerond rage, and their moſt celebrated x . 
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3 2 of kiigbi bond. The manner in 
which 25 6 was rendered, The right 
and way 0 fm of Philip the - Ordinances 


© ;@ndiregulations, of Philip the _ The 
methods be took to ruin the ef 133 
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A ſhort hiftory of the REES or 3 
A fore er to the reigh of Philip the 
Fair. Perf Ear of the Rarer⸗ 
general. Regulations conce ning the coin 
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work DOM; on the cauſes which rendered al. 


CY 
— bs 


Tauer the aſſemblies which we call in 2 


gard to the tranquility and glory of bi 


of the natural benefits which the fertilit) 


9 able of procuring for tt: em. N 


conſidering it in its relation to the ſeveral 


firſt” families of our kings. My ſecond 
reaſon was, the want of example; it. be. 
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the STATES GENERAL of THE Kage: 


moſt all of them fruitleſs, and the me- 
thods, which might be deſired, or taken 
here anew, to x he them really uſeful 
and advantageous ; ; firſt to the king, in re- 


government; and next, to all his ſub. 
jects, according to their different ranks and 
conditions, with reſpect to the enjoyment 


and happy ſituation of this nn are 


Two principal reaſons have hitherto au- 
thorized my refuſal; the firſt was the 

-of ſucceſs, without treating "this 
matter hiſtorically, that is to ſay, without 


events of paſt ages: a reaſon which mad: 
you defire a continuation of what I hav 
already traced of 'the hiftory of the. two 


W's certain that no man has yet ventured 
to write on the ſubject, either becauſe oſ 
the inſufficiency of the memoirs we have 
left of thoſe aſſemblies,” or upon ACCOul 

the danger to which he magined 

ſhould expoſe himſelf” in ſpeaking with 
freedom. In regard to the firſt of thek 
reaſons, it vaniſhed as ſoon as de. e 


Antient Parliaments of Francs. 3 


me to make uſe of familiar letters for the Letter | 
compoſition of a Work, which, to be I 4 
exactly executed, required ſeveral years la _ 

bour, and the reading of which might _ 

moreover diſguſt you, by the abundance 

of other matters it muſt have - neceffarily 

contained, for the moſt part foreign to the 

ſubject you were deſirous to be thorough- 

ly informed of. It likewiſe ſeems to n e, | | | 
that by the means of a few letters, Which - : 
may preſent you with a picturè in minia- j 
ture of our firſt government, and the prin- 
cipal events of our hiſtory under the 
third race, it will not be difficult to give 
you a perfect knowledge of the true mo- 
tives, as well as the ſucceſs of all the af- 
ſemblies of the ſtates, which have been 
held until the years 16 14 and 16 15, which 

are reckoned to be the laſt, tho We hae 
fince had ſeveral aſſemblies of the Notables, 
And as to the ſecond of the reaſons upon 


which I fo long held out againſt you, the 
want of | precedents, or a guide to le 
work, I now ingenuoufly confeſs, that it 
ought not to have hindered my compli?? 
ance, fince it is preciſely the want of ſack? 
a hiſtory that renders one now abſolutely = 
neceſſary,” for inſtructing the great men —@” 
the Kingdom in the meaſtres they ougng r 
to take, ſhould they ever find thetnſelves | 
in a condition again to form a ſolid plan | 
of government; and the ſubjects of ine W 
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which is the g 
ſeribe then, this moment, to all your prin- 
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* rank 3 in what they might legitimately 
deſire, for caſing Fucks of their burthen, 
and how they ought to bebave at the ſame 
time for ſecuring the dignity of the thro 

j of the nation. T-fab- 


ciples, and enter into your motives, 


deſiring a compleat eclairciflement of the 


nature of the STATzs GENTRAL, with 


cafe. 


palin on 


the diißi- 
2 


good hi 
zory 


to your 


the ſame zeal with which you yourſelf 
are animated for the publick 1 0 1 


might ſtill have ſome difficulty to 
Ft myſelf of my being able to come up 
Lun ; but, if cs capacity is une 
you will at leaſt find in e 
things that impartialicy ich 
uc value, and truth ſet forth = 
tural. colours, as far as it 1 0 
me to . 5 9 05 2 ON 
ome people have prete and in- 
deed the opinion is general enough, that it 
is impoſſible for any man to. write 4 B00 


arilng a hiſtory. of the: monarchy under. which. he 


lives: this propoſition is even in ſome 


meaſure juſtified by experience, inaſmuch 
as the Roman themſelves, following the 


example of the Greeks, ſeem to beg gl 


ven over writ 


y, in a very little 
time after the extiriQtion of a 
and that from the Auguſtan age, we .rec- 
fk n.no hiſtorians any way com ee 
. as e oo: formed. Some, . 


— — . .. ͤ( 


aa 
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vertheleſz, place Cornelius Tacitus in the Letter '4 
firſt rank; but, in my opinion, he u- I. 14 
ther confirms than combats the propos Gwyn rtr 
ſition : for, in ſpite of all the beauties of 
his work, he ſeems to me a very unnatu- | 
ral hiſtorian. He is alway: fo! — fora 
myſtery in every thing, and ſtretching his 
characters beyond all manner of bounds ; : 
diſpoſitions which I look _ as the con- 
ſequences of the conſtraint he lived under, 
which having accuſtomed him to difli- 
mulation and hatred, thoſe habits have 
not failed to difplay themſelves in his writ- 
ings. The ſcarcity of French” hiſtorians 
may alſo ſerve to prove the propoſition ; 
and yet T cannot conclude that abſolute 
ſovereigns in general, are, or have been, 
altogether ſuch enemies to truth as they 
are commonly nj gm Can it be Keg, 
for example, that Francis I. or Henry IV. 

would have hindered the writing the lives 
of their predeceſſors with exactneſs, or de- 
fired the truth to be diſguiſed in order to 
pleaſe them? Would they have done fo, 
for ſparing the memories of predeceſſors 
whom they had ſo much reaſon to hate? 
Could we ſay, with greater probability, 
that in the reign of king Henry IV. in 
regard td his paſſion for all ſorts of mi- 
ſtreſſes, an hiſtorian would haye been ob- 42 
liged to be ſilent on the like exceſſes in 1 
Francis I. and difſemble' the true cauſe f N 
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? Letter his death; tho', indeed, the writers of. 
— IJ. thoſe days have generally explained it 
but by halves? Theſe would be but ſo ma- 
ny gratuitous ſuppoſitions. Where 2 

is much more reaſonable to throw the fault 
of this obſcurity on the proper charactet 
of the hiſtorians themſelves, and the way 

of thinking common to that age; becauſe 

it would be abſurd to pretend, that truth 
could be odiqus in itſelf to any body what, 
ever, eſpecially when hiſtorically told, and 
without any application that could be 
looked upon as a perſonal reproach to thoſe 
veſted with the ſovereign authority. To 
believe that truth is naturally the object 
of their hate, and that we cannot. pleas 
them in ſpeaking it, is it doing them a 
leſs outrage than that of plainly accuſing 
them of tyranny? There is more proba» 
bility in ſaying, with ſame others, that 
Ignorance of the ſecrets of ſtate, which 

is very common under monarchies, con, 

_ tributes more than all other things beſides, 
to weaken hiſtorical narrations, to render 
them meagre and dry, by almoſt always 
reducing them to a mere recital of eyents, 


Nevertheless, it ſtill ſeems to me, that 
We always know enough to inſtru and 


ngrecably employ a reader 3 and that, en 
leaſt, if we dare, not venture to ſay every 
| 55 we know, during the life of ſome 
py 


terqus monarchs, it is ſeldom * 
; | | — US js 8 1 | 4 Vo 
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have not our full liberty when they ate Letter 
gone. Moreover, the characters and in- I. 


tentions, whether of princes, whether of WWW =” 
their miniſters and favourites, are indif- 1 


penſably repreſented by their conduct; and 
the firſt beauty of hiſtory is to ſet them 

in a true light. But ſhould the ſecret of 
the government of monarchies be altoge- 
ther as unknown as is ſuppoſed, the French 
nation alone would make an exception, 
ſince their natural and indiſcreet curioſity | 
hardly permits any myſtery in our govern- 
ment to remain very long impenetrable : 
wherefore, I believe, I may conclude, that 


the ſrarcity of French hiſtorians, you ſo 


much complain of, proceeds from a quite 
different cauſe, which may be more ſuc- 
ceſsfully enquited after in our on proper 
character; the knowledge of which is, 
perhaps, ſufficient in itſelf to ſtop a man 

capable of writing a good hiſtory, through 

the fear of tiring the greateſt part of read- 

ers, and © conſequently of being deprived 

of the principal end he might propoſe to 
himſelf in compoſing itt 
The weakneſs of the general taſte is one Cauſes of 
of the principal parts of this character; it is ##2/carct» 
what makes us almoſt always reſect ſeri- 2.7 3 
ous works and writings of any length, while hiſtorians, | 
at the ſame time we greedily devour little | 
pieces that preſent us with trifling inde- 
pendant ideas, proper to tickle the ima» 


Letter gination, without exerciſing either the | 
WV at preſent, that we are the politeſt nation 
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mory or judgment. We flatter ourſelves 


in Europe: deceived by a ſort of el | 
that has crept into our modes and our 
language, and attracts the applauſe of fo- 
reigners, we abandon ourſelves to pre- 
ſumption, and believe we are equally 
Learned and ſuperior in all other reipeQs. 
It is certain, .nevertheleſs, that i ignorance 
has been the great and principal defect of 
the nation in all preceding times; and. it 
is yet doubtful, whether we are as t 


roughly delivered from it as we flatter. our · 


ſeꝛlves, ſince it is ſtill to this very cauſe that 


we muſt aſcribe the inattention and un- 
ſteadineſs of opinions, with which we te- 
oach ourſelves as reaſonably, as we blame 
in our fathers the ſo frequent alterations 
in their government. If the antient French. 
had had. clear and certain principles, that 
is to ſay, principles eſtabliſhed on a di- 
ſtinct knowledge of the objects which 
ought always to be dear to ſociety, it 
would ha ve been impoſlible for them not 
to have fixed . their. ideas, on their own. 
> proper vernment, as the neighbouring ; 
nations have done; if likewiſe the ; 
ty and gentry had not long picqued them- 
ſelves on their being ignorant, ſo far as to 
believe themſelves degraded by ſtudy, _ 
would,” in all nend haye eſtabliſhed 


Antient Perkdinifts of. Wes. _ 
their rights upon principles leſs odious Eette 
than dee hr geo nm 
violence; and after having drawn up a 
reaſonable plan of thoſe rights which could 
not be diſputed, they would have been 

more watchful in maintaining the memo- 
ry and exerciſe of them. The kings them | 
ſelves were not exempt from that unfor= | 
tunate ignorance; they felt the prejudice 
of it, tho', indeed, it was rather fatal to 
their glory, and the ſueceſi of their reign, 
than to their authority; becauſe they had 
miniſters, more or leſs able, juſt as it hap- 
pened, 'but always perfectly intent upon 
keeping up the ſovereign power in full 
vigour, as neceſſary for eſtabliſhing thac 
to which they aſpired themſelves. © We 
know but too well, to what a height 
cardinal de Richlieu carried the authority 
of a prince, who never could have extend- 
ed it himſelf by the ſole reſources of his 
own knowledge, and in what manner 
that miniſter .made uſe of it for ms own 
private advantage. ' 

But if theſe truths are je indiſputable; the Net 


juſt conſequence we may naturally draw Pu Frag 
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ſtructi either the one or the theorizing. 

other 5 by Elling the mind with know. 17 

ledge trucly uſeful, and correcting, at n. 

the ſame time, the vitiated taſte that . 

lights i in frivelow- udies. Nevertheleſs, 
| we 


ride, haughtineſs and I. YE 
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Letter we have men enough at preſent; who ſuſ· 


tain, that the ſciences are dangerous to 


prices and perſons of high condition; 


or, at leaſt, that they are uſeleſs and un- 
becoming their dignity; firſt, becauſe the 
charm attached to that ſort of knowledge 
only, ſerves to draw them off from duties 
Mer i objects of greater importance; ſe-/ 
condly, becauſe there is a ſort of mean- 
neſs in details, incompatible with | thoſe: 


13 grand ideas with which they ought al- 


ways to be occupied. However, they 
do not tell us from what fund they dra 
theſe ideas, without inſtruction; but ſtill 
they don't fail to conclude from this argu- 
ment, that ſome ſentiments of religion, 
and a timorous piety, ought to be the prin- 
cipal object in the education of the greateſt 
princes; hoping beſides, that being to live 
under a government ſo abſolute as that 
of a king, theſe principles will form a 
ſufficient bridle to the unruly paſſions that 
might otherwiſe maſter them. The great 
argument which they employ to prove the 
inutility of ſciences in princes and gtandees 
olf the ſtate, is drawn from the example 
of all the monarchs that haye poſſeſſed 
the French throne theſe three hundred 
years paſt; among whom, except Henry 
III. and Francis I. there was nat one 
that had any manner of taſte for letcers, 
_ _ w give us quarter, ſines 
a en 


Antient Parkaments of 'FRAxcE. Ir 
amongſt all the other kings of France, Letter 
there is not one but Charlemagne, to be ex- I. 
cepted: but they add, that Henry IV. and. 
his poſterity, particularly diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by a ſort of averſion; and op- 
poſition. toſtudy, which did not hinder ei- 
ther the progreſs of letters, or the moſt vas 
luable diſcoveries in all ſorts, of arts and ſei-⸗ 
ences; ſo that their age really deſerves more 
glory in this reſpect, than the times of the 
bn learned princes. This is che great, 
3 upon which they have reduced 
the modern education of 1e molt illuſtri- 
ous youth, to know a ſew words of Latin, 
to take care of his purity, and to practiſe 
the exterior duties af religion; while tbey 
neglect to furniſh him with motives. 
fble and powerful enough to attach his 
heart to virtue and ſolid glory, as if it was 
poſſible to. form manners. independant of 
ſentiments, Such was not the antient me- 
thod which Plato taught the Greels, nor 
that which was followed by the Romans, . 
lo attentive to the forming their youth, 
in ſuch a manner that they might be uſe- 
ful to their country; they would have 
them from their moſt tender years accuſ- 
tom themſelves to a generous and maſcu- 
line virthe, that might incline. them to de- 
ſpiſe little intereſts, ittle occupations, and. 
even life itſelf, when ſucceſs did not an- 
wer Be. 1 of of their ſentiments, = _ 
| forys ? F585 
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1 
1 | the dew of philoſophy, 1 — ab ha 
glory, were the uſual means they made uſe 
| of, to incline, not to force, their childn 
to hate vice, and dread the ſhame inſepar- 
able from it, more than death itſelf. They 
did not condemn — _ but in 
on as erved them to pro- 
—— —— of the Wee 
and an inſenſibility of duty and glory: but, 
on the contrary, amongſt us, puerilities 
are reputed” eſſential faults, and the cor- 
ruption of the heart is tolerated; we "ſtifle 
in the hearts of our youth, that generous 
ambition which might raiſe their ſenti- 
ments, and we leave them poſſeſſed by ar- 
rogance; the love of our country, the 
great motive of the firſt heroes, is looked 
upon to be no more than a mere chimæ- 
- ra; the idea of the king's ſervice ſtretch d 
fo far, as to the forgetting all other prin- 
ciples, now ſupplies the place of what was. 
formerly called greatneſs of ſoul and fideli- 
ty. No youth is now taught to ſet value 
enough on his rank and natural diguity, to 

make him afraid to diſhonour them by 
weak or unworthy actions, while, at the 
fame time, he is permitted to make an 
abuſive uſe of credit and favour, as ſoon 
as poſſibly he can, from whence they be- 
come the only object of the reſt of his 
life, . Our young men have 3 


ſee what 3 
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take care to obſerve that hiſtory i 
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duced — 
ſuch ſeed, and we may — conceive 
hopes proportioned. to the virtues ſpring 
ing up in the new. This is the 
firſt reaſon of the great ſearciry of French- 
hiſtorians, drawn from the common cha- 
racter of the nation; from the particular 
taſte of the age; from the pt roomy 
ſition of the people; and from 
cation which * receive, or have) re- 


ceived. . n 


The og is found! in the aifculty of 
ſtudy in itſelf, and ita Aupro 

our 1 atnuſements; for we muſt 
18 not 4 
ſcience to be acquired preciſeiy when we 
pleaſe, and by means common to other 


| ſtudies. We ma earn, ; mathematicks, 


philoſopby, and | other things, by 
reading ſome. authors; but hiſtory being 
a heap, of facts independane of one ano» 
ther, the c u of which is doubtful, in 
proportion Py it is not ſufficſently autho- 
rized by proofs, . which do — hear 
themſelves at: firſt: tight, and which 
we muſt even ſearch; for, andi ſeparate with 
great care from a quantity of other teſtimo · 

ofte en, 
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better ſite to the ſubject; it is certain, that he 
I. who has not the materials preſent,” and 

WYV ranged in his memory, whatever his ca- 
may may de in other reſpects, will not 
be able to procure them by twenty years 
labour. Some will imagine, perhaps, 
that this inconveniency may be caſilj 4. 
voided, by forming a ſociety of able 
men; ſome of them thoroughly informed 
of the facts relating to the work, and ol 
thers capable of diſpoſing them into pro. 
per order, and writing them: but this iy 
a very great miſtake, becauſe of the diffi- 
culty there is of doing juſtice to, and 
happily cxpreſſing the thought of another 
We perfectly know the defect of tranſla: 
tions, though the original authors hade 
given their ideas with all imaginable 
clearneſs: with much ſtronger reaſon then 
may we believe, that a thought as yet but 
confpſedly conceived; beeauſe he to whom 
it belongs, is not charged to expreſs it 
will be but very indifferently - turned by 
bim who is intitely a ſtranger᷑ to it; with- 
out reckoning, that the preſudice ot pres 
ſumption” of the writer, domineers over. 
every thing that paſſes under his pen. Nei- 
ther is it by reading Mezeray, or father 
Daniel, with all the attention imaginable; 
that one can learn the hiſtory of France 
in ſuch a manner as to write it bettet 


- 


chan they have done: thoſe authors k 
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too little themſelves ; and moreover they Letter 

writ, both one and t other, with prepoſ- I. 
ſeſſions and prejudices hurtful to the ſin wy 

cere expreſſion- of the truth; ſo that litiie 
more me be learned in their {(chool, 
than the, ,moſt common facts of which . 
body can be excuſably ignorant. 

it afterall this Iam asked, what are the The ne- 
talents and diſpoſitions requiſite in a new 1 
writer of our hiſtory? I ſhall naturally an- 4 
ſwer, that after the merit of an agreeable tions for 


ſtile, he muſt have that of having made writing « 


himſelf fufficiently acquainted with the an- £%% ”_ 
tient authors as well as the moderns: that Pane. 
he muſt have conſulted two or three thou- 

ſand charters, to form a. true idea of the 
character of the manners of each age, as 
well as to learn an infinity of particulart 
which have never been Ne by hi- 
ſtorians: that he muſt. alſo have made 
faithful extracts of both, and conſequently 
have formed a plan of hiſtory, after having 
compared, contradicted, and proved it an 
infinity of times, without which it is im- 
poſſible for him to preſerve himſelf from 
falling into miſtakes: that he muſt have 
knowledge of, and natural penetration e- 
nough into, . the different characters of 
men, to be able to paint to his readers; | 
thoſe of princes, miniſters, and the great 
perſons of whom he is to ſpeak ; to dive 

into the N of them, ta di dern the ir- 
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regularities and vatiations of them a thei 
Ti different ſtages of life 57 ſince the trus fruit 
MON of hiftory ought to appear in the pictures, 
not drawn in a tomantick manner; or like 
thoſe of Varillas and Mai mbvurg. but 4 
greeably to the recital of their conduct: 
that, in ſhort, he muſt have that f 
2 — — 
5 and immediate Ees the 3 
and that after having — 10 -he muſt 
have the 9 eme giving vir- 
tue the praiſe; and vice the blame that 
belongs to them; a firmneſs, which, tho 
ĩt ought to be inacceſſible to intereſt or paſ- 
ſion, muſt; on the other hand, derer de 
indifcreet, but always ered 
ſort, of ſuperior- wiſdom, 
knows how to ſet off good iy 
vantageous light, and to aas evil 18 
ben mea k proper for creating horror and 
may be done, whatever 
b fay; without offending any body, 
ſe bell. love never lets us thoroughly 
ſce our own proper picture. As to politi- 
cab ſubjects, which ſumetimes a hiſtot 
cannot diſpenſe wh himſelf ffom tot 
ing ; you -yourſelf are of opinion, tha 
an ignorant flatterer cannot but give dif 
which will neceſſarily extend to what 
anon bet, Die work, s 23, on the 6 
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medium, which preferves truth without Letter 
accident, cannot be kept without the I. 
ſame ſpecies of wiſdom. Tr is commonly 7 
imagined, by ſome people, that there 1 
would be inevitable danger in ſpeaking” * f 
of certain laws that were formerly funda- 5 
mental in the French monarchy, of er 1 
rights of the ſubjects in general, 
ſome of the different orders among e 
ex no longer ſubſiſting, — to bare 
en only aboliſhed by the immenſe in- 5 
was of the royal authority. It ſeem 7 
hen, that in this reſpe&, the wiſdom 1 
have been ſpeaking of, preſcribes no o- 
her rule than that f equally ſuppreſſing 
he narration of them, and the reflections 
hat might be made on the ſubject, Ne- 
rtheleſs we may ſay on the contrary, that 
_ be the effect of a falſe reſpect, for 
n apparent injuſtice, which we only 
ake the greater, the more we affect to 
ifſemble it, through the fear of giving 
ight to thoſe who ſuffer” that injuſtice 
ithout knowing it. Is it not better — ? {1 
very one ſhould know preciſely what it : | 
c, and what he is obliged to ſtick to, han 2 
o foment uneafineſs' and ſuſpicions by 1 55 
leceiving. Ailence? Is it not better that „ 
he Ks. ſhould know what were the 1 
auſes, the con „and the events, „ 
hat hy brought aboy t fach a change 149 
his ſubject Puts poor in mind of the — 
ven- a 
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Letter weakneſs of all our hiſtorians, in the ac- 
1. count they have given of the methods 
by which Hugh Capet raiſed himſelf to the 
crown: to conſider the manner in wh 
they juſtify him, it would ſeem that they 
imagined, we have till remaining, owe! 
of the poſterity of duke Charles, brother 
of king Lothaire, to whom our kings. 
ought in juſtice to reſign the crown ay 
ven hundred years poſſeſſion appeared; to 
them ſo weak a title, that they hardly 
durſt lay any ſtreſs upon it; and that filly 
notion is ſtill the more dangerous, inal 
much as it has produced the falſe and i- 
diculous ſyſtem of thoſe who aſſert, that 
Hugh Capet abandoned to his new ſubjects 
the property of goods, lands, and Heiz 
reſerving only the juriſdiction, and the 
right of ſovereignty, to recompence them 
for. having conferred the royalty upon 
him. A ſyſtem from whence the molt a. 
| bominable conſequence has been drawn is 
our days, that all eſtates belong immedi- 
| ately to the king, and truly, that he i 
maſter to leave his ſubjects but what, part 
he pleaſes of them; and thus to diflemblc 
an injuſtice, ſo. antient that it is forgot, 
they commit an actual one that coſts: * 

ry dear to all the living. 
In truth, the filence which they think 
an hiſtorian ought to keep, in 29 ſore 
of W would be the «Mt : quit 
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injurious to the king, or of a terror truly Letter 
panick, if we do not more reaſonably J. 
ground ĩt on the too frequent ignorance of (5. 
miniſters, who tremble, nal. a- propos, at 
the truth; but cardinal de Ricblieu was 
not ſeen terrified at ſo many monuments 
of antient liberty, as were publiſhed .by 
Ducheſne duting his miniſtry ; nor did fa- 
ther Labbe, thorough jeſuit as he was, re- 
frain through fear of giving offence to the 
reigning houſe, from publiſhing the Ange- 
vine Chronicle, ſo injurious toHughCapet and 
his children. Another author has ſhe wn 
in theſe latter days, the uſurpation of our 
kings over the mint, and the exceſſive 
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22 
E 


frauds they have practiſed in the coinage ; 
we whole without offending the govern- 


Ed 


ment: an evident proof that we may ſay 
every thing, provided we ſpeak with diſ- | 


= 


i cretion, and to the purpoſe,  _ 

1 One thing more remains; it is to give Th a. 
n you my ſentiment, fince you will have her en- 
I i, of the two modern hiſtories of Meze- yrs 


ray and father Daniel, in regard to which ray z;. 


l believe 1 may fay, that it is neither by fory of 
: the preſent condemnation of the firſt, nor France. 
| 3 ; 


by the applauſes and recompences the lat- 


PW nets, chat ee nat rogues he = 
k judgment which ought to be given of the | 
5 merit of their different works. Indeed 


faſhions change in 85 rd to authors, as 
well as in other matters, and exterior teſ- 
| C 2 timonies 
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Letter timonies are almoſt always very equivocal 

I. ſigns of the real eſteem we ought to allow 

[them. Mezeray had, in his time, obtained Wil © 

three different penſions, not only to 15 8 
him for his paſt labours, but to encourage and 

aſſiſt him to undertake new ones; he had 

the advantage of being admitted a member 

of the French academy, under the title gf 

one of the beſt pens of the age; he obtain 

ed the favour of the powerful, and parti 

cularly that of the chancellor Seguier, un- 

til having loſt his protectors, he had ill of. 

fices done him with Monſieur Colbert, for 

the manner in which he had ſpoke of ſeve- 

ral of our kings, accuſed of covetouſneſ 

and diſſipation, and againſt the conduct 

ol their miniſters: that fault drew upon 

him the intire retrenchment of his penſions, 

with a ſort of diſgrace; but his Teputation 

was then ſo far from ſuffering by it, tha 

the firſt editions of his works were but 

the more in demand, the merit of finceri- 

ty then covering all the real faults. In fad, 

2 * hiſtorian ought to be numbered a- 

mong thoſe whom chance has produced; 

far from having formed any precedent 

plan, asT faid a while ago, and prepare 

himſelf by ſufficient reading, he only un- 

dertook at firſt to write, in order to put 

off certain plates he had cauſed to be en- 

 graven, of our kings, queens, and their 
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had the whim to paſs upon the publick for 

antient monuments of importance, and 
with which father Daniel very juſtly re- 
proaches him. At length he was prevailed 
upon to proceed farther, and to compoſe 
his great hiſtory, for which he does not 


the Memoirs de Fean Baudouin of the aca» 
demy, who had been his firſt maſter in . 
that kind; or rather La Chronique de St. 
Denis, all the chronological errors of 

which! he has unhappily adopted, as on 


the obſcurities of it. This cauſed him to be 
juſtly blamed, when his works came to be 

critically examined, particularly in what 
regarded the fitſt race of our kings, which 
he appears to have ſcarce had any juſt no- 
tion of: however, it muſt be acknow-. 
ledged, that in his time, when the enqui- 
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were but very imperfect, it was difficult 
to do better; but afterwards, when age 
and letters had ripened his knowledge, he 
himſelf peſceived the defects of his hiſtory, 
and to repair them as much as he could, 
without accuſing himſelf, he undertook _ 
the abridgment, which we know, and 
Faich j is —_ better and more Pare | 

77 0 3 than 
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to enrich that work, and pleaſe the chan- Letter 


cellor, who loved ingenious thoughts and I. 
conceits, to add ſome medals, which he A 


ſeem to have taken any other guide than 


the other ſide he has very poorly cleared up 


ries into antient monuments and charters 


LETTERS W -.:. > 
Letter than his great work ; though it Rill mani- I tc 
I. feſts groſs ignorance in ſeveral places, and * 
neglects that appear unpardonable in 2 ta 
man who made a profeſſion of ſuch a ſtu - fe 
dy, eſpecially having the help of Ducheſne, tf 
of whom he affected to ſay he had no man- 
ner of need, though he very ſucceſsfully b. 
made uſe of him upon ſeveral occafions, e 
and eſpecially in thoſe reigns where there (2 
was a diſpute about eccleſiaſtical juriſdie- b 
tion. He is farther complained of, ; for 0 
having extremely neglected his ſtile and b 
his compoſition; and theſe faults are the t 

more obvious at preſent, in proportion a 

our taſte is become more delicate : but on 
the other hand, he deſerves the glory 'of t 
having ſhewn himſelf a good citizen, and h 
a good Frenchman ; and it ought to be ac- ll - 
| knowledged, that in his work, he rather I 
propoſed the ſervice and utility of his | 
country, than his own proper reputation. þ 
He had moreover the courage loudly to 
condemn bad princes and their evil miniſ- 
ters, and to obſerve the unfortunate iſſue 
of their injuſtice, in order to intimidate, 
as far as he was able, their ſucceſſors, by 
ſuch remarkable examples: but then he 
had but too little knowledge of charac- 
ters; it was ſufficient with him that a 
Prince had been a bad manager, and had 
burthened the people, to deſerve all his 
indignation: nevertheleſs he gave qu 
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to weakneſſes, to ignorance and prejudices, Letter 
which experience has ſhewn are not leſs fa= I. 
tal to a ſtate. Mezeray is likewiſe blamed WV. 
for having changed his family name for 
that of the place of his nativity, in order 
to diſguiſe the inferiority of his condition; 
but in this reſpect, we owe him the juſtice 
to acknowledge, that by ſeveral inconteſ- 
table examples, he has proved it to have 
been an antient uſage and cuſtom of men 
of letters, after which it. is, methinks, un- 
becoming to reproach his memory with it, 
though that cuſtom is now growing out 
of practice. a, ; : 

I ſhall now ſpeak of father Daniel's with On father 
the ſame ſincerity. You are no ftranger to * 
his ſtile, which deſerves no very particular 

obſervation; though the coldneſs and the 
little intereſt it inſpires, give a diſadvan- 
tageous impreſſion of it. His hiſtorical e- 
rudition appears but indifferent, eſpecially 
if we compare it with the magnificent pro- 
miſcs in the preface to his work, where he 
has pretended to ſhew how much it is ſu- 
perior to Mezeray in the recital of the e- 
vents of the firſt race, ſince all the epiſodes 
with which he has ſtrained himſelf to em- 
belliſh it, are neither uncommon nor curi- 
ous,nor difficult to find. To theſe new beau. 
ties, with which he pretends to have a- 
dorned ourhiſtory, he has been pleaſed to 
add an obſervation on the facility he might 
: C4 _ have 


ns. LETTERS onthe © 
Leiter have had to inſpect and make uſe of all the 
J. monuments, preſerved not only in the 
kings library, but in the libraries of ſeve- 
ral particular perſons, had he not thou 
them too little ſuitable to a general Ki- 
ſtory, which ought not to ſhew 11ſelf by de: 
fails, nor the obſervation of little circum- 
 Rances ; ; ſo we may conclude, that bya 
principle of conduct, he has retrenched 
from his hiſtory, every thing that could 
have given it any particular agreeableneſs, 
eſteeming only the true and ſolid beauties 
of a great deſign : he declares moreover, 
that he laid down a wiſe rule to himſelf, 
which was not to abandon himſelf to a 2 
rit of curioſity and reſearch, through fear of 
failing in his conjectures: and indeed, had 
all his conjectures been like thoſe, which he 
gives on the pretended baſtardy of Charles 
the Simple, becauſe he was born of a ſe- 
cond marriage, after the firſt was broke by 
the authority of Charles the Bald, he could 
not, with any likelihood, have expected 
the ſuffrage of the publick, how ſpecious 
ſoever the pretext is to juſtify more and 
more Hug Capet's acceſſion to the crown; 
but in reality, ſuch means would coſt juſ. 
tice, reaſon, and even policy itſelf too dear, 
ſince there is not, I don't ſay emperor, 
or king of France, but a father of a fami- 
that has not a. 4 right to break the Wee 
[Rey of his ſon, Yet. g h 
Hh 
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of baſtardy the children of the ſecond, un- 
der the pretext that the church had not 
pronounced judgment on the firſt mar- 
riage, and in conſequence of it to give the 
right of ſucceflion to a ſtranger, is to abuſe 
all rules, and to. violate everything that is 
ſacred, in juſtice, and the practice of ſocie-: _ 
ty. Moderation and reſervedneſs, are qua- 

lities ſo much the more eſtimable, in that 
they ſhew a wiſdom ſuperior to the paſ- 
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have had the misfortune to become ſuſpect- 
ed of affectation, and conſequently odious 
toa great many perſons ; ſo that ſeveral of 
his readers have from thence concluded 
his hiſtory to be a work of mere diſguiſe 
and artifice, In effect, what can we judge 
of his conſtant method to reduce, upon all 
| occaſions, the moſt antient laws and cuſ- 
toms to the ideas and practice of our age, 
without the leaſt attention to the difference 
of four or five hundred years, and ſome- 


that he charges; without exception, all 
thoſe as rebels, ſeditious, &c. who had the 
misfortune of having any diſputes with their 
kings, at leaſt, if che ſucceſs of their enter- 
prizes did not juſtify itſelf; for then, indeed, 
he finds very unjuſt and very cruel men, who. 
become, in his ſtile, victorious, able, and great 
pringes, Neyerthelels, 1 cannot A; 
aaa * thax | 


rity, and without his conſent. To accuſe Letter 


8 . _ 
: 
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ſions and intereſt; but father Daniels 


times more? It is upon this foundation, 
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| Letter thatartifice and diſſimulation were his only 
I. principles in the conduct of his work; 
A there are two others that ſtrike me no leſs; 
that is to ſay, firſt his diſguſt to the work 
itſelf, a thing perhaps excuſable, in regard 
to ſo dry a ſubject as that of our antient 
hiſtory, eſpecially for an author who had 
ſignalized himſelf by works of vivacity: 
and the other is prejudice, a neceſſary at- 
tendant of the religious engagement. By 
the firſt, we ſee he has neglected to clear 
up not only the leaſt of thoſe difficulties, 
which occur often enough in our -hiſtory, 
about the dates of certain events, but even 
the moſt conſiderable, concerning origins, 
laws, cuſtoms, genealogies, and alliances; 
matters wherein politicks being no way in- 
tereſted in them, he might, without any 
risk, have ſatisfied the general expectation: 
he ſays, indeed, that all minuties are un. 
wortby the majeſty F biſtory; but is this 
deciſion ſo infallible, and fo inconteſtable, 
as to admit of no objection? May we not 
with more foundation ſay, that matters 
which he treats as bagatelles, are very eſ- 
ſential to hiſtory, and that they are the 
utility and ornament of it? Can we hardily 
condemn every thing done in times paſt, 
without weighing the cauſe and the cir- 
cumſtances? can we neglect genealogies 
and alliances ? name indifferently the 
greateſt lords with perſons of the obſcureſt 
F Condition? 
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condition? affect never to make any di- Letter | 
ſtinction, but in regard to employments, I. 1 
without ſhewing a ſort of ſecret jealouſy v ] 
againſt the firſt body of the ſtate ? Thus 

the beſt reaſon for juſtifying him in reſpect 

of ſo many important omiſſions and ne- 
glects, is truly a ſort of lazineſs, and the 
defect of reliſh for ſubjects, which are the 
pleaſure, as well as the occupation of ſo 
many other men. We may farther fay, 
that by theſe means, he has provided more 
room in his hiſtory for the narration of 
battles and combats; matters ſeldom ſubject 

to ſtop the pen of a rhetorician. The ſe- 
cond character that domineers in his work, 

is prejudice, or, if we muſt fay ſo, the 
ſpirit of partiality, which I have obſerved, 

is a neceſſary conſequence of his profeſſion ; 
for, brought up in a ſociety, in which the 
hatred of all truth, contrary to its prin- 
ciples of politicks and morality, a ſociety, 
in which chaſtity, obedience to ſuperiors, 
and addreſs in intrigues, are almoſt the 
only virtues known, it ſeems he would 
annihilate all other duties, never grant- 
ing entire praiſe but to thoſe who have ren- 
dered themſelves recommendable, either 
by authority in command, or by ſubtility <= 
and ſuppleneſs in their practice, or ſubmiſ= 

ſion to their princes or their directors; and | 41-82 
ſtill muſt be added ſome ſort of temporal SUES 
proſperity, without which their panegy- Win 
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Letter rick is commonly hurried over. He af. 
I. fects beſides, in relating the diſputes be- D 
WV tween our kings and the Roman court, an : 

impartiality juſtly ſuſpected; fince he af. p 
firms in one place, that it is impoſſible a 
to judge of their reſpective rights by what ; 
has paſſed betwern them, inaſmuch as that P 
ſome popes and kings have equally taken Wl , 
their advantages according as.opportunities 
have happened, and others have neglected 
and weakened them, according to their 
character. Nevertheleſs, the queſtion is Will - 
leſs here, in regard to us, about what 
they did, than about the right they had to 
act as they did; and therefore, what con. 
fuſion ſoever ſome people affect to throw 
among the ideas of ſuch matters, I ſhall 
always fixedly believe and maintain, that 
there are certain known rules of duty for 
all conditions, whether popes or kings, and 
that whoever dares to violate them, is ac- 
countable to hiſtory for his tranſgreſſion. 
 . Evil, by whomſoever committed, can 
never be called good, by an hiſtorian that is 
a ;fiithful, diſintereſted, impartial,” and 
juſt eſtimator of real virtue: it is a max. 
im without which a man ought to bluſh in 
attempting to write hiſtory, ſince he risks 
the paſſing his infamy down to poſterity. 
What is more, father Daniel has piqued 
himſelf, in examining nothing to the bot. | 
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tom, and in. ſeeing nothing beyond the 
Fn rn” woo 


ſimple appearance of it. His reaſons Letter 
tend, ſays be, to the keeping fair with 2 
« all che world, to the ſubmitting . W 
« minds to the dominant authority, to 
« diſculp providence of the proſperity of 
« the wicked, and the adverſity of the 

« good, and to pleaſe, by obſerving, the 
« beſt rules for writing hiſtory”, I ſhall 
be careful to avoid not applauding with 


1 


r 


3 2 
* 


cent views; but I ſhall alſo take 2 5 
care not to have them for my guide, ſee» 
ing the difficulty I ſhould undergo ta 
keep up with them: on the contrary, I 
tal labour to dive. to the bottom, and 
fully to diſcuſs the ſubject you propo p 
to — with the deſign to render truth 
ident, and the rights of all parties 0 cer- 
tain, as far as I ſhall have capacity to 
know them. As to the reſt, confined 
within the ſimplicity of the epiſtolary. 
ſtile, which permits the. obſerving of mi- 
nuties, . 9 jects that of great forma | 
lities, and — 7 4 favours 8 ingenudus 
expreſſion of the thought, I ſhall in my. 
next letter open the carreer. 0 how 7 
pointed me. Ui Wer 
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the publick, ſuch pompous and magnifi- 111 — 
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e 8 
Of the Parliaments, and the manner in 
which Charlemagne aſſembled thein. _ 


Letter C7 OU will have me make you acquaint- 


ed with the nature of the States 
gaom, their origin, their rights, their 


different aſſemblies from the beginning of i 


the monarchy, the different reſolutiongtaken 
in them, according to the conjunctures of 
the times, or the exigencies of the publick, 
the form or manner of their proceedings; 


in a word, you will have me examine the 
utility or inutility of thoſe aſſemiblies, and 
give you my ſentiments with fincerity, [ 
will obey, not to inſtruct you, as you 
_ Propoſe, but to inſtruct myſelf, in form- 
ing the juſteſt idea I poſſibly can, of the 


good or evil that might be expecte from 
the holding an aſſembly of the ſtates, 
ſhould the paſſion of the people ever re- 


vive in that reſpect, or the indulgence ot 
equity of princes become greater than they 


have appeared to be in theſe latter ages. 


Certainly your life and your experience 
do not call back any period of time to 


your memory, in which you have ſeen the 
people happy and quiet enough to be fa- 
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tified with their condition; nor in like 1 
manner any time, in which you have ſcen II. 
princes arrive "to a degree of power and WAS! 
authority, that left their ambition nothing 
more to chirſt after. The age in which 
our fathers lived, that of ſome of our ear. 
lieſt progenitors, were not more ha 
than the preſent in this reſpect: and from 
thence it follows, 


in 


that to find an epoct 
of in our hiſtory, in which the L \ 1 
che king were equally contgat, we m 
x BY {arch as far back as the reign. 'of Charle. : 
n magne ; fince, even that of St. Louis him. 


ſelf was not exempt from attem sof the 
royal authority, on the rights of the ſub- 


1 ject, and his minority was diſturbed by 
dee efforts of thoſe who endeavoured to 
1 WY recover back what they had been robb'd 


of by uſurpation in the proceeding reigns. 
| Under the adminiſtration of S 1 
we ſee, on the contrary, nothing but a 
perfect union of all the members with 
their head; a perfect unanimity, and a 
mutual correſpondence of their ſenti= 
ments; that prince having been as zealous _ | 
for the rights of the ſubject, as the ſubje& + 
was for magen and the power of the ſo= ' | 
vereign. \. monarch born — and am. 
bitious, is ſeldom an exact obſerver of 
juſtice ; as ſucceſs does not always ee 
on his deſires, he cannot avoid being 
oed in a much greater. number "dif. „ 
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Letter ficulties than a prince naturally meets 


II. 


with, when he is moderate, and free from 


thoſe turbulent paſſions. He muſt alſo, 


conſequently, feel the contradiction of 


events with a much greater vivacity ; but 


as that violence to which he is accuſtom- 


ed, immediately preſents itſelf to relieve 


him, it becomes almoſt impoſſible” for 


him to reſiſt the temptation of deliverin 


Charle- 
magne a 
warrior 
and con- 


fo gueror 
_ without 


plunder- 
ing or 
burthen- 
ing his 


people, 


himſelf up to it; and for this very reaſon 
it is; that not one of this character is to 


be found, either in our own hiſtory, or 


that of any other people, who has not e- 


qually oppreſſed his ſubjects and bis ene- 


mies. Charlemagne, quite different from 
ſuch princes; was truly a warrior; ſince he 
ſubdued half Europe inch by inch, Ge#4- 
ny alone having coſt him thirty-years con- 
tinual war; during which, the of 
it were not always favourable to him; 5 
and yet he ſuſtained the enormous 0 
of wars, battles, and buſineſs; without 1 
fling his people, without giving them th 
leaſt ſubject of complaint; and alſo without 
meeting the leaſt contradiction from them 
in any thing he deſired to undertake: You 
will- ask, without doubt, by what means 
he raiſed himſelf ſo much above his fel 
low-kings ? but we muſt look for ih 


cauſe no where but in the real and ef. 


fectual love he had for his nation; in the 


| purity of his e och, in che 


_ 
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general view, always conducted him to Letter 
the greateſt good; and in the idea he had II. 4 


conceived of true glory. Indeed, truth WY 


never permits us to make a diſtinction be- 


tween the glory of a prince on the one 
ſide, and his conduct, his heart, and his 
intention, on the other; as if ſolid glory. 
was no other than the pomp of authori- 


ty and rank, and was not eſſentially de- 


pendant on the other three. Now,ic'is.. 
preciſely in each of theſe laſt parts that 


the character of Charlemagne excelled; . a. 


ſincere intention to procure the good ane 


advantage of the publick, and only to dra 


his glory from the common welfare of all 
men living under his empire; a conduct 


conformable to the end propoſed, firſt, 


in regard of confidence in his ſubjecds, ba- 
ving never done any thing without their 
advice, taken in the general aſſembly: of 


the nation; ſecondly, in regard to utility, 
divided between religion, which was his 
firſt object, and the good of the people, in- 
ſomuch, that thoſe who had been new- 
ly ſubdued, found it their duty to contri- 


bute their utmoſt efforts towards new. _ 


conqueſts, whether it was to blot out the 
memory of their former reſiſtance, or to 
deſerve the. honour of being admitted to 


have a voice in the common deliberations; 


while the natural French, at the, ſame 
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Letter the 10 of command, or the den of 

II. execution, or enjoyed a n e 

former 1 der wh * vey: 4 
I will not ſay t 4 agne was't 

RY ; . of ——— +7 nblies, 

neral of- we _ know under the name of Stam; 

ſemblis. no body is ignorant, that the French being 

originally a free people, who choſe. chick, 
under the title of kings, either to ſee thoſt 

laws executed which they themſelves had 

made, or to lead them to battle in time 

of war, were very careful not to look up- 

on ſuch kings as arbitrary legiſlators, that ' 

could ordain every thing, without any o- 

ther reaſon, than their will and pleaſurs: 

and, indeed, we have not remaining am 

| law or ordinance of the firſt times of our: 

monarchy, that does not wear.the marks 

| of the conſent of the general aſfembl 3 

the camp of March or May, in wh 

paſſed. But Iwill further aſſure vou, : . - 

cauſe it is a truth demonſtrated and prove 

by the hiſtory de la Police Francoije,” that 

formerly, mods no reſolution of war was 

taken out of thoſe common afſemblies,and 

without the conſent of thoſe who ought 

be there. It is true, that the power'abd 

dignity of thoſe aſſemblies did not ſubſiſt 

uniformly, nor a very long time in ther 

integrity; as well upon account of 'the 

different partitions made of the manat- 

y, as of the violence done to the whole 


| ments. Pepin the Short, become at length 
| fole poſſeſſor of all the French dominions, 
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ration by the enterptizes and attempts of Letter 
Charles Martel. He, whom nothing but II. 
the right of conqueſt alone had raiſed to SY 
the ſovereign power, took care not to ge- , 
knowledge any othet collateral to his own; Charles © | 
beſides, being perſonally irritated againſt Martel, 
the clergy, it was ſufficient that the prelates 
N i they did a little time before 
hisuſurpation of power, a majority in thoſe 
aſſemblies, to incline him to aboliſh them; 
which he did, in effect, during the twen- 
ty-two years of his government, Never- 
theleſs, the right of the French was ſo 


} 


ſtrongly eſtabliſhed in the common ide, 
that the ſons of Martel ſoon found them- Rea. 
ſelves obliged, not only to give a king to = 
the nation, but to re-eſtabliſh the po ai an 
did not even think, thorough abſolute as 

as he was, that he could 50 to the title 

of king, of which Chi/dric III. was then 

in poſſeſſion, without the authority of a 


common aſſembly ; but, as he would 


be the maſter of that aſſembly, he cauſed | 

the prelates to be there received anew, and 

granted them the firſt rank in it: flatter- 

ing himelf, as it happened, to gain all 

the reſt by their ſuffrages. He may eren 

be ſuſpected of another view, in regard to 

this innovation; yes was, that not wil- 

ling to reſtore the aſſemblies to the Folly 
FT n 
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and direction of the armies, and d 


a manner, as that they might not have 
cauſe to complain of being deſpoiled of 
all juriſdiction, he artfully put . | 
on applying themſelves to the general 


Parliaments into a ſort of councils, Such 
_ were the aſſemblies, ſtates, or French par- 
liaments, at Charlemagne's acceſſion: to 


Charle- 
magne 
reſtores 

Ihe par- 
Haments 
to all 

their an- 

; + ont 

rights, 


| Germany into Spain, from Spain into 


| the very heart of the North: and where- 


of their antient rights, liberty of election: 4 


thing to its due order again, not through 
an indiſcreet generoſity, but after having 
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of major-affairs, diſpoſition of mee 
5 


however, to keep them employed in ſoch 


FS © 0 P--. 
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regulation of the exterior police: an em- 
9x5 yp which the prelates greedily em- 
raced, and which changed the French 


the crown ; but that prince was not long 
on the throne before he reſtored. every 


made ſufficient trial of the tenderneſs and 
fidelity which the French cannot fail to 
have for a good king. He knew them 
well in the conqueſt of ah, by the ar- 
dour and general eagerneſs they expreſ- 
fed to follow him, and the abundance of 
pecuniary aids they granted him. From 
Ttaly he led them into Germany, from 


Pannonia, Illyria, the countries of the 
Sorabes and the Abrodites; in ſhort, into 


ee be wear he found den fall of ne 
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zeal for his glory, without being in the Letter 
{eaſt rebutted or diſmayed, either at the H. 


dangers of the undertakings, or the ri- 

gour of the climates into which he led 

them. It would have only depended on 

them to form fuſpicions of the new con- 

queſts he made every year; after the ex- 

ample of his grandfather, who had ſub- 

dued France, his country, with German 

and Saxon troops, and who, after fubdu- 

ing it, deſtroyed: all its laws: that ex- 
ample, I ſay, might have intimidated 

them; but on the contrary, full of con- 

fidence and eſteem for the virtue of the 

prince, they feared nothing on his fide, 

as he, reciprocally, apprehended nothing 

on theirs, and made no difficulty of 'gi- 

ving up to the aſſemblies of the nation all 

the legitimate power that belonged to 

them. He even uſed his utmoſt efforts, 

to render them more auguſt and 77 wh 
ficent than they had ever been before, 

whether by the number of the troops 

that conſtituted their ſecurity,” or that of 

the princes and great men, who came to 

mingle themſelves there ambng'the groſs 

of the, nation; whether by that admirable 
union of the minds and ſentimerits of the 

people with his,” or, in à word, by the BE: 
_ majeſty and edificktion of divine ſervices, \ , 
which un ts: = ARE 
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length of the marches, the difficulties and GW . 1 


A l ſubdued by bis arms, but to the 
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Letter in their preſence. That was the ſpedtas 
II. cle which he every year gaye, not only to 


moſt diſtant nations, whoſe kings went 
thither either in perſon, or ſent their em- 
baſſadors from the extremities of th 
earth, to admire it. It was from thence 
that they carried back an idea of tet of j 
and veneration, with which they filled 
univerſe, and which js at this time ſtil 
preſerved in the eaſt, The embaſſadom of 
a caliph of Babylon ſaid, © That in > ip | 
te they ſaw maſters often brave, often 
« learned, but generally capricious or cru; 
« el; that in the weſt they had ſcen 4 
« whole. nation of kings, who were; & | 
** beyed by an innumerable number of 
© armies, all covered with gold and ſteel; 
te that thoſe kings had nevertheleſs a chief 
ho was the king of kings, but that he 
and they never had but one and the 
* ſame WII I.; that all obeyed in his pres | 
s ſence, tho all were free, and all were 
* truly Kings": "Rk let us not go to lo 
for a N n that great prince an 
where but in the wen of our own pro- 
per hiſtory, or rather in what he did for re: 
cſtabliſhing the French nation in its true 
| Tights, He conſidered what, ſince his time, 
none of our kings would by any means tho: 
r 7 5 com 8 that the 17 were 
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tural character, as the primitive right they Letter | 
had of chaſing their princes, and concur= II. | 
ring with them in the adminiſtration ff! 
the government; a concurrence which o: | 
riginally ſerved for neceſfary advice to the 
king, and a motive to the whole nation, 
to procure the ſucceſs of thoſe undertax- 
ings which had been reſolved upon by ge- 
neral conſent. Thus Charlmagne con- 
ceived that a deſpotick and arbitrary go- 
vernment, ſuch as his grandfather endea- 
voured to eſtabliſh, being abſolutely con- 
trary to the genius of the nation, and its 
certain and evident right, it was impoflible 
it could be laſting ; the firſt confideration 
that determined him to do juſtice- to te 


A 


E {+ i 2D: 1A ..; 
| Secondly, he had been himſelf an eye- 
witneſs of: the too politick conduct of his 
father, who being indebted to the nation 
for mounting him to the throne; could 
not refuſe it the exerciſe of the undoubted . 
right it had to aſſemble: every year, and 

form the common deliberations ; / but 
which he artfully knew how to divert 
from their true object, to apply them to 
the frivolous care of the reformation, of 
manners, and the regulation of the police: 
theſe are ſtubborn facts of hiſtory,” which |, 
cannot be ſuſpected by any man but'theig= 
norant. Charlemague, à prince ſincere I 
and upright in his intention as well as his NN 
EG Oo. conduct, Fr 
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Letter conduct, a prince incapable of a 
„ * om that — nf us 
im; it was poſſible for the ſovereign to ob- 

tain any ſolid glory, independant. of this 
interior adminiſtration, ' looked upon ar- 
 -Tifice to be altogether as unworthy of him. 
ſelf, as unjuſt towards a nation ſo gene- 
rous and ſo paſſionately fond of ths 
king. Thus being to chuſe between vio- 
lence, or political artifice, and the 
re- eſtabliſhment of the uſe and right-of 
| parliaments, he embraced the latter with 
all the truth wm lincerity of which. he was 
capable. (ut 
Is what ; We ſee, that fark and after bierrig 
the rights the parliaments judged  ſovereignly 
of thoſe 
fem ke; major cauſes, infractions of faith, revolt, 
coſted felonies, attempts againſt the government, 
1 conſpiracies, troubles in the ſtate; and 
hows for "1 that they judged. them in regard — all 
they ir- Tanks and conditions, without excapting 
zended, the ſovereign, no not even the imperial 
. digniyy itſelf: according to the fundamen- 
tal principle that all Frenchmen were e- 
qual, and to be tried by their peers, acci- 
13 — dignities not changing, in the leaſt, 
the firſt character formed by being born a 
Frenchman. We ſee in the ſecond place, 
rhat thoſe aſſemblies ſettled and determined 
the interior government of the 
— whether | in regard to impoſts and duties, 


ene n c- pI anner uf 
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tween the lords and the- 
| tween the church and the body of the no- 
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raiſing them; whether in regard to be K. Beier 


ſtribution of employments, giving commiſ- 


ſions, and filling the courts of judicature. In * | 


the third place, we ſee, thatthoſe aſſemblies, 


or parliaments, ' were admitted to all we | 
deliberations of war, in order to ſettle the - 


operations, the diſtributions and marches 
of the troops, the execution of martial = 
law, and the obſervance of military diſci- 
pline. Fourthly, we find that the power 
of making alliances, whether treaties of 
mutual aſſiſtance, or of guaranty, was left 
to the parliament, with that-likewiſe of 
judging 2 the ſufficiency of the ſatisfaction 


exigible from the people againſtw hom they 
had declared war; that is to ſay, that the 
right of making * and ſettling the 
conditions, ewiſe granted to it. 


2 we he that Charlemagne would 


have 
coſtom, 
ces and 7 


_—_— poof all the diferen- antient 
reign judge of all 
tes that might be- 
ites, or be- 


bility, following the primitive law. And 

bxthly, that he would have. thoſe aſſem- 
blies the publick tribunal, where every in- 
jured ſubject, ſuffering in injuſtice or oppref- 


fon, might find an effectual remedy a- 


gainſt violence. Such were the rights 
which Charlems 


0 „ not as a new gra- 


n 


gave up to the 


Letter tibextion proceeding purely from hog 
HV thought himſelf obliged to for ſo many 


their crown: fo true it is, that the jealouh 


LETTERS or the * 


roſity, or the acknowledgment which he 


ſervices as he had received from them, but 
as the reſtitution of an inconteſtable right 
which had been violently vu by hs 
. been. | | 
It may perhaps be aid, that Charts 
. was not an able politician, if it u 
e 
thought incommunicable ; and that if a/ 
thing can excite the jealouſy Amen, i 5 s 
the partition of authority. Cæſar, ho 
maugre his great underſtanding and 
ciples of virtue, felt the fury of — 
and violated all the rights of his country, 
ſaid by way of excuſing himſelf, That 4 
man ought to ve juſticeupon e ery oc 
caſion, where reigning was not in queſtion. 
I confeſs that this principle is turned. into 
nature in the men of our days, and now 
forms a cuſtom common to all conditions: 
but I find Charlemagne only ſtill greater, 
in having done in the prodigious'elevatic 
of his fortune, thro a mere motive of ju 
tice and virtue, what his ſucceſſors could 
not prevail upon themſelves to do, even in 
the midſt of the greateſt diſorders of the 
ſtate, and the/imminent peril of /lofing 


had © J 
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ntereſ preyails not only over the publick 27 bn 
20d, but even over the, maſt legitimate _ . 
1 reaſonable fear. Iwill je it eo le - 6 
hat Charlemagne was a muc tter polir ne 

tician, every thing conſidered, than 1 — 

any of his oredecelſors, or all: his ſucceſſors Iitician- 

ogether. For this we muſt return hack to 

the maxim, That every prince who gaverns 

without regard to the rights of the [cine 

without attention to their character, or the 

happineſs of the b without foreſight 

in favour of thoſe that are to ſucceed. him, 

and without deſire of founding his glory an 

the juſtice of his government; that prince, 

Tay, far from deſerying the title of a god 

king, can never be regarded by poſterity, 

lotherwiſe than as an oppreſſor; that is to ſay; 

a ſovereign who abuſed his power, who ar 
bandoning himſelf to hispaſſions, and mind · 

ing no intereſt but his own, ſeparated him: 

elf from the body of the ſociety, in order to 

enjoy alone thoſe advantages Which cannot 

ceaſe to be common, without being 

tically deſtroyed; and conſequently, Char- 
lemagne could not better and more uſefully 
employ his fortune, than in admitting 
his ſubjects to ſhare the authority, eſpe- | 
cally in, he circumſtance known by all, 
that ſuch a partition of power was the com- ' i 
mon TIgRt zi GENRE ound 100% BRAN AO „ 
ieee — 1 
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Letter By this means, Charlemagne not E 
H. delivered himſelf from hate and, Jealouh, 
e wvbich uſurpation of power unavoidabſ 
: draws upon itſelf, but he more and more 
Aleeſerved the eſteem and love of his ub. 
| | 4 jects; by this means he delivered himſelf 
| from fear, the inſeparable com anion; df 
1 _ "tyranny; by this means he ſatisfied juſtice 
reaſon, and the uprightneſs of his own 
| Heart, without loſing the leaſt particle of 
| his real authority; by this means, in & 
curing the private fortunes of his ſubjeth, 
their repoſe, their liberty, he provided, a 
far as lay in his power, to ſecure their low 
to his ſucceſſors, Hiſtory ſhews plain e- 
| pear that it depend 10d f intirel ho 
| ſucceſſors to preſerve —— love; heb ſole me- 
mory of Charlemagne having 4 long time 
maintained them Bn the throne, © which 
they diſhonoured by their weakneſs.” | He 
alſo provided them, by this means, with 
a council, which, according to all human 
. foreſight, muſt be perpetually wiſe, N 
ful, courageous, and equally attached 
the glory of the prince, the preſeryat 
of the ſtate, and the honour of the nation; 
in ſhort, by chis means he eſtabliſhed or- 
der, unanimity of ſentiments, and the ne- 
correſpondence. of all the mem. 
— with the head. It is true, that this 
great prince was intifely i ignorant of the an 
E reigning by diviion, as m_ a that of 
anni. 
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"Antient Parliaments of France: 


the ſpirits-of the people by oppreſſion, in 
vs to domineer over them with the 


greater ſtate and haughtineſs ; it is like. 
wiſe true, that he founded his glory.upon 


that incommunicable pride and arrogance, 
which, fince his time, have been the. only 


knowledge, or without inſtruction ;\ and 
moſt learned prince, but the moſt learned 


of war, or the labours of government. 
: aye what I ny juſt ſaid, 55 _ bu- 

neſs is to ſpeak of the quality of the per- 
ſons who compoſed thoſe aſſemblies, and 
their way of proceeding ; which I believe I 


lating the ſureſt monument we have of this 
matter ; I mean the celebrated treatiſe of 
Hincmar, archbiſhoop of Reims, intitled, 


tie qui regarde les afſemblees. communes. 


whit 
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* Of the order of the ſoul — in that part 


gerd the common 


* 


annihilating the ſubſtance, and breaking 


a reputation juſtly deſerved, and not upon 


with this idea, though he was not only the. 
man of the age, he generally ſpent the 


greateſt part of the night in ſtudy, after 
having paſſed the day either in the fatigues 


compoſed 


cannot better acquit myſelf of, than by tran-. 


* De I Orare du ſacre palais, dam la par- 


That prèlate, one of the moſt illuſtrious . 
that France has produced, does not ground 


i ts | 
_ 7 . 


# 
* ” 
= 


grandeur of ſome kings. He thought be- 
fides, that a prince could not be , truly 
great, nor perform his duty, without 


What 
of prices 


the d 
blies. 
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Letter his narration on what was ptactiſed in ki 
Www crept into the heart of the ſtate, 


and one of the principal miniſters of Loui 


France. Here is what Hincmar tells us of 
the ſubject we are handli WA > 


c and its preſervation, this was the fotm 
of it. The cuſtom of the time was to 


 « and no more; one in the Spring, 10 


C Gbecklenc. 


* ſay the tribute of the provinces, and 
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LETTERS onthe || 


time, in which corruption” had already 


- 


what he had learned from Adlard, "the 
of Corbie, couſin german to Charlemagn, 


the devout, who often made a recital to 


him of the order which the firſt had eſta- 
bliſhed in the general government of 


« As to the ſecond diviſion, which! te · 
< garded the ſtate of the whole kingdom 


« hold two genetal aſſemblies each 


« which the ſtate of the kingdom was 
* fettled, the difpofition of which cobld 
« not. be changed by any ſucceeding evett, 
« except in caſe of extreme nece 
That aſſembly was compoſed of all the 
5 22 men, as well the body of the cler- 
« oy as the laity, being French; the old, 
« honoured with the title of lords to f 1 
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_ < the regulation ; the younger to tech 


8 it, and ſometimes give their advice 
« it, but always to confirm it 2 

The ſecond aſſembiy wa 
« only held to receive the gifts, that is to 
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Antient Parliaments of Fran CE. . 
© moſt antient, and of ſome of the coun. Letter 
« ſellors of. ſtare, In that aſſembly, they II. 
began by foreſeeing and diſpoſing the de- 


liberations that regarded the approgth- Troach- 
© ing year; and if in the courſe of the 


« preſent, any affairs happened that 

© ſtood in need of a preſent and proviſio- 

© nal regulation, ſuch as truces granted 

© by the governors of the frontiers, upon 
which the conſent of the publick muſt 

© be had, either for their continuation, or 
for acting after they expired; or ſeveral 
urgent occaſions of peace or war, fuch 
as that it was neceſſary to ſecure certain 


m places by preference to others which they 

. would leave open; whatever the regu- 

: lation might be, whether it was to be 
immediately put in execution, or wo- 
4 ther it was to be deferred until the next 
. þ general aſſembly, the ſecret was always 


as impenetrable to ſtrangers, as it was 

' inviolable in thoſe who had determined 

* and were the authors of it; ſo that 

* either within or without the ſtate, 

* whatever that regulation was to be 

applied to, it was impoſſible to pre- 

vent the effect of it, either by ar- 

* tifice or force: fo thoroughly were 

* their feſolutions digeſted and formed 

' by or and wildom, 2 Le 

with courage by thoſe that were char 

„ed with ben ad if any diſcontents „ 
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44 
ce parable chief, order and rule ſhined in 


every thing, and one year finiſhed, 
made room for another as glorious 2 
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LETTERS on the. i” 
happen 'd toariſe amon | 


which required a juſt 1 price ot if 


nothing more was neceſſary than to re- 
animate their zeal, and that of the peo. 


ple depending on them, means were 
always made uſe of that were moſt 


likely to maintain union, and put them 


in mind of the duty they owed: to their 


country and their on reputation, 
Thus under the conduct of an incom- 


that which had ded it. 


In regard to the counſellors of ſtate, 
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whether they were churchmen or ſecu- 
lars, they always choſe men, who, in 
their reſpective ſtations, they were ſure 


had the fear of Gop, and faith, vir- 


tue, and courage enough to be incapable 


of preferring any thing to. the king and 
the intereſt of the ſtate, eternal 15 ex- 


cepted, Friends, enemies, parents, te- 
lations, flatterers, makers of preſents, 


< miſtreſſ:s, amours, jealouſies, nothing 
of all that was capable of turning 
aſide from their duty; but truly wie I. 
mean that ſort of wiſdom which knows 

how to confound the malice and fall 
prudence ,of the age; the counſellon 
thus elected, bad an inviolable rule be· 
tween the king and themſelyes, MC 
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te what they mutually and familiarly con: Lettet 
« fided to each other, whether it regarded II. 


« the kingdom, or ſome particular per- 


« ſon, could never be revealed, though 
« the ſecret was to continue not only a 
few days, but ſome years, and even all 
« their lives. Indeed, Hincmar adds 'by_ 
« way of refle#ion, experience has taught 
me, that a diſcourſe undivulged, never 
n hurts, but, on the contrary, if reported 
« to thoſe whom it concerns, it may agi- 
tate and diſturb them, it may equally | 
« incline them to deſpair, or to inſolence, 
ce ' ingage them in perfidy, or at leaſt de- 
« prive che ſtate of the benefit of their 
« ſervices. "What I ſay, adds be, in regard 
« of one, I ſay of a hundred, a thouſand, 
« and a whole province; and 1 conclude 
from it, that there is nothing i in „ N 
* ment ſo important as ſecrecy. '* 
“The aprocriſiary of the great p! 
lain, keeper of the palace, and the great 
„ chamberlain, were always members of 


this intimate council; for which reaſon 
great precautio · was taken in chuſing 
* them. As to the other great officers of 
* the palace, to whom the aſſiduity of 
" the ſervice acquired the name of Pala. 
tin; great care was taken to examine 


* narrowly into their capacit 
conduct, the care they took 
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Letter *© for the utility of the publick, to find if 


II. 


A © vanced to the firſt honours, either in 


e regard to the affairs with which they were 


4 order, that no confuſion or difference 


e ftice and management, that God was 


* was never done for the deciſion of privat 
_ < affairs, nor for determining lawy- ſuits, ot 


affairs which perſonally regarded the king, 


LETTERS n le 
<« they were afterwards worthy to be ad- 


« replacing ſuch of the council as died, or 
« confiding to them the governments of 
« provinces and frontiers, or giving them 
& thecommand of armies: and that hap- 
« py inſtitution never failed of ſucceſs, in 


6 truſted: In regard to the lower officersof 
te the palace, whoſe employments had no 
e influence over thegeneralaffairs, but were 
e only confined to particular commiſſions, 
ce the prince regulated them with ſuch 


« happened, but what might be eafily 
tc ſettled on the ſpot; that if the affair 
required to be referr'd to the deciſion of 
« parliament, his wiſdom temper'd the 


% moſt angry courages with ſo much jo 


« no way. offended, and no body could 
e complain of having thereby receivedany 
« ſhaky i755 e ot 

In regard to convoking the council, it 


* A LY a 2 a”. —_—_ TEES 2 


<«. diſputes that might happen any when 
« within the extent of the monarchy; but 
* when that eouncil had provided for thok 


« or the ſtate of the kingdom, then, by tbe 
permiſſion of the prince, and at * * 


Antitt Parliament of Palnck. 


rticular queſtions were propoſed, 


te without the advice of the council. 


« ment, the king immediately propoſed the 
* ſudjects of cheir reſolutions, — articles or 

te heads, ſuch as he had dictated our him- 
« {elf, or had received them from the pro- 
e vinces ſince the laſt aſſembly. Then they 


* times longer, according to the impor- 
* tance of the matter, no perſon being 
permitted to approach the place of deli- 
* berating, except the domeſticks of the 
palace, who brought the king's demands 

* orhisanſwers,or were charged with thoſe 
© of the aſſembly ; after which the teſolu- 
* tions being reported to the prince, - 

** choſe from among them, according to 
e his wiſdom, thoſe which he would 
have executed, But while in the ab- 
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order of all t e monarchy, he was him- 


tude, that came at that time to ap- 
* proach the throne, either to offer him 
* the tributes of the provinces, or to 

pay their duty and reſpects to him; 
te and it was then that he ſhewed his af- 
- fability and "Wer oy of temper, in 


. — 


— - 


bt „ mand of the count of the palace, the Lr 
in „ Aben that magiſtrate would not Ss : 


As to the reſt, when the great men Am 
« were aſſembled in one or tother parlia.. Proccad- 


ti examined them a day or two, or ſome-- 7 


< ſence of the prince, the lords directed tus 


64 {elf employed in anſwering the multi- 


ws 
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-ſpeaking to thoſe whom he faw the 
ſeldomeſt, bemoaning the. weakneſs of 
the age of ſome, rejoicing at the health 
and youth of others, in ſuch a manner, 
that no man left his preſerice diflatishied, 
However, when the conſulting, lords 
thought his preſence neceſſary to their 
reſolves, he never refuſed their demand, 
and ſtaid with them as long as they 


thought it proper for the greater good; 


it was there they ſamiliarly gave him an 
account of the motives of their opinions, 


until an entire unanimity enſued. I muſt 
not forget to tell you, that the aſſem- 


bly was always held under the canopy 


of heaven, when the weather permit. 


ted; but mhea the ſeaſon, was not fa- 
vourable, there were places to receive 


the conſultants apart, and others for the 


multitude, from which, neverthelek, 
all inferior perſons were excluded. The 
apartments for the conſultants, -adorn- 


ed with ſeats, and tapeſtry, were ſeps- 
e rate; one for the clergy, where the bi- 


ſhops, abbots, and venerableclerks fats, 
and where the laity had no entrance; 


© the other, for the counts, and the 
t principal men of the nation, into which 
* the reſt of the multitude was not ad- 
mitted. Each went early in the morn- 


ing to his chamber, until the hour, in 


| Ys the kin 2 n or abſent, 
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be ee the chambers were to Join for commu- Letter. 0 
of « nicating their deliberations ; which ha- II. wo 
th « ving done, they ſeparated. again, and WW 1 
r, « went to their reſpective apartments to 
90 i continue them. Thus it depended en- 
d t tirely on their will, to join or ſeparate, 
ol ce according to the exigency of the affair 
6  « before them; whether religious, ſecu- 
«/ & lar, or mixt. They were likewiſe PR, 
I; * mitted to. call in all ſuch perſons as 
they had occaſion for, to give them in- 
5, “ formation of any facts, or thoſe that 
i brought them their victuals. But the 
„ bovereign's moſt important occupation 
7 t was hearing the reports and informa- 
of * tions of thoſe who came. from each MP 
" < part of the kingdom; for they were 
(dot only permitted to make them, but 
i * ſtrictly commanded to give an account 
5 of every thing they heard, either with- 
ie * in or without the kingdom, from 
4 &« ſtrangers or natives, from friends or e- 
if enemies, without too much attention co 
4 « the perſons from whence the advices * 
0 * came. However, the principal object 
6 e of that information was, to know whe- V 
g * ther any part of the kingdom was di- 

“ ſturked, was it but the meaneſt vil- | 
4 * lage, and what was the cauſe of the | 
1 * diſturbance it met with; all which * 
n te ought to be reported to the parliament. £5 
- „They would alto know, in regard to 


E 3 the 


54 


Letter 
II. 


. Mm * tion, revolt, - perkidy, and eſpecially the 


The au- 
thor re- 
ections 
on thoſe 
aſſemblies. 


lous of his authority, but as it was truly 


difference between a forced obedience, the 
effect of oppreſſion, and that which, 


which we may diſcover the truth of what 


LETTERS Ahle. 
* the conquer'd nations, what diſpofl, 
* tion they were in to obedience, agita- 


© principles of one or t'other. Such 
e were the ſubjects of the deliberations of 
ic the aſſemblies, and the foundations of 
ce the adminiſtration of the French ſtate”. 
Here you have an almoſt literal tranſla- 
tion of a rare monument almoſt unknown | 
to our hiſtorians, at leaſt, if we may Judge 
ſo by the uſe they have made of it'; by 


T firſt laid down, and upon which I 
think myſelf obliged to make ſome re- 
flections. | 

Fir, On the concurrence of ſent. 
ments, which was always perfect between 
the prince and the great men ; becauſe nei- 
ther he nor they had any eſſential object but 
the publick good; he not appearing jea- 


inſeparable from good order, ſource of 
the publick tranquility, and conſequently 
an univerſal happineſs ; and the grandecs 
not thinking to ſhare that authority, but 
with a yiew to render it more general 
and obedience more voluntary For, 
whatever our age may think, it will al- 
ways be true to ſay, that chere i is a wide 
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being voluntary, the? geen, is leſs 
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Antient Parliaments of FRANCE; 85 
paid to fear than to juſtice, reaſon, and Letter 
the people's love for their ſovereign. = * 
Secondly, For the perſonal diſintereſt=- www 
edneſs, which in ſome meaſure conſti- 8 
tuted the particular character of the age 
of Charlemagne ; the prince deſiring no- 
thing for himſelf that was not to the ad- 
vantage of the whole nation in general, 
and the great men not having their heads 
filled with prejudices, diſtruſts, or particular 
hopes. It was then that, for the example 
of future ages, one might perceive, that 
the genius of the ſovereign animates the 
nation of which he is. chief; either to 
form in them ſentiments of honour, ge- 
neroſity, and diſintereſtedneſs; or to eſta- 
bliſh that perſonality, and intereſt of par- 
ticular paſſions, which we have ſince ſeen. 
Thirdly, One would know for what 
reaſon there were but two ſorts of ſtates 
in thoſe general aſſemblies, the clergy, and 
the lords, who made two diſtin& houſes; 
beſides the multitude, which having no 
ſhare in the deliberations, only aſſiſted in 
the parliaments, to authorize them by 
the promiſe of its obedience, the natural 
| conſequence of the acclamations with 
which, the multitude received what 
was then called the annunciation; that is 
to ſay, the reſult of the aſſembly ; at the [ke 
head of which the ſovereign's name al- - 185 
ways appeared, But no body is igno— 
| „ », mn 
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Letter rant, that the French having conqueted 


Gaul in the reign of Clovis, eſtabliſhed a 


A government in it altogether ſeparate from 
that of the people ſubdued, who remain. 
ing in a middle ſtate, between Raman ſer- 
vitude and liberty, were always looked 
upon by the conquerors, as deſtined to 
labour and husbandry, and not to ſhae 


the honours of the government, There 
was, however, ſome exception to be made 
in the generality ; becauſe all Gaul not 
having been conquered at the ſame time, 
and in the fame manner, it is certain that 
ſome Gauliſb provinces were better treat- 
ed than others, and preſerved ſome de- 
gree of liberty and dignity ; ſuch was, 
amongſt others, the province of Tours, 
and till more truly, that of ” Auvergne 
It even happened in a courſe of years, 
that the French kings having made uſe of 
the Gauliſb militia in certain neceſſities, 
ſome of their officers made fortunes, in 

the war, or at court, and raiſed, . 4 
ſelves to military dignities, tho! it was 2. 
gainſt the general rule. Nevertheleß, 


thoſe ſlight differences created none in the 


order of government, which always te. 
mained in the hands of the natural 
French, until the weakneſs of the de- 
ſcendants of Dagobert, and the regency of 
queen Batilda, gave the biſhops an op- 


| * to get into it; and when, * 
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|  Antient Parliaments of France; am 
in, they even became the moſt powerful Letter 

in the common aſſemblies, and almoſt the II. | 
ſole repreſentatives, However, the vio- „000 
lence of Charles Martel did not let that | 
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innovation ſubſiſt ; for he deſtroyed the aſ- 
ſemblies themſelves, as I have already re- 
lated. Pepin had afterwards occaſion for 
the eccleſiaſticks, as well to poſſeſs the roy- 
alty, as to juſtify his enterprize in the 
minds of the people; and, in re-eſtabliſh- 
ing the aſſemblies, he did not fail to give 
the prelates the firſt rank in them; who 
affecting not to admit the Jaity into the 
cognizance of the affairs belonging to their 
ſphere, would be ſeparated from them; 
as the lords, on their fide, did not admit 


the clergy into the cognizance of milita- 


ry affairs, tho', perhaps, there is ſome ap- 
pearance that they conſulted them, at leaſt 
in the quality of caſuiſts or lawyers, for 
the deciſion of capital affairs, tho they 
had no ſhare in the judgment that paſſed, . 

The third eſtate was not then reckoned, 


becauſe the people were flayes; or, if \ 


that term is too harſh, becauſe they were 
condemned to a ſort of ſervitude, which 
fixed them to till and labour the ground, 
Servi adęriptitii glebæ, as ſay the an- 


tient monuments. Thus, until the people | 


arrived at liberty, to the right of poſſeſ- 
ling themſelves, and having goods of 
their own, we mult not be altoniſhed at 


. 
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38 re 
Letter their not having any rank in the ſtate, 
II. nor conſequently in the parliaments ot 
. WY W aſſemblies, not even in the acclamatiom 
. of the crowd, which Hincmar calls the 
multitude, but out of which he poſitively 

remarks, that all the inferior perſons, that 

is to ſay, all that were not French, were 

excluded. We muſt further obſerve, that 
Charlemagne having formed two kingdom 

dependant on his ſupreme monarchy, that 

_ 1840 ſay, Italy for his ſecond ſon Pepin, 

and Aguitain for the third, who was af. 

terwards the emperor Louis the De vous 

he gave to thoſe kingdoms the right of 

forming particular aſſemblies for their own 
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adminiſtration ; ſubordinate, however, to 
the general aſſemblies, of which he was 
the chief: and it was therefore, that he 
obliged thoſe ſame ſons to appear from 
time to time, with a great part of their 
forces, in the general parliaments ; as. well 

to let them feel their dependance, as to ac: 
cuſtom them to that union and that corte- 
ſpondence of ſentiments, which he judged 
ought to be the unſhakable foundation of 
the monarchy. But as France was govern 
in a quite different manner after him, and 
that thirty years after his death, the partit- 
ons made by the ſons and grandſons of Louis 
the Devour, totally diſmembered the mo- 
narchy; each kingdom thus divided from 
it, took the cuſtom of forming pro 
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te. WY Gates, upon this ground, that it was the Letter 
or common right and inſtitution of Charle- =. 
ns nagen; and there was nothing but the . . 
he — peril of the monarchy, — 8 
y ſbometimes obliged the princes to reunite, _ 8 

ut in ſpite of the fury with which they 9 

ere were animated againſt one another, that 88 

at kept up the cuſtom, but not the n 

1 of general parliaments. ES 
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LETTER NG; 
Detail of the parliaments aſſembled und- 
| the ſecond race, and their moſt celebratel 
judgments, with remarks on their antien 


„ Germany, Poland, on what was pradtifed 

Jiflitu- . | 
tionsof the not long ago in Denmark and Seder, 
people for and what has been done in France, even 
3 within theſe few years, we ſhall eaſih 
recog find, that all the governments of the 
tings. Kingdoms formed in Europe, on the dif 
membering the Roman empire, had a pai- 
ticular attention not to abandon them- 
ſelves ſo much to the power of their 
kings, as that their authority could not 
be tempered by that of the ſeveral tribo- 
nals, whoſe original bufineſs was expreſi 
to ſhare it. The fame inſtitution is found 
in every place, tho' under different names; 
as thoſe of diets in Germany and Poland; 
parliaments in England ; ſtates in Franc, 
Sweden, and Denmark; Cortes in Arro- 
gon, Portugal, and even in Caftile, tho 
à conquer d country. The people to 
| : hom 


Juriſdiction. | | 
Letter HA TE VER little reflection we 
III. make on what paſſes in England, 


Arier Parliaments of "ON ver: 


whom we aſcribe the foundation of thoſe Letter 
different kingdoms, were Barbarians, III. 
come from the heart of the North, or the WY 
extremities of Scythia, who had noknow- 
ledge either of letters or Pagen, and 
full as little of the refined policy of thoſe 
legiſlators, who had, with ſtudy and me- 
ditation, compoſed the laws of the great 
eſt part of the cities and republicks of 
Greece, in the times of their liberty: but 
following down right common; ſenſe, which 
was not wanting in them, they knew, 

that as the monarchical government was 
indiſpenſably neceſſary. for a people who 
propoſed to make conqueſts by the way of 
arms, eſpecially having to do with ſuch 

| redoubted enemies as the Romans, the in- 
conveniencies of. an unlimited authority 
of the kings, to whom they were willing. 
to ſubmit themſelves, obliged them to 
moderate it, by the concurrence of the 
antients of each nation; that is, what e- 
ſtabliſhed the uſe of the common afſem- 
blies, even among the French, the moſt 
inattentive of all, There is alſo no per- 
fon but what knows the unhappy conſe- 
quences of deſpotick power, whether by 
his own proper experience, or by the ex- 
amples *# the eaſtern monarchies, or even 
by thoſe of the Romans. Thus, I think, 


that every unbiaſſed an of tolerable un- 1 | | | 
dancing and know edge, muſt look | | 
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62 LETTERS oz the Wa. 
Letter upon the political ſyſtem of the illuſttibi 
III. Baſſuet, biſhop of Meaux, as one of the 
noſt ſhameful witneſſes of the unworthi. 
neſs of orff age, and the corruption d 
hearts, againſt which erudition, and the 
lights, of the mind, afford no ſuccours but 
what artifice may turn aſide, and employ 
againſt truth itſelf. There is nothing in 
deed diſcovers the falſeneſs of his heart 
more than the perpetual abuſe he ha 
made of the texts of HoLy SCRIPTURE; 
to forge new chains for the natural liber. 
ty of man, and to augment the pom 
and cruelty of kings. It is true, that to 
ſhield his ſyſtem from univerſal deteſtation, 
he has drawn a very fine and moſt magniſ- 
cent picture of the obligations of the royal. 
ty; but this, in my opinion, is what the mote 
diſcovers the falſe part of his work, be 
' cauſe it will always be the part which 
princes will take the leaſt notice of, while 
they will by force make good that which 
regards ſubmiſſion : thus ſince ſuppoſing 
the authority without bounds, we muſt 
return to ſay with Marcus Aurelius, ot 
even with Mr. de Meaux himſelf, that th: 
people ⁊vill never” be happy but when td 
kings are ſaints or philoſophers, or oben 
| #be ſaints and philoſophers come to be kings? 
Mich is It is difficult hot to praiſe the forefight af 
fra our forefathers, and not to think, with 
grvern- them, that the moſt deſirable government 
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s that, where the ſupreme authority is Letter 


as that to which Charlemagne gave his 
confidence. I don't judge ſo upon the 


o r 
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temper'd by a council equally wiſe, diſ- III. 
intereſted, and neceſſary ; ſuch, to fayall, WW 
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faith of Hincmar alone ; we have the en- 
tire body of the laws drawn up in the 
parliaments, under the name of Capitula- 
ries; and there is not, moreover, any con- 
temporary hiſtorian, but what has re- 
ported the time, place, occafion, and the 
deliberation of thoſe- aſſemblies, not to 
ſpeak of an infinity of charters which 
were made in them, and of which the Be. 
nedictines have publiſhed a pretty large 
number within theſe few year. 

I will not here make the chronology 


of the parliaments of the firſt race, no 


more than of thoſe aſſembled by the chil» 

dren. of Charles Martel; fuch a detail 

would fill a volume; and moreover, as 

it iscertain that Charlemagne re-eſtabliſhed 

them in a fixed point of authority and ju 
riſdiction, which may be looked upon ay 

a new epoch, it will be ſufficient to take 

them at that time, ſince which they were 

not interrupted, until the intire ruin of the 
governmgnt,, I don't pretend, neverthe- | 
les, rhat the firſt aſſemblies held under 
that prince, had all the authority with 

which he afterwards veſted them, when | 
* tad finithad-biagha pf Sarmpbnt 07 — 
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Letter the compoſing of which he entirely ap: 
III. plied himſelf, as we ſhall ſee by what fol- 
— O WS. a 7 3h ö 3 N 
Short i- CHARLES came to the crown by the 
Le, death of his father, in the end of Septen- 
cid e ber, 768, and was crowned at Noyon, 
emblies, the 6th of October, the ſame day that his 
== 4 brother was crowned at .Soiſſons. Their 
4} underſtanding together was but indifferent; 
Charle- this was very likely the reaſon why they 
magne. afſembled no - parliament before the year | 

' 770, when Charles having celebrated Ea. 
ler at Liege, came to keep his firſt aſſem- 
bly at Worms; the queen, his mother, 
went thither to meet him, after having had 
a conference with Carloman at Seltæ, on 
the Rhine. That aſſembly took into con- 
ſideration, the proper means for main · 
taining union between the royal brothers, 
and alſo the marrying of Charles to the 

F king of Lombardy's daughter; whichprin- 
_ ceſs, the queen mother herſelf went to con- 

Ly duct out of Italy, taking her journey thi- 
ther by Bavaria and Tyrol. In 771 
Charles called his parliament at FValencien. 
nes; the ſtate was ſtill divided, 'Carloman 
not dying before the ſecond of December 
t %. nn 
In 7, all the kingdom being united, 

the parliament was called to meet at m. 
and there they reſolved upon the Sam 
war, the ſucceſs of which was 
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Antient Parliaments of Francs: 


E oY 


Erſbourg, and deſtroyed the famous temple 
of Irminſul, to the worſhip of which i- 
dol the Saxons were ſo attached, that they 


back from the banks of the Meſer, to paſs 


ER. ES. 


of pope Adrian I. came to crave his pro- 


t; eection againſt the Lombards; that demand 
7] SW having been debated in the winter parlia- 
ment, the war of Italy was there in ſome 
7” WW ncafore reſolved upon, and the general 
„ parliament appointed to meet at Geneva, 
7 that when they had approved it, the ex- 
 Wpcdition might ſuffer no delay. That war 
" Nvas not ended until pretty far in the year 
” 74, by the impriſonment of the king of 
- ombardy, and the intire conqueſt of his 
8 minis, | 


In 775 the king held the general par= 
lament at Duren, in the country of 7 Us 
ers, from whence he marched into Sax- 


* 


rf y, to chaſtiſe ſome revolts in that coun- 
2 y; after which he went about the end 
＋ f the year into Haly, where the duke of 


rioul was going to deliver up his province 
to the Greeks: he celebrated Eaſter at 
Treviſo, 48d came back in haſte to hold 


; he parliament of Ie Weg 776 at Worms, 
| here he had orderec it to meet, 


— 


could not reliſh chriſtianity. He came 


the winter at Thionville, where the legates 
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66 LET TE RS onthe «. 
Letter The parliament of the year 777, one 
III. of the moſt famous of that reign, was af- 
ſenbled at Paderborn, where they ſaw an 
1 Arabian prince come to . implore the al- 
princein- ſiſtance of the French againſt the oppteſ- 
plores the ſion of the caliph of Spain, who had with- 
nc drawn the obedience: he owed to the caliph 
= of Babylon ; and the hopes of making that 
againſi diviſion turn to the advantage of the chri. 
the ca. tian religion, prevailed upon the king and 
- ue. the nation to promiſe him a powerful af 
56a ſiſtance ; in conſequence of which, the 
campaign againſt Saxony being finiſhed, 
Charles began his march through Frame; 
he kept his Chriſtmas at Douſy-les-prez, 
near Sedan, and his Eaſter in the palace of 
Caſſeneuil near Agen, from whence he took 
the rout of Pampeluna. The abſence d 
the king not having permitted a general 
aſſembly in the year 778, that of the fol. 
Towing year was held at Duren, and be- 
came famous by the homages of ſeverd 

princes of 1taly, „ 
The parliament of 781, was held at 
the ſources of the river Lippe, upon ac- 
| count of the war which had begun again 
in Saxony. Afﬀter the campaign, the king, 
with the queen and their children, went 
to Rome, where Pepin, and Louis the 
king's third fon, were crowned, the firſt 
. King of Italy, and the other of Aquitan, 
on Eafter-Day, 781. The reſt of the ye! 
„ W 


— 
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was ſpent in negociating with Tafillon, Letter 


— 


. king of Bavaria, by the pope's media- III. 
an tion. 5 | | WYNI 
lf. In 782, the parliament was again af 
el. ſembled near the ſources of the Lippe, and 

h- che war continued all that year in Saxony, 

ph and the two following; in the laſt of 
at which the king aſſembled a great council, 

fs on the banks of the Eißꝭ, towards the end 

nd WY of the ſummer, where the parliament was 
if. WY ordered to meet at Paderborn, through an 

he opinion that fo great an aſſembly would 

d, WY contribute to determine the Saxons to an 
entire obedience ; and, indeed, it was fol- 

2 lowed by the converſion of Yitkinge, and 

of Wi their other chiefs. iow 
The parliament of 786 was aſſembled 

of WY at Worms, where the homage of the 

ral WY Bretons was received; and towards the end 

ol- of the year, the king went to Rome, from 

x- WH whence he did not return until the year 
78), for the parliament that aſſemblecat 

| Worms. It was there that by a new teſti- 
at WJ mony of his confidence, he would renden 
c an account of what he had done in Italy, 


as well in regard to the lords of the coun- 

try, as to Tafillon, King of Bavaria, 

from wham he looked upon it neceſſary to 

enact a new oath of fidelity, not only to 

himſelf, but to his children, and all the 
People of Braas in France, = 5 


Fa.  Frenh 
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68 LET T ERS on tbe 
Letter French nation; which occaſioned a con- 
III. cluſion in the aſſembly, to ſend new de- 
A puties to that prince, to demand a per- 
formance of what he had promiſed to the 
pope. Upon his refuſal, Charles marched 

into Bavaria, where he forced him to de- 

liver thirteen hoſtages, his only ſon being 

oF the nullibes,” © He 2 S.; 

In 788, the parliament was held at Ia. 

gelbeim, in the neighbourhood of Ment: ; 
where Taſjllon appearing, according to the 
king's order, he was accaſed by his own 
ſubjects of a new breach of his faith, which 


he confeſſed himſelf, with this excuſe, that 

he was ſuborned by his wife, who was 
daughter of the king of the Lombards, and 

conſequently highly incenſed againſt Wi & 

Charles, The trial was but ſhort; the h 

witneſſes were heard; that unfortunate t 

prince's confeſſion was received, and. his V 

peer, that is to fay; the lords aſſembled, y 

aving judged him worthy of death, he n 

was unanimouſly condemned by one and E 

. all, but the king, who granted him the m 

» favour of doing penance the reſt of his in 

| life in the monaſtery of Femieges, to which u 

lace he was carried, and there ſhut up 6 

with his ſon, who was pronounced guilty an 

by the ſole misfortune of his birth, ac- fe 

_ cording to the antient French law, which of 

always condemned the children along 

with the father. 11 _ "Thi T 


. 


 "Antient Parliaments of France. 
This example of the power of a French 


:, Ss 


foreign king, the couſin-german, and 
brother-in-law of - the reigning monarch 
of France, condemned to death for a 
breach of faith, and violation of the oath 
of obedience he had taken. to the king 
and the French nation, To this expreſ- 
fion, let us join that by which the lords 
aſſembled in parliament, are named peers, 
or fellows of the prince, in order to make 
a better judgment of the ſuperiority of a 
Frenchman, when he joins to his birth ac- 
quired talents, and merit enough to enter 
into the common conſultations” —-— + 
The year 789, the parliament aſſem- 
bled at Arix-/a-Chapelle, where the king 


©. 
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Þ was LH 


year 790, for regulating the police of his 


— 7 


He there afſembled a moſt ſolemn parlia- 


om 


Letter 


W parliament, is remarkable; we here ſee a III. 
Example 


of the 
former 


prer of 


the 


French 


parlia- 
ments, 


had paſſed the winter. In that aſſembly, 
the war againſt the Vilſes and Abrodites 
was reſolved upon. Charles ſet apart the 


monarchy, and paſſed it intirely at Worms. 


ment, whoſe acts hold the principal place 
is in the Capitularies. There they refolved 
h vpon the war againſt the Huns, and the A. 
ares, who poſſeſſed the preſent Hungary 
and therfbllowing year the parliament aſ- 

;- WY imbled at Ratisbon, as well upon account 

h of the fire that happened in the palace 

g at Worms, as to be hearer the new war. 


The conqueſts were puſhed as far as Raab. 
8 e 9 


chat prevailed in the precedent year; but 


"LETTERS oth © 
The parliament of 792 was again aſ- 
ſembled at Rati sbon, for the ſame reaſons 


the deliberations of it were very different, 
they rolling firſt on the condemnation of 
Felix biſhop of Urgel, who for that time 
retracted his errors before the aſſembly, 
and afterwatds before the pope, to whom 
he was ſent; and ſecondly, on the puniſh- 
ment of crook-back'd Pepin, the eldeſt of 
Charles's illegitimate children, who, piqued 
at the affronts put upon him by queen Faf- 
trade, carried his reſentments ſo far, as to 
conſpire againſt the king his father's life 
Fe and his accomplices were equally con- 
demned to death; but the ſentence was 
afterwards changed into baniſhment. Pe. 
pin ſhut himſelf up all the reſt of his n 
in the abby of Pruin. 
The parliament of 793 was held again 
in the ſame place; but nothing was treated 
of in it but works of peace, becauſe every 
thing appeared quiet throughout the whole 
extent of the monarchy; that is to fay, 
the building a bridge on the Danube, and 
the junction of that riyer with the Maine 
and the Rhine. | 
In 794, the French parliament ceded 
its place and its rank to a famous council 
that aſſembled after Eaſter, at Francfort 
on the Maine. The pope's legates affiſt- 
An it, with a great bumper of biſhops Fa 


d .. rr 
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the Prench monarchy, ſolemnly to con- Lehr 
demn the errors of Felix of Urgel, and the 258 
adoration of images, which had been Wo 


e by a Greek council. 
In 795, the aſſembly of the e 


pas called and held at Cuſeſtein, a ſuburb 


of Mentz, on the other fide of the Rhine, 
and there they reſolved on a new war a- 
gainſt the Saxons. 

Thoſe of the years 796 and 797 were 
held at Aix- la- Chapelle, and they felt, with 
joy and acknowledgment, the effects of : 
the prince's liberality, who divided among 
the lords part of the treaſure taken from 
the Huns, which he had ordered to be 
brought thither, as well by Henry duke of 


| Frioul, as by king Pepin his ſon, There 
| were preſent ſeveral embaſſadors, not only 
| from the neighbouring nations under the 


French empire, but alſo from the emperor 
of Greece; and alſo another Arabian 
prince, with whoſe fortune the king 
e Louis king of Aguitain, his third 
. 

In the parliament of 798, Charles re- 
ceived the embaſſadors of Alphonſo Chri- 


fiian, king of a part of Spain; thoſe of 


the engpreſs Irene, who had juſt ordered 

her ſon to be deprived of his fight; and 

thoſe of ſeveral barbarous nations. 2 
Thar order of holding the parliaments 


every year, was — continued during 
1 che 


22 LETTERS VAG. 
Letter the life of Charlemagne z but as the detail 
III. of each is not neceſſary to the ſubject in 


hand, I believe it will be ſufficient here. c 
my after to take notice only of thoſe that had t 
the greateſt reputation, or decided the toll } 
important affairs. i 
Charle- Such was that of the year 806, in which v 
mip, Charles, cover d all over with glory, and a 
partition in the height of proſperity, but neverthe- c 
the em- leſs apprehending, through a juſt diſtruſt t 
2 % Of futurity, that the partage of his domi. : 
len. nions after his. death, might cauſe divi- 0 
ſion and ſtrife among his children, and y 
give riſe to a civil war, capable of deſtroy- c 

ing a part of the nation, fb dear to him, t 

was defirous, with the conſent of a gene- ſ 

ral parliament, to ſettle the conditions f 

the peace, which he ordered them to my ſ 


with one another, and regulate the 
tion of the monarchy ; ; the act which — 
paſſed on that occaſion, at Thionville, is 
preſerved to our days, and ſhews that it 
drew its principal authority from the con- 
ſent of all the grandees. 

Seven years after, that is to. lay, the 
year 813, the fortune of that great prince; 
or rather the fortune of the monarchy, be- 
ing very much changed by the deaths: of | 

. his eldeſt ſons, Charts and Pepin, he aſ⸗ 
ſembled the general parliament of all his 
dominions, at Aix-Ja-Chapelle, and having 
order d Louis — of Aguitain to bs 

| | there 
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that was to be of that aſſembly, from the 


higheſt to the loweſt, fays 'Thegan, defir- 
ing them to have, for that only ſon that 
' was left him, the fame attachment, 
| and the fame fidelity they had for his 


own perſon, and ſoliciting their conſent 
to his elevation, which they all grant- 
ed with applauſe and joy. Behold an- 
other parliament, which, as to right, 
was acknowledged arbiter. of the crown, 

even by Charlemagne himſelf! It is cer- 
tain, nevertheleſs (for every thing muſt be 
faid) that the right of Louis was not with- 
Jout its difficulties, becauſe there was a 
ſon of his elder brother living, a prince of 
great hopes, who was then in poſſeſſion 
of Italy, in which throne he had ſucceed- 
ed his father; and, I believe I may ad- 
vance, that nothing leſs than the unani- 
mous conſent of a ,general parliament 
could ſtrip him of the right of elderſhip ; 
nevertheleſs, we ſhall ſee that prince pe 
iſh in a few years, by the judgment of an- 
other parliament held in the fame place, 
tor having thought to go againſt the re- 
gulation made by that of which we are 
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bar. 


there, he would, before he took him in an Letter 
affociate in the empire, as he intended, III. 
conſult in private every biſhop and lord (VI 


<4: 
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Letter * Charlemagne's reign ended in 814, and 
III. gave beginning to that of Leuis the De. 
> wout, who ſhewed no leis deference than 
_— his father to the right and authority df 
Charle- Parliaments ; but who began to corrupt 
magne, their integrity, by labouring rather 0 
and ce, inſpire, them with his own ſentiment, 
3 than to draw advantage from their advice; 
of te The firſt in his reign was aſſembled in 
parlia- the firſt year of it, 814, at Aix-/a-Ch- 
2 elle, and was very numerous; ſeveral te. 
arlia- . | 3 | 
ments Pgulations were made in it, and feve- if 
held in his ral commiſſaries were ſent to procure 
reign. the execution 'of them in the provinces 
In 815 Louis held the parliament at Pa. 
derborn, towards the end of the ſummer, 
and there received a. great many embaſ 
ſadors from the neighbouring provinces, 
In 817, he held it again at Aix-ia. Cha. 
pelle, and in it got the aſſociating his el 
deſt ſon Lothaire with him in the empire; 
and a ſhare for each of his two youn- 

ger ſons agreed to. The parliament f 
818, which had been appointed to meet 
at Thionville, was removed to Aix-lt- 
Chapelle, upon account of the trial af 
Bernard king of Italy, and his accom. 
plices. Without entering into the detail 
of that deplorable hiſtory, which is well 
enough known, it is ſufficient, , for my 
deſign, to obſerve that the grandſon of 
Cbarlemagne, the immediate repreſents: 
5 | 2 av 
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tive of the royal houſe, the mot illuſtri- Letter 
ous prelates of the time, and the beſt qua- III. 
lified lords, were ſentenced by that par- WWW 
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lament, ſome to loſe their heads, and 
others to be depoſed. It is a terrible ex- 
ample of the right and authority of a 
French parliament, whoſe ſentence ought 


not to be ſo much attributed to the will 


and influence of the prince who procured 
it, as not eaſily to diſtinguiſh the right 
from the fact; the emperor Louis, who, 
at that time, would have been very angry 
to hear himſelf accuſed of inhumanity, or, 
at leaſt, of being jealous of his nephew, 
having appeared to meddle in the affair, 
with no other view than to ſoften. the 


W condemnation. 


The parliaments of Ingelbeim in 819, 
and Aix in 820, of the fame place, and 
Thionville in 82 t, did nothing more con- 
ſiderable than the eſtabliſhment of ſome 
monaſtical rules, the renewal of the oaths, 
for preſerving the ſhares divided between 
the princes, and the reconciliation of thoſe 
unfortunate lords and prelates that had 
ſurvived the maſſacre of 8 18, 
The parliament aſſembled at Attigny, 
in 822, was more ſingular than any of the 
former, "becauſe Louis himſelf woyld be 
tried in it, and receive penance from the 


hands of the wage for the violence he 


in the. year 818: ac- 
9 knowledging 


had been guilty 0 


1 


576 LET T ERS on te + 
Letter knowledging then, that the death d 
III. fo great a prince had not happen d 
but through his fault, ſince he might at 
leaſt have prevented it. The following 

parliaments, until 829, afford nothing df 
moment, except that held at Worms, ii 

the laſt of thoſe years, which was aſſem. 

| ; bled for applying ſome remedy to a ge. 
| | neral diſcontent, that ſeemed to threaten 
= the prince with the greateſt of perils ; 'he 
there conferr'd the dignity of high cham. 
berlain, the greateſt belonging - to the 
palace, on Bernard Count de la Marche 
4Eſpagne, whoſe haughtineſs and inſo. 
lence compleated the ruin of every 

The troubles of the year 830 were not 

put an end to, but by the parliament aſ. 

ſembled at Nimeguen, in the month of 
Ocober, which having taken cognizance 
of the reſpective complaints of the father 
and his children, re-eſtabliſhed Louis in 
the imperial dignity. People were then 
fo perſuaded of the parliament's right to 
make laws in matters of government, that 
the emperor juſtly apprehending the effe 
of that contempt into which he was fal- 
len in France, always obſtinately refuſed 
to let the parliament aſſemble in it; hop- | 
ing better ſucceſs from the diſpoſitions of 
| Germany, where ſeveral particular _ 
5 en 
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fits beſtowed by him, had ſecured him a Letter 
much greater number of creatures. | 
The parliament of 831 was held at WWW 

Thionville, that of 832 at Orleans; from 
whence Louis went into Limofin, and there 


aſſembled another, at the end of which 
he cauſed king Pepin, his ſon, to be ar- 
reſted, and ſent priſoner to Trier. 

The year 833 ſaw the troubles re- 
newed with greater fury than before. 


Louis was ſeized in the midſt of his army, 


and delivered up to his children, who lead 
him priſoner to Compregne, at which place 
the parliament that was to paſs judgment 


on him to be depoſed, was appointed to 


meet in October; but he prevented that ſen- 


tence by voluntarily ſubmitting himſelf to 


publick penance, which render'd him in- 
capable of all ſecular functions. 

Peace being re-eſtabliſhed about the end 
of the year 5 34, the parliament was aſ- 
ſembled at Attigny, to confider of means 
for repairing an infinity of diſorders cauſed 
by the foregoing war. The parliament: 
of Worms in 83 5 bad the ſame object; as 
had likewiſe thoſe of 836, the firſt aſſem- 
bled at Aix. Ia. Chapelle, and the ſecond in 
the neighbourhood of Lyons. That of 
037, was held at Chierfi, and another, the 
year following, at Worms, in which the 
emperor ſettled the ſhare of Charles his 
youngeſt ſon, with the conſent of Lotbaire 
his eldeſt, | Pepin 


1 Charles Worms, War being afterwards declared 
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78 LETTERS os A. 
Letter Pepin king of Aguitain dying in the 

III. beginning of the year 839, ſeveral pro- 
yy jets were formed about his ſucceſſion, 

which gave occaſion for holding ſome 
parliaments of the country; that aſſembled 

at Chalons on the Soan, about the end of 

the year, was general, and Louis deter- 

mined in it to confer that kingdom on his 

ſon Charles, This gave riſe. to a third ci- 

vil war, which afforded him ſo much 

Death of chagrin and vexation, that he died of it 
Louis the in the month of June, in the year 840, 
Devout, before, the meeting of the general aſſem- 


and ac- 


aun of bly, which he had appointed to be at 


the Bald. on all ſides, hatred, fury, and diviſion, 
having ſucceeded that unanimity which 
reigned in the days of Charlemagne, the 
| hoſtile, enraged brothers, fought the bloody 
Battle of battle of Fontenay ; in which ſuch a mul- 
Fonte- titude of French periſhed, that to reckon 
' mY. from that epoch, there did not ſeem to 
=; be either courage, virtue, or fidelity left 
any where in the nation. The conſe- 
quence of that fatal day, was the calling 
of a parliament at Aix-la-Cbapelle, here 
the clergy having got the upper hand, dar- 
ed pronounce a ſentence of depoſition a- 
gainſt the emperor Lotbaire, and adjudged 
his kingdoms on this ſide of the Alps to 
his brothers, Louis and Charles, who di- 
vided them between themſelves oo 


dead but juſt thirty years, all the French 
walked by one only way, which was that 
of the publick intereſt, peace, and con- 
cord; but that afterwards every man 


own intereſt, and particular ſatisfaction, 


ee 


lard, abbot of Corbie, of whom I have 


tard occafion to obſerve, that the admini- 
tration of that monk had in a great meaſure 


gave to the publick good, while he en- 


ſtate; in which he nevertheleſs had ſuc- 


lolved upon his alliance merely through 
the hopes he had, that it would procure 


It is then, to that fatal epoch of the 
year 843, that we muſt aſcribe, on one 


on the other, the eſtabliſhment of the Gal- 


; lican 


having nothing before his eyes but his 


nothing could reſult from ſuch views but 
univerſal confuſion, and the ruin of the 


The marriage of Charles the Bald, which Marri- 


was celebrated the fame year 843, with 4 4 
Hermentrude, niece of the famous Ade- the Ball, 


lately made mention, gave the ſame Ma- 
ruined France, by the little attention he 
deavour d nothing ſo much as making 
creatures for himſelf at the expence of the 

ceeded to ſuch a degree, that Charles re 


him a great number of new friends.  - | | 


hide, the ruin of the French empire, and, 
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ſpot. Nitard, who has written the hi- Letter 
ſtory of thoſe times, ; expreſly remarks, III. 7 
that in the reign of Charlemagne, who was . 


+ Charles 


80 


Letter 


III. 


of the ſhare granted to Charles the: Bali 


dition had forged, or to oppreſs and over 
 whelm them by extraordinary taxes and 


Parlia- 
ments 
under 


the Bald. 


It would certainly be very uſeleſs to en- 


| laments held during this reign, almoſt all 
of them in France alone, except a''few 


there being but four or five of them from 


| 


- LETTERS onthe ' 
lican monarchy, very near ſuch as it ſub. 
fiſts at this preſent time, in conſequence 


according to the conditions of the peace 
which the brothers then made among 
themſelves. It is true, that Charles af- 
terwards extended his limits by the acquis 
fition of a part of Lorain, Burgunt, 
Dauphine, and Provence: he even ob- 
tain'd the empire towards the end of hi 
days. But his particular fortune -was of 
no advantage to the ſtate : on the contra- 
ry, it only contributed to ruin it, in giv- 
ing him occaſion either to neglect his 
own dominions, merely to run after the 
phantoms which his covetouſneſs and am- 


impoſitions, to provide for the expences 
in which he had engaged himſel. 
We reckon, nevertheleſs, forty-ſia par. 


aſſembled on the frontiers, rather as the 
means of reconciliation between the neigh- 
bouring princes, than to form any rego- 
lations of the police and the government 


ter into a detail of ſo many aſſemblies, 
which we can draw any political inſtme- 
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| 750 ernay in 846, in which the clergy Li 
bake 2 and for which they 


followed ; that of Orleans in 848, in which 
Charles the Bald was crowned king of A- | 
quitain; that of Chartres in 949, in 
which Charles, the ſon of one king of A. 
quitain, and brother of ah Was 
ſhaved and ſent to Corbie ; that of Soi 
"ns in 835, for the condemnation of Pe. 
pin king of Aquitain, who had 'his head 
likewiſe ſhaved in it, and was then ſhut 
up in the convent of St. Medard; that 
of 860, held at Compiegne, where a 
general impoſt was agreed to, for paying 
the Normans, by a common tax on all- 
the plow'd lands and habitations through- 
out the kingdom, and an eſtimate of the 
Wurniture of houſes : a thing until then 
unknown; that of Piſtes in 864, whoſe 
onſtitutions are very ample. and very i im- 
portant, to ſhew the cuſtom of chat time, 

particularly in regard to the mint; that 
df Ments in 869, for the coronation of 
barles the Bald in Lorain; thoſe of Mer- 

en and Aix- la- Chapelle in 870, for the 

partition of the ſame country; that of 
elbe im $71, for the trial of Feri 

an, the king's ſecond ſon ; thoſe of Gon- 
reville and Rheims in 873, for dilipat- 

ng the reciprocal diſtruſts of the king and 


© lords, and for renewing the oaths; 
"08 << 8 
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took their revenge in the parliaments that nd 
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Letter that of Senlis in the fame year, for put, 
III. ting out the eyes of the unfortunate Car- 
tbomnan; thoſe of Compiegne and Chierſj in 
| 877, in which a new impoſition wa 
laid for the king's journey into Troh, and 
ſeveral regulations were made for the re- 
gency of the kingdom in his abſence, a 
well as the ſucceſſion in caſe. of hy) 

. e e 
The au- All that can be gathered from the reign 
thor's re- of Charles the Bald, amounts to no mor 
Helin than to make us deplore the fatal con- 

on the | 7 * „ 
teign ef ſequences of private intereſt : ſince we 
Charles can obſerve nothing in it but a genen 
the Bald, deſolation, cauſed by the inteſtine div- 
— ſions, the ravages of the Normans, and 
that the covetouſneſs of the monarch, We 
prince. find nothing in that prince's conduct but 
an unmeaſurable ſelf- love, which þlinded 
him to every other object; no conſiden- 
tion for his poſterity, or the ſucceſſion, 
as the acts of Chierſj plainly teſtify : thus 
to the corruption of manners, which bs 
example had introduced, were entitel 
- owing the contempt, and forgetfulnefs ofthe 
duty and engagements of ſociety ; the ſoure 
of thoſe uſurpations, which diſmember 
France immediately after his death, Thi 
proof of this propoſition is demonſtratedly 
the conſideration of the perſons who mad 
-. thoſe firſt uſurpations, and the manner i 
which they were made, At the 7 
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onneze, of a part of Burgundy, of Dau- 


neſs to cauſe himſelf to be crown'd king 
of them, as ſoon as ever the eyes of Louis 
the Stutterer were cloſed. After him came 
Raoul d Eſtralinguen, couſin german f 
Charles the Bald, uſurper and king of the 
Trangurane Burgundy ; the two Bernards, 
one duke of Auvergne and Poitou, and the 
other of Septimania ; the children of Ro- 
bert the Strong, duke or marquis of 
France, uncle to his ſecond wife, who 
diſpoſſeſs d his poſterity in the perſon of 
Charles the Simple, his grandſon, and in 
that of Charles duke of Lorain, To. theſe 
uſurpers, let us join the counts of Flan- 
ders, deſcended from Judith the daughter 
of Charles the Bald; the counts of Senlis, 
and princes of Vermandois, deſcended from 
king Bernard; the counts of Bourdeaux, 
Limoges, Angoulkme, Perigord, and ſe- 
veral more, - who having been brought up 
in his court, and under his eye, it is im- 
poſſible to believe they could learn in any 
ſchool but his, the ſentiments of partia- 
lity, and other motives to their uſurpa- 
tons, „% es; | 


* In Douphing, 
"= 84: _ 


them, we ſee Bozon, his Brother-in-law, Letter 
rſt count of * Vienne, afterwards duke of III. 
Lambardy, and at laſt, uſurper of the Li.. 


bin? and Provence; who had the bold-. 2555 


Q and ſo diſturbed by inteſtine diviſions, that 
Louis the e can hardly draw any induction from it, 


reign. by a repudiated mother. Thoſe young 
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84  LETTERSon th 
Letter The reign of Louis the Stutterer, © ſuc. 
III. ceffor of Charles the Bald, was fo ſhor, 


Stutterer: 1 5 2 
n for the rule of the government. We ſe, 


ments in nevertheleſs, that when there was talk d 
hi5reign. his coronation, Hincmar, archbiſhop of 
Rheims, threw ſeveral objections and dil. 
ficulties in his way; which, under the 
pretext of greater ſecurity, and a gegen 
conſent, tended to put his right to the ar- 
bitration of a parliament: but the atriul 
of the empreſs Richilde, his father's vi- 
dow, and her brother Bogon, having open- 
ed the way to particular conferences, Hin. 
mar gave up his principal obſtacles, and 
granted that party whatever they de- 
manded. F 
Louisand In 879, after the Stutterer's death, the 
Carlo- parliament aſſembled at Meaux, had long 
cM debates about the choice of a ſucceſſor, 
ents in and at laſt adjudged the royalty to Lait 
their and Carloman, ſons of the late king, tho 


kings performed a great many aCtiong- a 
valour, during the little time they reigned; 
they fought the. Normans with wat, 5% 
they ſtormed and carried the city of V%. 
enne in Dauphint, which Bozon had mad 
the capital of his new kingdom. Bit 
having had proof of the uſeleſſneſs of pa- 
liaments, ſince rule and order had been 


2 
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baniſhed from them by factions and private Letter 

intereſt, they ſeem to have made no other III. 
uſe of them than the ordaining general 


it, collections, for paying the retrait of ſome 
ſee, Narman troops. Charles the Groſs, ſon of Charles 
of Louis the Germanick, ſucceeded them in - 4 
of Wi the year 884, and aſſembled a famous par- 

lit BN liament at Gondreville, in the following 
tie year, of the effect of which hiſtory is ne- 


rertheleſs perfectly ſilent. In a few years 
after, that prince gave ſo many marks of 
weakneſs, that he fell into univerſal con- 


i. tempt; he was abandoned by all the 
0- world, even in Germany, whither he had 
2 Wel 1 | 

nd The kingdom of France indiſputably be- 


longed to Charles, the laſt of the ſons of 
Louis the Stutterer ; but as he was born fix 
months after the death of his father, he was 
ſtill too young to ſupport the burden of a 
crown, ſo heavy as that of France was 
then; fo that an aſſembly of the grandees 
was abſolutely neceſſary, for giving him a ' 
tutor veſted with the title and power f 
royalty, becauſe of the general danger in 
which the kingdom was at that time. 
dome authors pretend that the choice was 
decided iii a parliament held at Compeigne. 
Others maintain, that nothing was decided 
there, and that a particular faction ſet Eu- pyqe, if 
a of Paris on the throne, upon account Paris 
of the great reputation he had gained by 

Gy : the 
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Letter the defence of that place againſt the No. 
III. mans. Indeed he was not crowned at 
Wy w Rheims, according to the antient cuſtom, 
' becauſe of the oppoſition made by the 
count of Flanders, and the party that ap- 
peared for the blood of Charlemagne ; but 
at Sens, by the archbiſhop of that city: in 
the mean time, Guy, duke of Spolett, 
ſupported by another party, got himſelf 
crowned at Langres. Eudes, howeve, 
wore the crown with haughtineſs and dig 
nity, and even with great ſucceſs, until the 
year 892, when having too openly diſco 
vered his intention, to keep the crown it 
prejudice of the lawful heir, a ſudden r- 
volution happened in favour of the latter, 
who was crowned at Rheims, in Fanuary, 
893. Theannals of Metz make mention i 
of a parliament, in which Gaultier, ne- 
phew of king Eudes, having drawn hi 
ſword againſt his uncle, was puniſhed fer 
the attempt by the loſs of his head; bit 
they do not name the place where thi 
parliament aſſembled. In fact, Rude 
kept the title of king, until his death i 
898, when he reſtored it to him whot 
lignt it was. . e 
Don- From that time forth, all the parts d 
ſion of the the kingdom being diſunited, no footſtq; 
_ Lo were found of any true parliaments: 
though we often enough meet with in pit 
ticular authors, or even in des: * - 
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than the conferences, that were held for 
pacifying the almoſt perpetual quarrels, 
that happened either among the lords 
themſelves, or between the lords and the 
king. It is certain, nevertheleſs, that by 
the Chronicle of Metz, which 1 have juſt 
mentioned, and that of Flodoard, it ap- 
peats they ſometimes held the common 
aſſemblies. One of them was held at So- 
ſons in 961, and another at Rheims in 
904. Bruno, archbiſhop of Cologne, en- 
deavoured, during the minority of king 
Lythaire, to re-eſtabliſh the uſe of them; 
however, all his efforts met with very little 
ſucceſs. There was not any for the elec- 
tion of Robert I. his competitor, in 922; 
nor one for that of king Raoul in 923 ; 
thoſe two princes having got themſelves 
crowned by high hand, under favour of the 
factions that ſuſtained them, and the un- 
derſtanding they had with the archbiſhops 
of Rheims. We may ſay as much of the 
coronations of the kings Louis 4Outremer, 
Lothaire, and his ſon Louis V. which 
were procured by che princes of the Ca- 
fetan Family, for the deſigns they had 
then in view. Thus, far from entering 
into the ſentiments ofi:Mezeray, (that it 
was a general. parliament thas, ſet the 
PORE G4 crown 


Latin terms of placitum or placita, which Letter 
were formerly made uſe of to expreſs III. 
them, they ſeem to me to mean no more: 
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Letter crown on the head of Hugh e to HY 
III. excluſion. of the race of Charlemagne), | 
WAV ſuſtain, on the contrary, that it would not 
| have been poſſible to transfer the royalty to 
a family, which had not the leaſt manner of 
right to it, if the uſe of parliaments had 
ſubſiſted in its primitive - vigour, and if 
they had been as general as they wake to 
have been by the conſtitution of the go- 
vernment. In fact, we have a letter 
us in the * Receuil de Ducheſne, — 5 
proves it, in ſhewing us the timidity and 
ſmall number of thoſe that came to that 
parliament, as well as the facility with 
which Hugh Capet diſperſed it. It is from 
the celebrated Gerbert of the church of 
Rheims, and miniſter of the archbiſbop 
Adalberon, whom he ſucceeded, and was 
afterwards by fortune tranſported; to the 
ſee of Ravenna, and from thence to that 
of Rome. That letter; addreſſed to Die 
theric, biſhop of Meta, tuns thus: 
The duke Hugh (that is to ſay Cape 
9 gathered up to the number of fix hus | 
« dred men at arms (milites) and, With 
« the bare report of ſuch a force, he di- 
i perſed the French aſſembly at Compeiguc, 
*« the fifth of the ides of May there was 
e amongſt them of yours hn, FG 
„% Lorainets) duke Charles and count 
EKeinbard; of ours, Gia 7a ſan i tht 
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he « ſubjects of Neuſtria) Herbert of Troyes, Letter 
1 « and his brother O:bo, who ran away III. 
ot + « faſter than another Guebin; the biſhop WW 


« ln, who gave his nephew as a hoſtage 


ad to Bardas for the execution of what 
if « Sigefrid. and Godefray were to perform : 
to hat will come of it? Sc. And we are 


aſſured by a certain proof, which giyes the 
lye to all our modern hiſtorians, . that far 
from aſſiſting at the aſſembly of a. parlia- 


prince of the race of Charlemagne; Hugh 
Capet, put to flight thoſe members who had 
met at Compeigne, to provide for the ſtate of 
the kingdom, in. the danger there then 
was of loſing the king. It is true, indeed, 
that when the fame Hugh. had ſecured the 
poſſeſſion of the crown to himſelf, by his 
coronation, and by the acknowledgment 
of his particular feodataries, he did not 
think it convenient to neglect the ſuffrages 
of a parliament, which he called at Or- _ 
leans for that purpoſe ; and in it got his 


* 


the year 988. 


” 


« of Laon; Adalberon, brother to Gret=. 


ment before the death of Louis V. the laſt 


What 


e; and differen 
eldeſt ſon Robert elected, whom he cauſ- ther war 


ed to be ſolemnly crowned the firſt day of brrrrer 
pe SN  theparli- 


"Paw bas, cas parkumens ae very g 


different from choſe which I gave you a de- Ander Ca- 

tail of in my former letter. The diſparity pet, ard 

was total: in the fifſt place, in regard to . e 

the number of the repreſentatives; Germa- Cyarte- | 
N | E ny, magne. 


Letter ny, Min Bavaria, Lorain, Brabant 
III. Friſeland, the Burgundies, Dauphin: 
Provence, Italy, the Marches of Spain, 


chy; beſides that France itſelf being di. 
vided into an infinite number of particular 


| the publick affairs, was the reaſon w 
the parliaments ſoon found themſelves de- 
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being no longer members of the monar- 


ſovereignties, the direct vaſſals of thoſ 
who had got the poſſeſſion of them, were 
no more looked upon as members of the 


French ſtate, nor conſequently were they 


i qualified tg enter into the parliament. It 
was for this reaſon that the count of Char- 


tres and Blois was excluded from a parlia- 
ment in 964, becauſe he was not an im- 
mediate ſubject of the crown ; and that 
holding his letters patents from a particy- 
lar lord, though veſted with the title of 
France, he was obliged by his oath to 


other intereſts than thoſe of the king. In 


the ſecond place, the particular affairs with 
which every ſovereign was employed in 
the place of his reſidence, very often did 
not permit him to go any great diſtance 
from home, in order to give his attention 
and care to matters that did not 'expreſly 
concern him: and this want of intereſt in | 


ry ſſenderly provided with biſhops" and 
lords; very few going thither, but thoſe 


© who had their eſtates neareſt the reſidence 


of che * that i is to ſay Laon, E 2 
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or Rheims. We have even remaining a Letter 
teſtimony poſitive enough, that the kings III. 
did not deſire that the powerful lords 
ſuch, for example, as the duke of Nor- 
mandy, ſhould become aſſiduous in thoſe 
aſſemblies, ſince, according to Flodoard, 

in the year 961, Richard, duke of that 

province, preſenting himſelf in the par- 

liament of Soiſſons, he was violently reject- 
ed by it, through the dread they were in, 

that he would traverſe the reſolutions of 

the cabal which then managed affairs. In 

the chird place, the royal dignity being not 

then conſiderable, but as a particular title, 

and no body thinking to defend and take 

care of its intereſt througn a motive of 

duty and religion, each lord accuſtomed 

himſelf to let his own proper ſecurity de- 

pend on nothing but his valour and his 
precautions; from whence enſued that 

ſtrange confuſion, which made ſome wiſe 

men think that the world was going to de- 

ſtroy itſelf. Thus evil intentions towards 

one another, injuſtice, violence, and cun- 

ning, having taken poſſeſſion of almoſt 

all hearts, ſo far as to leave no manger. 

of exerciſe for either law or reaſon, no 

motwe$ remained in the beſt minds ſuffl» ' 
cient to think of the common intereſt, 1 
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J 
Detail of the feodal government, and tl 
eftabliſhment of the fe. Infranthiſe- 
ment of the * Serfs or mortmain | peopleys 
Ennoblement of the infranchiſed, 


Letter FO HE fubje I propoſe to treat of in 

IV. 1 | this letter, will, perhaps, appear 

wa different from that in which I firſt en- 

gaged myſelf ; but as it has a ſtrict rela- 

tion to the ſtates, general aſſemblies, or 
parliaments, I,thought I could not dil- 
penſe with myſelf from entering into it; 
becauſe, by leaving ſuch a ſubject in that 
oblivion, into which it is fallen by an al- 
together oppoſite practice, it is not poſ- 

ſible to cenceive any juſt idea of the go- 

vernment of this kingdom in the forego- 

ing ages, nor, conſequently, to judge with 
any certainty, of the advantages or defects 

of that which is exerciſed at preſent. 
Eftablſh- J am therefore going to give you a 
5 4 sketch of the police of the fiefs, ſuch as 
it was eſtabliſhed poſitively by Cherk- 


by Char- L II. 
magne; magne in ſome parts of the monarchy, 
their poli- . „ ions) 
ty or civil * They were called villains in England, 
govern- 6 Elk 0g "| 


ment. 
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and in a more indetermined manner in Letter 
others; where he contented himſelf with IV,. 
only ſowing the ſeeds of feodality, not WY 
to overturn the laws then in uſe; fearing 
| that a too preat effort might only be 

hurtful to the police, - which inſenfibly 
gathering ſtrength in the decline of his 
poſterity, was well fixed a few years af- 
ter Hugh Capet's uſurpation, and continu- 
ed ſo until the reign of Philip the Pair, 
who was the firſt French monarch that 


Fr 


1 pretended to carry his authority above the 
r laws, and ſubject them to his own w#// 
, and pleaſure. Mezeray has laid down, a 


principle, to which truth obliges us to 
ſubſcribe; that under the firſt ten monarchs 
of the reigning race,, we muſt regard the 
French government leſs, as ſubject to the 
dominion of one only prince, than as 
the economy of a great. fief ; of which 

in reality he was the chief, and lord pa- 
ramount ; but however, under certain con- 
ditions, the principal of which was, that 
protection which he owed to every one 
mediately, or immediately, without at- 
tempting any thing againſt their rights 
or liberties, and ſtill leſs againſt their ho- 
nour their life, or that of their relations. 
In that condition, far from excluding the 
princes and lords, who were poſſeſſed of 
moving fiefs of the crown, from the con- 
duct of publick affairs, we know that the 
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bo refugee Spaniards, who had cultivated the 


of thoſe princes and lords: tho it is cer. 


der no obligation to ſerve him in ſuch 4 


the idea of them from the 


one man engaged in the ſervice of another 


by the poſſeſſion of certain lands. And to 
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LETTERS on the. 
king had no right alone to diſpoſe. of 
them, and that he even could not under. 
take a general war, without the conſent 


tain he had power to make one by him- 
ſelf, in quality of a particular prince, in 
which caſe the princes and lords were un- 


war; whereas they were obliged to an ex- 
act fidelity in the military ſervice, as well 
as in the councils, when they had been e- 
r 
I will not enter into the queſtion of the 
original of fiefs; I ſhall only ſay, that, in 
all appearance, Charlemagne having taken 
ple of the 
North, was afterwards confirmed in that 
idea by the example of the Lombards ; and 
that, having made himſelf the experiment 
of them in Italy, he ſo much eſteemed that 
police, that he introduced it into all the 
countries where he could do ſq, without 
,deſtroying the antient laws obſerved there. 
Thus we fee, from his reign downwards 
the term of Vaſſal commonly made uſe of 
in the charters and ordinances, to expreß 
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prove it, I make uſe of two charters grant- | 
ed by his ſon, Louis the Devout, to the 


abandoned lands in Septimania, I migh 
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them into another meaning, to ſuſtain 
an altogether improbable ſyſtem, with 
which he was intoxicated ; that is to ſay, 
that the fieſs did not begin to be in uſe un- 


2 WY zi! a long time after the reign of Hugh 
- WH Capet ; who, he pretended, had only gi- 
l ven pretence for them, by his eaſineſs in 
. conſenting to the diſmemberment of the 


domains of the crown, among the lords 


1 who had put him in the poſſeſſion of the 

n royal dignary. ß. | 

n We have, nevertheleſs, ſeveral incon- Prof of 
c teſtable proofs, that this fact, which has % g- 
it been maintained by ſeveral other authors 

d with as little foundation, is entirely ſup- 


poſititious. In fact, the ſucceſſion of chil- 
dren to their fathers was fully ſettled in all 
| the royal * benefices, by the ordinance of 

Charles the Bald, given in the parliament 


8 * 


of Cbierſy, before his ſecond journey to 
5 Italy. He had even a regard to the rights 


of widows, and ſhew'd a defire that the 
clergy would conform to the ſame cuſtom 
in reſpect of the laity, that held lands of 


* This term is made wſe of by the author, to expreſs 


they held thoſe tithes in fer. 
To} them; 
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alſo cite ſeveral paſſages of the Capitu- Letter 8 
laries to the ſame purpoſe; tho' Mr. Le IV. 
Feure Chanterau has been pleaſed to turn. 


grants from the crmwn of impropriations of tithes; @a 
reward which Charles Martel gave his ſoldiers, and. 
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Letter them, Valafrid, a famous author of the 
IV. times of the two firſt French emperor, 
CYV knew fo perfectly well the ſubordination. 
of fiefs, that he compared it to the'eccle- 

ſiaſtical hierarchy ; putting the dukes in x 

parallel with the metropolitans, the counts 

with the biſhops, and the vaſſal lords with 

the prieſts of lower degree. Mr. Chante- 
rieau himſelf cites this paſſage, and { 
„ _ veral others as formal, but never would 
give them their true interpretation, al- 
ways endeayouring to make thoſe vaila 
paſs for lieutenants to the counts. But az 

- prejudice is fertil in chimerical conſequen- 
ces, this learned man did not even flick 
to that term; he pretended that the police 
of the fiefs was abſolutely contrary to-the 
authority and the ſovereignty of the kings: 
ſo that it was impoſſible, according to 
him, that ſuch a cuſtom could have been 
tolerated, much leſs granted and conſent- 
ed to by a printe, who might have diſ. 
penſed himſelf from it, and enjoyed a ful 
power, ohich, according to him, mats 
the eſſential part of the royalty. Now be 
pretends that Hugh Capet had not that 
liberty, obliged, as he was, to cede an e- 
.quivalent to thoſe who honoured him 
with a crown. „ 

I proteſt, I cannot repeat ſuch reaſon- 

ing with any patience, and I believe you 
will not haye more than I in reading it; 
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Capet's days. The fingle example of 
Normandy, ceded by Charles the Simple, 
in the year 912, under the title of a fef | 
can ſuffer no reply; and it is not difficult 
to ſhew, with the ſame evidence, the 
ranting off, or the ſeperation of the great- 
Weſt part of the other great lordſhips of 
the kingdom; ſingularly that of the dutchy 
of France and county of Paris, whic 
were in ſome ſort the patrimony of Hugh 
Capet, for he ſucceeded his father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather: not to 
ention his great uncles, king Eudes, the 
abbot, and Conrade his brother. How- 
ver, this is not enough; for thoſe dukes 
of France had in their own name made 
ſubordinate infeoffments of parcels of the 
preat fief which they held of the king, 
ith this circumſtance, that thoſe new 
lords were not look'd upon to be vaſlals 
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duke of France, to whom they had 
engaged their fealty and homage. Such, 
for example, were Thibaut * Je Trichard, 
ount of Chartres, Tours, and Blois, who 
Jy that reaſon was excluded from a French 
parliament in 964, as I obſerved in my 


em Thcfer. 


g 


fince it is perfectly known that there Letter 
was no dutchy or county in the kingdom IV. 
that was not infeoffed long before Hugh WWW] 


of the crown, but particular ſubjects of 


Letter laſt. letter; Ingelger, at firſt lord of the 
IV. Gatinois, and afterwards count of 4A. 
ou; and alſo ſeveral others. Nor ye 
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muſt we believe that thoſe. firſt infeof. 
ments ſtopt there, the ſecond having ne- 
ceſſarily produced thirds, and thoſe again 
fourths, fifths, and ſo on. There ar 
* c:/toms, and among others, that of Or. 
leans, where every poſſeſſor of an immoe- 
vable inheritance may infeoff what. 
or parcels of it he pleaſes ; and where the 
progreſſion is not fixed to any term a 
years: it is true, that ſuch a progreflion 
is an abuſe, becauſe the property in the 
fiefs never was granted, nor ever could be, 
but in regard to military ſervice, and to 
ſtand in lieu of pay: a reaſon for which 
the ſame Chantereau inſiſts on the etymo- 
logy of the Latin word Feudum, which 
he draws from the antient Saxon Fe, 
ſignifying the enjoyment of the poſſeſſiond 
pay. For which reaſon, in the | Ms 
regulated countries, as Normandy bu 
been ever ſince the firſt years of its inſeof- 
ment, there was no fief below that 0 
Haubert, or full arms, the proprietor d 
which was obliged to knight's-ſervice i 
compleat armour, and which, conſequent 
lv, ought to produce a revenue ſufficient it 


* There are above fixty different cuſtoms in Fratch 
relating to ſucceſſion or inheritance, © 
| Ws” 
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the entertainment and ſubſiſtence of ſuch a Letter 

knight, his equipage, and his attendants. IV. 

But when the heirſhip. of daughters crept W 

in, in ſpite of the antient diſpoſition of ß 

the law, thoſe fiefs not only paſſed into 

other families than thoſe to which they 

were granted by the firſt inſtitution, in 

conſequence of the marriage of the heir- 

eſſes, but have alſo been ſometimes di- 

vided into two or more ſhares, as far as 

the number eight, which is the laſt term 

fixed by the law, and after which no far- 

ther diviſion can be made. If after this, 

you would know what was the equipage of 

an armed knight, and what ſubſiſtence 

was neceſſary Fe the maintenance of him- 

ſelf and his family; I cannot give you a 

better account of both, than the celebrat- 

ed ordinance of Charles the Groſs, given at 

Worms in 880, with the conſent of the 

princes, ſpiritual and temporal, that is to 

tay, of a parliament. 8 "+ 
Charles was upon the point.of an ex- Zxtra# 

pedition into {raly, to receive the impe- 9 © regu- 

rial crown from the pope*s own hand; and 77” by 

to march thither with dignity and ſafety, Charles 

he had need of a powerful army: this theGroſs, 

gave pceafion to the regulation, with. an e. 

abridgment of which I am going to pre- yak ys | 

ſent you, becauſe it contains an expreſs {vice of 

law, or the order of fiefs, and is the moſt . 

an tient of that nature now remaining. 
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Letter That prince orders 1. * That before any 
IV. © expedition whatever, a ban orgeneral pu. 
I blication ſhallbe always made, by which 
« all the vaſſals ſhall have notice to be 
ready at a certain time, and of the place 
© of rendezvous appointed for them; in 
e ſuch a manner, nevertheleſs, that they 
« ſhall not be obliged to march for Ttah, 
« in leſs than a year and fix weeks com. 
< pleat after the publication”. The uſe 
of thoſe general bans was not new, the 
capitularies being full of different cou- 
. demnations and fines, impoſed on ſuch a 
fail'd to obey them. 2. His will is, 
ce that the army being arrived at the ren- 
e dezyous, a general review ſhall be made, 
<* in which the abſent not validly excuſed 
| © ſhall be condemned to the irrevokable 
“ loſs of his fiefs. 3. He makes a va. 
« uation of the fief in order to regulate 
3 the ſervice of it; ordaining, that every 
ES of as much land as requires the | 
bour of ten plows of two oxen each, 
“ ſhall be obliged to ſerve armed, accom- 
“ panied by two archers ; for whoſe pay 
<« the dominant lord ſhould pay a mark 
* of filver to each.” It is here to be 
obſerved, on the ſubject of thoſe two 
_- archers, that the Latin term which de- 
noted them, is what has been tranſlated 
into French by the word Ecuyer (Efuir') 
but very improperly, becauſe 3 
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not derived of Scutum, as is commonly Letter 
believed, but from the German word IV. 
Shutter, which ſignifies a..Shooter of ar- 
rows. And from thenceſwwe ought to 
conclude againſt the gtoſſaries, that from 
the primitive times, in which the wearing 
of ſteel armour began, the armed. men 
were attended by archers, juſt as they have 
been in theſe latter days. 4. He ordains, 

« that thoſe who hold fiefs under the com- 

mand of different lords, (which never- 

ce theleſs be looks upon as an extraordinary + 

« abuſe) ſhall acquit themſelves towards 

e him whom they don't ſerve, in paying 

him a proportion of what they have 

* enjoy'd for the time paſt,” and even in 

«* loſing thier fiefs for the time to come. 

' 5. His will is, that all thoſe who are 

particularly attach'd to lords or churches, 

te and for that reaſon are engaged to be 

© always ready, ſhall ſerve in compleat 

e armour with one archer, at the rate of 

e five plows: leaving, nevertheleſs, the 

lord to chuſe whom he thinks fit to 

* take along with him. The pay of the 

* man of arms of that ſort to be two 

* marks of filver for the campaign of J- 

tal and the lord to furniſh him be- 

* ſides with two horſes; one of them 

* for the baggage, and the other for 

* battle: if he has a comrade, what they 

call d at that time a Pair, the lord ſhall 
: I 
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102 LETTERS on the © 
Letter © deliver them a ſumpture horſe to 
IV. © carry their baggage”. Upon which, I 
think, I may obſerve, that what the lord 
furniſhes here, is the ſupplement of the 
five plows, which a man at arms of 
this ſort wanted to equal him of whom 
we have juſt ſpoke, 6. The lord is ob- 
e liged to ſubſiſt his men at arms, from 
* their arrival about his perſon until their 
« general departure, or rather, until their 
% march ffom the rendezvous. ' But in 
*© conſequence of this, the man at arms 
e js obliged to give the lord two thirds of 
*« what he makes during the campaign; 
e whereas, if he does not take his pro- 
e vifions from him, he is obliged to 
t give him but one third. 7. That ord- 
* nance provided alſo for the officers af 
de the great lords, of which it names the 
« chief marſhal of the ſtables, the ſencf- 
© chal, or maitre d hotel (ſteward. of tit 
6“ houſhold) the chief buttler, and the chan | 
“ berlain, who was alſo treaſurer; and ab 
« ſigns three horſes to each, with one 
more for the marſhal, and twenty marks 
of filver. 8. In fine, after having 6 
* iterated the condemnation of the lol 
te of the fief againſt him that" either re- 
«* fuſes or fails through his fault to do 
* his duty,” the prince reſolving, that e- 
te very body ſhall contribute proportion- 
* ally according to his abilities, pee 
7 7 0 
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« money, and to lend him a baggage 
« horſe for the eaſe of the equipage, un- 
to the firſt river they are to ferry over; 
« and every peaſant-labourer, not a pro- 
« prietor, five ſols ; and every peaſant- la- 
« bourer in ſtill leſs circumſtances, from 
« thirty to fifteen deniers, according to 
« their abilities.” Which wasto be under- 
ſtood to extend all over the fief, and be- 

came afterwards the foundation of the 
right of fuage, which is an impoſition on 
the hearths and families of each terri- 
tory. FFV 

I have been pretty ample in this extract 
of that ordinance, believing ir proper to 
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and the more ſo, becauſe from thence we 
may eaſily. judge of the preſent value off 
a fief that then owed the full ſervice. of a 
man at arms and his archers. However, 
I think I ought to obſerve on this ſub- 
jt, that what I expreſs here by the name 
of Plow, bears in the act the. name of 

Menſe; and that there were ſeveral forts 
of them; of * labourable, and not labour- 


dows, and which , for this reaſon, were 
5 * frable, 1 g 5 : | | 
-— more 


« lord of every fief to make each peaſant- Letter 
ce labourer a proprietor, Pay him twelve IV. 
« cords of good hemp, and ten ſols in 


give an exact idea of the antient feodality z 


able, which conſiſted of woods and mea- 


0s 


Letter 
IV. 


LETTERS on the. 


more properly called Menſes vetues: be. 
ſides that when the ground was hard t 


plow, the labour of — OXEN was Tec- 


koned but two in proportion. Neverthe. 
leſs we cannot believe that the valuation 
of lands was always fo exact, that there 
were not fiefs of the ſame ſervice of greater 


or leſs value one than the other; . beſides 


that the number of people inhabiting the 
extent of them, render'd them infinitely 


more conſiderable, upon account of the 


fuage, and the ſervice of a certain num- 


ber of hands and horſes which the lod 


might draw from them, and which Charks 
the Bald ſettled at one of each fort pe 


week, to hinder a greater vexation. Af- 


ter all, it is difficult to value the rent of 


fief of fall arms, at leſs than 4000 /vres a 
year at preſent, I ſhall ſpeak another 


time of the exceflive cauſes of their vio- 


 Subirdi- 
nation 0 


the fiefs. 


lent dimunition in certain Places, and thei 
augmentation in others, 

It is difficult enough to determine whe- 
ther there was any middle tenure or lord- 
ſhip between the fimple fief and the coun- 


ty. However, examining the life of 


Louis the Devout, I find that he eſtabliſh- 
ed in Aguitain, even during his father? 
life, beſides a great quantity of counts and 
abbots, who were the lords of the * haut- 


1 98 age, RY to counts with dhe title 


. * 
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of vai: from whence we muſt conclude, Letter 
that if this term had the ſame ſignifica- IV. 
tion every where, there were in every WWW 
place fiefs ſuperior to thoſe of Haubert. 
and, however, . inferior to the counties, 
which contained ſeveral of that ſort. 

Theſe are alſo ſuch, whoſe proprietors 
finding themſelves powerful enough to 

build fortreſſes or caſtles, took their — | 

per denomination from them, and have 

fince been a long time known under the 

name -of caſtelains ; which are always 

deem'd to be dependant on a more noble 

fief, whether county, abbey, or ny 4 | 
rick, and to have dependant on them ſe- 
veral ſimple fiefs, as the great fiefs have 
ſeveral caſtelains, Above the counties 
were dutchies, but in a very ſmall num- 


ber, there being none in the reign of 


Charles the Bald, but thoſe of France, . 
quitain, and Septimania, of Lombardy 

and. Lorain; Normandy being but a poſterior - 
diſmemberment of that of France. In a 
word, above all was the king, bearing 
abſolutely the name of lord in regard to 

each in particular, but not to the excluſion. 


of thoſe who had vaſſals or ſubjects from 


degree ta degree; the duke being lord of 
the count that held of him; the count of 
the vaſſal or caſtelain; and the caſtelain of 


the ſimple peſſeſſor af a fief, Sn 1 
N B "2 
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Letter It is moreover neceſſary to obſerve, that 

IV. the name of ſergneur, derives from the 

Latin _ which fignifies the elder; 

Etymob- becauſe in the antient government, the 
O the re. Niel 

word ſuperiority was always attached to age; and 

ſeigneur, in conſequence of that idea, the inferion 

ford. in general were' ſignified by the term of 

the younger, junzores, which is ſo frequent 

in the capitularies to expreſs the vaſlals, 

and which has flipt into the cuſtoms of 

Bretagne, Main, Anjou, Poitou, under 

the antick expreſſion of juveigneurs. The 

Germans have till better preſerved this 

idea, fince all the inferior * nobleſſe had 

no other title than that of zunker, young 

er; and even unmarried. gentlewomen 

are at this day ſtill called ju9g-fraw, young 

women: that would we pufh this enqui- 

ry farther, to know, befides the feogal 

order, what was the preciſe jur iſdiction 

and authority of each degree, we ſhould 

find that originally the count was judge of 

Whatwas the territory, pagus, as well as of the 

#hejuri/- principal town; that is to ſay, that he had 

authority to decide all forts of diſputes 


dition of 
SY there; to ſee the impoſts raiſed, to af 
Fs. ſemble the thungins or centeniers, (whom 
Take to be the very fame with thoſe who 
were afterwards called vaſſi) as the cen. 
teniers had power over the graffions, and 
VNõbbleſſe includes the real gentry ar well as i 
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the other French that were inferior to Letter 

them, and might make them march upon IV. 

occaſion. But becauſe after the introduce 

tion of feodality, there were no more poſts 

or benefices precarious, or obtainable by 

the favour of the kings, the ſucceſſion bes 

ing generally fixed, if not altogether ſo in 

regard to collateral branches, at leaſt from 

the father to the-ſons of the viril ſex, the 

judiciary order did not remain long in the 

fame condition. Les * mailes, or judg- 

ments by arms changed into aſſizes of fien 

where inſtead of being judged by the bas Jy 

rons of the cauſe, that is to ſay, in ſome 

manner, by choſen arbitrators, under the di- 

rection of the thungin, men left themſelves 

tothe judgment of their peers, men of the 

ſame ſtate and condition; | ſo that the 

count was to be tried by counts, and the 

{imple feodataries by their equals. = 
However, as this change was not 'made 

all on a ſudden, in a perfect manner; be- 

ſides, as the vaſt extent of the monarchy 

obliged a prince, ſo exact as Charlemagne 

was, to be equally careful every where of 

the obſervation of juſtice and good order, 

he eſtabliſhed the cuſtom of ſending com- 

miſſioners into the provinces, as well to 
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Certain courts of judicature were called by that 
name, from the Ge ; word male or mael. See 
Etat de la France, 5 the count de Boulainvilliers. Tom, 
J. p. 41. des Memoirs Hiſtoriques. Rt 
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mu LETTERS onthe 
Letter make the new conſtitutions known in 
IV. them, in proportion as the parliament e. 
WY Vnatted ſuch conftitutions in the king! 
name, as to take cognizance of the manner 

in which juſtice was adminiſtered. And 

thoſe commiſſioners had particular orden 

to ſee the aſſizes or malles of each place 

held according to the rule then followed, 

in caſe that the count or his lieutenants had 
neglected to hold them; and likewiſe to 

examine into their judgments, if ther 

were any complaints. But inaſmuch u 

: the journies and abode of thoſe commiſſi- 

ries could not fail of being burthenſome 

to the people, it was eſtabliſhed as a ſtand- 

| Ing rule, that their abode ſhould be at the 

expence of thoſe: who had given occaſion 

for it. Nevertheleſs, to take away all ap- 

pearance or pretext of vexation, the daily 

* expence of the commiſſioners was ſettled 

Reguls- in the following manner. © To a biſhop 
lon fo <<. ſhall be given forty loaves, three wen- 

their ex- 8 y 

pence, © © thers of the year, three meaſures > 
« wine, of other drink, a young hoy, 
te three fouls or capons, fifteen eggs, and 

« four meaſures of corn for his horſes; 

ce to a count, an abbot, or an officer of 

<« the palace, ſhall be given thirty loaves, 

© two weathers, a young hog, two mea- 

& ſures of wine, three fowls or capons, 

© fifteen eggs, and three meaſures of corn 

ze for the horſes,” Such was the gener 
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reeulation ; which is a great proof of the Letter 
moderation and temperance of thoſe days. IV. 
But becauſe a daily proviſion muſt alſo be 
made for the expences of the counts and _. 
their lieutenants, when they exerciſed the 
functions attached to their employments, 
he fame ordinance which had fixed that 
f a count in commiſſion, ſettled the al- 
lowance to a vaſf, or lieutenant in the 
xerciſe of his function, at eighteen loaves, 

one weather, one meaſure of wine, a 
young hog, two capons, ten and 
wo hrs a A — which 
may be looked upon as the foundation of 
the acknowledgments in kind, which the 
tenants of each fief were obliged to in the 
brigin; and which, though conſiderable in 
number, were eſteemed a mere trifle in 
pecuniary value; for the council of Tou- 
ue, in the year 846, gives a biſhop, vi- 
fting his dioceſe, his choice either to re- 
eive two * ſols from each pariſh prieſt, or 
ſubſiſtence in kind; leſs, indeed, than the 
ſecular ordinance gives; but from whence  - 
Fe may learn, that the + emine of corn 
and a fat weather were valued at the ame 
price, I fix Demers. we OE be 
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my. LETTERS onthe. 

Letter In wier to the diſtribution of the be. 

IV. nefices, which afterwards took the name 

1 of fiefs, you muſt know, firſt, that origi 

+ dhe nally they were to be poſſeſſed actording 

he feſs to the rank of age, or the importance d 

were di, the ſervices, much like as the commande. 

frributd. ries of Malta are at preſent; ſecondly, that 

when the kings had ſtrengthened their au- 
thority, after the conqueſt, they attributed 

to themſelves the right of giving the mol 
eminent of them to their creatureh, Aever- 

theleſs without ſtripping the rliameny 

of their right to diſpoſe of theſe of le 
confideration: they even often 'enouph 

left the provinces the right of chuſing tber 

counts, until corruption having at length 
infected the very heart of the government, 

the princes ſold them in fome meaſure to 

the higheft bidder, under the pretext d 

the ſecurities which each msi er. 

tering into employment, was obliged u 

give for the receipt of the impoſts, fir 

Which he was accountable. Charlemagy 

re: eſtabliſhed the natural order, and woull 
have the benefices diſtributed, as in tl 

beginning, according to age and ſervice; 

without prejudice to capacity, the notice 

of which he reſerved to himſelf; and thok 

in whom he found an — rs 

he GT for filling the moſt im 

That method was folloi | 

larly enough * Louis his ſon, with "thi 

Excep- 
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nent dignity of high chamberlain. It was 
likewiſe in his reign, that ſucceſſion by 
right of inheritance began to become 
common in the leſſer benefices; for we 
ke in a letter addreſſed to the emperor 
Lotbaire his ſon, by Loup abbot of Feri- 


eres, that to preſerve the poſſeſſion of a 
- mall benefice to a gentleman in the army, 

It whom the count of the country would 
eb have turned out, he founds the juſtice of 

gh his cauſe on his father's having enjoyed that 

ci WY benefice to the day of his death: In the fe- 

th quel when the feodal order was better clear'd 

nt up, and the almoſt precarious manner in 
10 vhich the laſt kings of the ſecond race go 
of WY verned France, had eftabliſh'd a ſucceſſion in 
b the great fiefs, as well as in the ſmall ones, 

to which it ſeems Charles the Bald had a mind 

or toreſtrain ; thoſe who were in poſſeſſion of 
„chem, made great feoffments, ſach, for 
ud example, as the county of Blozs made to 


Thibaut the Trickfter, by Hugh the White, 
duke of France; which Thibaut made o- 


ing no other need of lands, than to ac- 
quire vaſſals by them. And ſuch were 
likewiſe the feoffments of the vaſſalage of 
St. Agnan en Berry, which in proceis of 
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made 


exception, that Louis was often very ca- Letter 1 
pricious and headſtrong; as when he IV. 5 
raiſed Bernard de Barcelona to the emi WY 


ther feoffments in ſubordination, he hav- 


time became a caſtelany, and afterwards 
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rr 
Letter made ſo much progreſs, that at preſent it 
IV. is honoured wich whe title of a dutchy and 
E the peerage: and in like manner the lord 
of St, Agnan having too many lands, made 
vuaſſals by them directly to himſelf; thoſe 
voaſſals ſtill making others to themſelves, 
as far as the progreſs could go; by which 
means the king had no ſhare in making the 
feoffments of the ſmaller fiefs, and was ſa- 
tisfied to receive the homage of the great- 
eſt ; a ſatisfaction which the proprietors 
did not always grant him with a good 
grace, In that condition, the royalty, 
ſtript of all fort of domain and effective 
power, would have been a burden much 
more troubleſome than uſeful, if Hugh 
Capet, in ſeizing the crown, had not fe- 
united to it the particular domains of 
which he was proprietor; that is to ſay, 
the dutchy of France, the principal mem. 
bers of which were the counties of Or- 
leans and Paris, they not being gone out 
of his hands by total feoffment, like thoſe 
of Chartres and Blois, and other places 
already mentioned; though he had made 
particular feoffments, as for example, 
thoſe of the vaſſalage of Dampmartin, 
Montmorency, Corbeil, Melun, EtamPes, 
Mont-le-Hery, Valois or Crepy, and like- 
wiſe of a great many more, which are - 
ſtill aid, even at this very time, to hold 
of the great tower of the Louvre, or _— 
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counties. Behold then the order and - IV. 


hereafter. | 
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Aquitain to be coined, would be ſuffici- 


pened when the Normans entered France; 
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of Orleans, the principal ſeats of theſe Lett 


conony of the firſt Infeoffments, from WY . 
whence was formed the ſtanding rule of 
the feodal right; of which I ſhall ſpeak 


But, ſome will ſay, why ſhould a man di- Oe 
vide his eſtate into ſo many ſcraps, for the * ö 
conſideration of a military ſervice which he govern- 
could not continually ſtand in need of, and ment. 
which he might procure with the rent of 
his lands in paying troops, as is done at pre- 
ſent? This objection appears ſpecious e- Auſiver 
nough, and yet it can't be made by any 7 7% Ob- 
man, but one that · is intirely ignorant o/. 
the condition of things in the times I am 
ſpeaking of. Indeed money was ſo ſcarce 
for want of metal, that Charles the Bald, 
having, by the advice of the parliament 
of Piftes, in 864, ordered all the antient 
coin to be cried down in general, thought 
that an hundred marks of ſilver diſtri- 
buted amongſt all the mints of France and 


ent, not abſolutely for replacing all the 

old ſpecie, but for preventing diſorder in 

trade, upon account of the crying it down, 

and beginning the courſe. of the new coin. 
Moreover, as the pillages committed by 

the Barbarians, had baniſhed the metals, 

from the time of the Romans, the like hap- Bo 


I | becauſe 
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Letter becauſe a cuſtom was then introduced a- 

IV. mapg the people, of redeeming themſelves 
WV two or three times a year out of their 


expedition to Italy; and even then they 


of that ſituation, I ask whether the pro- 


thing that belonged to him; and at the 


putation of the valour and virtue of the 
ge ſubjects he acquired? . * 
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hands, without being, nevertheleſs, in 
greater ſecurity than before. Thus that 
incredible policy exhauſted the kingdom 
to ſuch a degree, that after thirty-four 
years of Charles the Bald's reign, with al 
his greedineſs and ſcraping, he could not 
find, in the whole extent of his dominions, 
but ten thouſand marks of ſilver for his laſt 
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were forced to ſell the holy veſſels to furniſh 
them. The civil wars of the princes, and 
the diviſions and particular quarrels among 
their inferiors, had, beſides, put every bo- 
dy under a neceſſity of living almoſt per. 
petually with his ſword in his hand, to be 
as ready to defend himſelf, as others were 
to attack him. Suppoſing then the truth 


-prietor of a great extent of land could 
employ it better, in ſuch a ſituation of al- 
fairs, than in alienating a part of it (to 2 
ſure uſe and profit) for procuring to him- 
elf, by ſuch means, not only friends, but 
protectors, engaged by their fidelity to de- 
fend his perſon, his family, and ever 


fame time raiſing his dignity, by the re- 
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If we conſider this affair further, from Letter 


1 

s te particular proprietors, up to their IV. 
ir king, can we but admire an eſtabliſnment 22 
n WT which put him in a condition to reckon 547 7 2 


his ſoldiers by the number of his ſubjects, Ai ment 

which equally obliged every body to ſerve to the 

him with their lives and fortunes, with- s. 
out his ſtanding in need of money, either 

to raiſe forces, or erect magazines for their 

ſubſiſtence? We have an infinity of times 

ſen our kings thundering on the frontiers, 

with armies of an hundred thouſand men, 

all raiſed in leſs than forty days, ſolely by 

their feodataries, and not only defending 

themſelves, but diſarming all Europe with 

ſuch ſuccours; as it happened to Philip 

the Auguſt, in that famous war, in which 

he was victor over Germany, Flanders, 

and England together, in the battle of 

Bouvines. Happy times! when luxury, 

effeminacy, and inſatiable avarice, had 

not corrupted the manners of the age; 

when the great lords were obliged, as well 

as the others, to carry three months pro- 

viſion with them, and to live with œcono- 

my, that they might finiſh the campaign 

without being a burden to any body! War 

and arms were the univerſal profeſſion of 

all iße French, when the real intereſt of 

their king, and the glory of their country, 
vere the queſtion; both one and t other 

being exactly weighed in the ſcales of 
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116 LETTERS on the. 
Letter juſtice and reaſon : at all other times the - 
Iv. innocent pleaſures of a country life, thoſe 
olf agriculture, or the chace, and the 

care due to domeſtick economy, were 
their occupation. The whole kingdom 
marched all at once, if there was a ne- 
ceſſity for it; if not, every thing was 
peaceable and quiet, according to that ex- 
preſſion ſo frequent in our old chronicles, 
& quievit terra, the world was at reſt. 
| Thepolcy CHARLEMAGNE was then a wiſe: po- 
of Char- litictan, when he gave the preference to 
lemagne, the feodal government; after having con- 
ente ſidered that the obligation of military fer. 
he gave to Vice, which was the foundation of it, 
the feodal ought not to exclude the pecuniary aids: 
Seren Firſt, thoſe that were ſtipulated by the 
mM feoffments, ſuch, for example, as the 
twenty-five thouſand Sols of gold for the 
annual quit rent of the dutchy of Ben: 
vento; ſecondly, the particular right of 
impoſing Tailles, when the publick ne- 
ceſſities required, and they had been con- 
ſented to by thoſe that ought to pay them; 
and in ſhort, the doubling the ordinary 
rent or ſervice, upon the occaſions expteſſ- 
ed by the laws, as the ranſom of the lord 
taken priſoner in the war, the marriage of 
his eldeſt daughter, or his ſon's firſt ap- 
pearance in arms. Violence, fear, and 
oppreſſion had no ſhare in that govern- 
ment; every thing in it was cafried 
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with perfect liberty, ſince the right was Letter 
not grounded but on the reciprocal agree- IV. 
ment of the parties, and the ſworn faith WV 
of both. 0 e 
I believe then I may finiſh this deſcrip- 
tion in ſaying, that as the Greek philoſo- 
phers themſelves, and eſpecially Aristotle, 

had not the leaſt idea of the feodal go- 
vernment, and that the latter in particu- 
has not compriſed it in the number of his 
political categories, we may look upon 
it as the maſter- piece of human wit in this 
kind; whether we conſider it in regard 
to the true greatneſs of kings, whether- 
weeſteem it in relation 'to the liberty it 
ſecures to the ſubject. It is true, never- 
theleſs, that ic ſuppoſed inviolable and re- 
ciprocal rules between ſuperiors and infe- 
riors, founded on equity, faith, and agree- 
ment; in ſuch ſort that the lord of the 
fief could neither oppreſs nor vex his vaſ- 
ſals, nor treat them arbitrarily (which was 
called in the term then uſed leur mefaire) 
under the penalty of loſing his right ; as, 
on the other hand, the vaſſals could not 
fail in ſervice and fidelity without loſing 
their® property, But can we look upon 
thoſe reciprocal duties as inconveniences, 
when they eſtabliſhed the common ſecu- 
nity, and formed a neceſſary barrier, be- 
yond which ambition, caprice, and co- 
vetouſneſs, paſſions too frequent in the 
| RY > great, 
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| Letter great, could not carry them? I proteft-I 
IV. cannot, without indignation, read what 
GYV Chantereau has dared to write on this ſub- 


it not only ſtraiten d and conſtrain d it, 
_ but was oppoſite and even contradictory to 


ciple, that the kings were not truly  ſave- | 


great fiefs which formerly divided the pa · 


of the antient proprietors of thoſe ficts 
are alſo accumulated to thoſe of the crown; 


© —” ew. 
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ject, that is to ſay, That feodality did an 
injury to the ſovereignty of the kings; that 


it; becauſe it would follow from that prin- 


reigns until the reign of Henry IV. during 
the ſpace of 800 years, and that the au- 
thority which they attribute to themſelves 
at preſent, is rather the effett of the terror 
of their government, than that of right and 
a lawful poſſeſion. Is it not on the con- 
trary more judicious, more humane, more 
reaſonable, to acknowledge that the ſo- 
vereignty has its laws, and that it -has al- 
ways had them fince the exiſtence. of the 
monarchy ? for the true authority is not that 
which exacts what it pleaſes on certain 
occaſions, and ceaſes to be authority the * 
moment it meets with oppoſition, but flat 
which is equally ſolid and ſuitable to thoſe 
over whom it is exerciſed, according to 
the maxim, nothing violent is permanent : 
Indeed, it is eaſy to judge, that the crown 
having reunited to its domaines all the | 


rr imony of the ſtate, the particular rights 


in 
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in ſuch a manner, that the king being Letter 
now count of Perigord or of Blois, he indi- IV. 
viſibly exerciſes, at one and the ſame time. 
the rights of the monarchical ſovereignty 
and thoſe of the count, the land propri- 
etor of thoſe ſame lordſhips ; from whence 
it follows, that, as before the re-union of 
thoſe counties to. the crown, the conſent 
of the proprietors of them was neceſſary 
for him, before he could in quality of ſo- 
vereign impoſe the faille within the ex- 
tent of their territories, ſo at preſent he 
wills as king, and commands as count: 
there being now no perſon of whom he 
either can or is obliged to ask that conſent, 
which was formerly ſo neceſſary for lay- 
ing the impoſition. It is true, neverthe- 
leſs, that the antient counts and poſſeſſors 
of the great fiefs were not ſo fully ma- 
iters of thoſe occaſional impoſitions, as 
that the conſent of the ſubordinate vaſſals 
was not deemed requiſite and neceſſary; of 
which the appeal of the barons of Guienne 
to the juſtice of Charles V. is a proof. It is 
alſo what gave room to Philip the Farr, 
tor avoiding the particular aſſemblies of ſo 
many ,fiefs and ſtates as were already re- 

uniked in his time, to call a general one, 
in which the reſolutions depending on a = 
majority of votes, he hoped he might 
kcure the concluſion to his mind, much 
e EP =; Wah better 
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Letter better than he could do by multiplying 
IV. the convocations in each ſuperior fief. 

V But before I enter into this derail, 1 
think myſelf obliged to take notice of two 
great events that happened in the monar. 
chy; which, tho' they ſeem to have little 
relation to the cuſtoms and manners of 
our time, did not fail to diſpoſe mens it 
minds to them, by preparing new roads, 
into which the ſucceeding ages inſenſibly 
enter'd, The firſt was the * infranchiſe- 
ment of the ſerfs, or the mortmain men, 
with whom France was peopled, in the 

towns as well as the open country ; w 

were either natural Gault, brought under 
ſubjeion in the time of the conqueſt, or 
the unfortunate, - whom either neceſſi 
or different accidents had reduced to ſer- 
vitude. The ſecond cauſe, was the pro- 
greſs by which thoſe freed perſons raiſed in 
themſelves to the condition of their an- 
tient maſters. To hear the men of ne 
pPreſent times ſpeak, French ground ſuffers 

710 Jar, and liberty is the univerſa uh 


* Infranchiſement of the ſerfs (formerly termed vil- 
lains in England) or /laves by the birth or tenure, and 
the ennoblement of the Roturiers, (much the ſame with | 
ere, people wha held in ſoccage or villenage, and 
were. not gentlemen born ) two cauſes of the change 
that afterwards happer'd in the monarchy. By en- 
bling, the author means no more than making a plebeian 
or peaſant a gentleman ;" for every real Tent/oman in 
France, i is as noble as a duke, 750 by is n0 peer. 
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if it is true that this was a law eſtabliſhed 


beginning, nor even 300 years after Hugh 
Capet. Servitude, however, was not of 


it had been under the Roman empire; for 
tho' antiently the ſerfs were * fold among 


the eſtabliſhment of the fief-laws, which 
preſerved to the lord paramont his manor, 
property of the men ceded to his vaſſals, 
as well as that of the lands : and without 
that precaution the fiefs would ſoon have 


ſervice for which they were given. 


I incapable of being an evidence in a court 
of juſtice ; he was excluded from the be- 
nefit of the laws, and ought to have no 
other will but that of his maſter. Ne- 
vertheleſs, the natural humanity of the 


ble a ſlavery, in granting the men the li- 
berty of living apart with their families, and 
of having a particular ſtock or ſubſtance of 
their own; but ſtill under theſe clauſes, that 


* 4s at preſent, among the Ruſſians and Poles, the 
ii:avitants go along with the lands and villages. | 


by Francis I. but that it was not ſo in the 
the ſame nature under the French, that 


them for money, that cuſtom ceaſed by 


been ruined, and become uſeleſs to the 


In other reſpects, the ſerf was reputed. 


nation ſoon ſoftened the rigour of 16 ter- 


they 


12 


penage of all thoſe that inhabit it, even Letter 
frangers, whom chance brings into the coun- IV. 
try. Againſt this I have nothing to ſay, WW! 
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Letter they could not diſpoſe either of Fg per- 
IV. ſons or effects without the conſent of thei 
n maſter; that they were to cultivate his 
lands, to labour for him art his diſcretion, 

and to undergo his juſtice. Their condi. 


tion, however, became ſtill much bettet 


after the general eſtabliſhment of the fiefs; 


for then the lords, looking upon them. 


ſelves as the incommutable proprietors of 
their lands and their men, thought of no- 
thing but how to improve the one, and 
multiply the other : which having con. 
tinued during ſeveral ages, the great advan- 
tages attending a moderate goyernment, 
and the inconvenience of a violent one, 
became fully known throughout the king 
dom; inſomuch that each in particular 
picqued himſelf on treating his ſubjeds 
with humanity and favour, eſpecially the 
poor /erfs, who by their continual labour, 
and conſumption of his proviſions, which 
_— otherwiſe periſh and. be loſt, were 
rofit to the lord; not to mention, that 
3 thoſe /erfs were men in Whon 
honour, fidelity, and courage, were a 
ſtrongly implanted as in thoſe of much 
higher birth : ſo the lords frequently took 
them about their perſons, either for the 
guard of their caſtles and ſtrong places, of 
the management of their domeſtick af 
fairs. 18 5 


1 | 
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But things did not ſtop at this point: in Letter 
the reign of Louis the Groſs began the in- VI. 
franchiſement of the great towns, that is WWW 
to ſay, to grant the inhabitants in general 
charters of liberty, and cuſtoms, accom- | 
panied with the remiſſion of the right to 
impoſe Zailles at will; of that of mort 
taille, by which the lord conſented that 
the children ſhould ſucceed their father in 
lands and goods ; and, in ſhort, with the 
remiſſion of the right of following, which 
appear'd the moſt important of all, be- 
cauſe it -ſet men at liberty to chuſe any 
other place of abode they pleaſed. It can- 
not be exactly ſaid by whom this great li- 
berty began: however, the moſt antient 
title now remaining of it, is that of the law 
of Vervins, which authors attribute to 
Thomas firſt pre of Coucis and Vervins, 
in the reign of Henry I. and which may 
conſequently be referred to the middle 
of the eleventh age. That law which 
was adopted by Baldwin de Liſie count of 
Flanders, and by him given to many places 
which he infranchiſed, was alſo commit- 
ted by him to the keeping of the inhabi- 
tants. of 'Baſſee, that recourſe might always 
be had to it upon occaſion. The counts 
of Hainault, the lords of Liege, Avęſnes, 
Liſle, Doway, the counts of Rhetelois, the 
princes or lords of Poix, gave it likewiſe 
to their ſubjects, The charter and * 

| | I 


} 
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Letter of Louis came afterwards, and app 
IV. to be the firſt granted by our kings, if we 
can depend with any certainty on a pa. 
ſage in the continuator of Emond; who, in 
| Jpeaking of the giving up and abandoning WM ce 
the lordſhip of the Gatinois to King Ph. 

lip I. by Full Rechin, count of Anjou, fays in. 
the king ſwore to obſerve the cuſtoms of Will ta 

it; the barons refuſing to acknowledge 

him but upon that condition. That lay. 

alſo extended itſelf far and near by imita- tel 
tion, having on one fide got into Picarch 

| on the other as far as Chaumont in Ba tei 
Egny, and into the heart of Berry. The an 
liberty of the cities of Beauvais and Sit 
ns, was granted by Louis the Young in 
the year 1144, and confirmed by Pbilh 

. the Auguſt, his ſon, under different cu. an 
ftoms ; that of Orleans is of the ſame king 
Louis the Young, and of the year 1147; Wiſh or 

that of Meaux of the year 1149, granted 
by Henry count of Champagne; that of Di. 
jon, of the year 1187, granted by Hugh Ill. 
duke of Burgundy ; that of the city and 
county of Blois of the year 1195, grantel 

by count Thibaut ſeneſchal of France ; that 
of Troyes granted in 1230, by Thibaut 4th 
count of Champagne ; and in fine, that of to 
the ſuburb of Sr. Germain, of the city d 
Paris, in) 12 50, by Thomas de Maulen, 
abbot of St. Germain, only for the ſum 

of 2000 livres. eee 
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let you know, that the people had no 
ſooner begun to taſte liberty, than that li- 
centiouſneſs, impudence, and inſolence, 
put them in arms againſt their lords in an 
infinite number of places. The inhabi- 
tants of Vexelay, ſupported by the count 
de Nevers, drew up themſelves a common 


hw and right for themſelves, and pre- 
tended to enjoy it in ſpite of. the | abbot, / 


who was lord of the place : they were 


tried and caſt in the king's court in 1164, 
and Louis the Young marched himſelf to 


make them obey, © But ſome prelates of 


the kingdom, and particularly the archbi- 


ſhop of Sens, pretended ſoon after that it was 


an obligation of conſcience to grant liberty 


to all chriſtians, grounding their doctrine 
on the decreeof a council aflembled at Rome 


by pope Alexander III. that maxim was 
altogether contradicted in France, where 
ion of the _ 
power either to infranchiſe, or to preſerve - | 
their right intire, juſt as they thought fit. | 
Nevertheleſs, ſeveral of thoſe who had ap- 


the lords remained in 5 


pear' d moſt averſe to the granting liberty 


to their men, determined to do it at laſt, 


by the means of the great ſums they drew 
from them; which afterwards produeed 
the cuſtom of getting thoſe ſorts of in- 


tanchiſements confirmed by the prelates, 


and 


"yg 

1 ſhall not run into any longer detail, Letter 
what I have already faid being ſufficient IV. 
to prove the fact. But it is neceſſary to WWW 


37 om and conſequently were reigns of authority; 
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Letter and at length by the kings. The peo- 
IV. ple, who had purchaſed their liberty a 
WY the expence of their money, apprehend. 

ing that their lords might uſe violenceand 
deal unjuſtly by them, in order to exad 
more, had recourſe to -the intervention of 
the kings, which they even offered be- 
fore they were deſired, becauſe they im. 
' mediately foreſaw the conſequenges ; | to 
which the lords, according to the French 
cuſtom, gave little heed; and that inter- 
vention open'd a gap for the kings, in 
proceſs of time, to come in as judges be- 
tween the lords and their ſubjects, and 
by that means, to ſtrip the former of the 
'.« greateſt part of their what - Adifor- 
der which at length is arrived to the! ex- 
ceſs in which we now both ſee and feel 
it: 125 ce 
Ton Ihe reigns of Philip the Auguſt, Lous 
what © VIII. and Sr. Louis, were very ſucceßful, 


caſion, and 


the royal during the courſe of which, under pt 
. dailiff5 tence of protecting churches, and the weak,- 
5% againſt violent and unjuſt men, the-eſts- 
ſlabliſbed. S — ant 

bliſhment of the royal bailiffs was intro- 
duced, to judge privileged perſons, / and 
the moſt ſerious caſes ; the whole, to tbe 
damage and ruin of the particulat Jod- 
ſhips. Philip the Hardy continued: the 
fame career with leſs circumſpection, be 
cauſe he had fewer talents ;' andy nr 
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death made place for his ſon, who join- Letter 
ing cunning to violence and authority, IV.“ 
reſpected neither the antient cuſtoms, nor 
the common police, nor the publick and f 
acknowledged rights; and carried his en- 
terpriſes to ſuch an exceſs, that he reduced 
all France to the neceſſity of rufuſing him 
obedience, and of forming aſſociations in 
the provinces to oppoſe his continual at- 
tempts. That ſituation of affairs broke 
his heart, and he died in the year 13 14, 
leaving a numerous iſſue, which never- 
theleſs followed one another to the grave 
with ſo much rapidity, that the publick 
looked upon the extinction of them as a 
vengeance from heaven, proper for the 
inſtruction of kings, who abuſe their 
power. > 228 

Nevertheleſs Louis Hutin, that prince's Louis 
e 2 and immediate ſucceſſor, no 3 | 
ooner thought the danger over, by means © | 
of the ſubmiſſion of — ral — to 2 
which he granted charters for the main- /ranhiſe- 
tenance of the publick right, than he took %, z | 
it in his head to give out a new ordi- rg i 
nance for the infranchiſement of all the the ting- - 
ſerfs that ſtill remained in France, under 4m, 
the pretext, © that it being called the bt 


not en 


t kingdom of F. Yancs (freemen) he deſired *. f 

that the truth ſhould be conformable . 

l to the name it bore, becauſe naturally 

. al men are born free, and cannot fall 
| into 


* 
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Letter * into ſervitude but by ill uſage, or the 
IV. © miſdeeds of his forefathers.” But, as i 
as not his deſign, however, that this in- 
firanchiſement ſhould be given without 
bringing a profit into his exchequer ; he 
authorized his commiſſioners to ſettle the 
conditions of it, and promiſed his neceſ. 

fary letters to ſuch as would enter into 2. 
greement with them: the ordinance, ne- 
vertheleſs, remained without effect for that 

time, either becauſe of the ſho#tneſs of 

his life, or upon the account of the gene- 

ral oppoſition formed againſt it by the 

Henry lords. At laſt, Henry III. believing hin- 
III. e. ſelf in a more favourable conjuncture, 
. common right being no longer to be 
cut effec. ſhew'd for ſervitude, which was rather 
looked upon as the odious effect of force, 

granted new letters to all the mortmain- 

ables of the kingdom, for receiving their 
infranchiſements at a very moderate price; 

but the marſhal D' Aumont, then count oſ 
Cbateau- Roux, and ſeveral other lords of 
Berry, alſo oppoſing the effect of thol- 
letters, they, like thoſe of Louis Huis, 

| remained without execution. 

mg But ſtill this is not all the alteration 
and their that hath happen'd in the kingdom relat- 
eregreſi. ing to the condition of the people: the 
common practice of ennobling, by means | 
of which an infinity of ſervile families 
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after having got poſſeſſion of the princi- Letter 
pal eſtates in the monarchy, appears ſome- IV. 
thing much more monſtrous : eſpecially SY. 
when we reflect that theſe new gentry, 
not ſatisfied with the advantages which 
their fathers and themſelves acquired con- 
trary to law, according to the different 
conjunctures of the ſtate, are now become 
more haughty and inſolent than any of 
their antient maſters. The firſt king of 
France that gave patents of nobility, was 
Philip III. ſgn of St. Louis, who granted 
them to one Raoul a goldſmith in the year 
1271; but that example had no conſe- 
quence during the reſt of his reign ; and, 
Philip IV. his ſucceſſor, the moſt enter- 
priſing prince that had yet poſſeſſed the 
throne, was even very moderate in this 
reſpect, tho' there was an arret of par- 
lament paſſed againſt the count of Flan- 
ders, at Pentecoſs 1281, declaring the 
king's right in that point. Indeed there 
was not above ſix or ſeven of thoſe let- 
ters patents in his reign ; thoſe for the en- 
noblement of Giles de la Cour, ſervant to 
his uncle, the count of Alengon, 1285; 
of Gathter de Montignal, in * 284.3 
of Jagues Fean, native of Cabors, 7th 
of June 1310; of Jean Marc, doctor 
of laws in the univerſity of Montpelier, 
in Oober the ſame year K and of the 5 
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Letter mily of Negaret. His ſons were like. 
IV. wiſe ſparing of them; Louis Hutin, in 
WV Fune 1315, ennobled Ponce le Roi, lord 
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of the manors of Catones, Vaſcheres, and 
Marajolles in the dioceſe of Nimes ; and 
Jean Beranger. Pbilip the Long, who 
reigned ſome years longer, alſo fignali. 
zed more by ſuch enterprizes, or rather 
confirmed the cuſtom of them: in 
1319, he ennobled Jean Gougonil of 
Caen, at the requeſt of his father-in- 
law, who was one of the Maitres ds 
Comptes; in 1320, Geofroy de Pleurin 
his filverſmith ; Jean Haudry, a citizen 
of Paris, and founder of the nuns call'd 
Haudrietes; Guillaume de Breuil, at the 
requeſt of the count of Commenges ; and 
finally, Jaques Engilbert de Beautairt, | 
at the deſire of the count of Even, 
He alſo introduced the cuſtom of en- 
nobling by procuration; for we find that 
he gave his letters of the eighteenth. af 
May 1317, to Jean L' Archeveque, Sin tic 
of Parteney, in form of procuration, for” 
ennobling and conferring the order of 
knighthood on Andre Rohault native of 
the marches of Poitou; commanding, by w] 
the ſaid letters, that from that day forth 
he and his poſterity ſhould be held noble. 
That Andre was father of Clement, vi 
count of Thoars, and of another 1 

1 | $4 |  wbo 
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who continued the line. From that time Letter 
until the preſent, we have not had one IV. 
reign but what has ſtill improved upon 
theſe examples, eſtabliſhed the practice 3 
of them, and raifed the price of letters 

of nobility ; as moſt certain baits to draw 

money from-the rich and the ambitious, 

who have always been ignorant enough to 

imagine, that the prince's letters can as 

eaſily communicate nobility of blood, as 

they can effeQtually exempt from all pu- 

blick burthens, thoſe who in juſtice ought, 

and are much abler to bear them than any 

other people. By ſuch methods above 
40,000 families, moſt of them ſprung 

from ſervitude, have divided among them- 

ſelves the honours and rights formerly 
reſerved for the ſole conquerors of Gaul; 

ſo that, without any attention to the truth 
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a | of facts juſtified by titles and hiſtory, it 

b is now an eſtabliſhed maxim, that all 

' WY mankind being born under the condi- 
tion of /abouring, there is no other differ- 

7 ence to be made between men, but hat 

; of having ſooner or later got out of it. 

| 


A conſiderable “ author of the laſt age, 
whoshas written on the cuſtom of fiefs, 
has even dared to put the queſtion, © Whe- 
* ther we pretend that nobility fell from 


c 


* Denys de Saluaing. : 


132 LET T ERS on the © 


Letter the clouds, and that it can have any 

IV. real privilege but from the conceſſion 

hs tho of princes” ? So true it is, that among 

a people, who make profeſſion. of ip- 

norance, forgetfulneſs, and inattention, the 

moſt certain and acknowledged things be. 

come not only doubtful, but ſo unknown 

in time, that ſuch men as endeavour u 

draw them out of the obſcurity in which 

they lie rotting, run the risk of being 

| look'd upon as dangerous authors, and lo- 
vers of novelty. 
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Infiitution of knighthood. The manner in : | 


which juſtice was rendered. The right 


and way of making war. Ordinances 


and regulations of Philip the Auguſt. 
The methods he took to ruin the fiefs. 


| ob now. ſee me come to the fifth 


letter, but as little advance in the 
enquiry I propoſed, as when I began this 
fort of diſſertation: indeed I find it a ſub- 
jet not to be concluded in a few lines; di- 
greſſions preſent themſelves every moment, 
and it requires. a continual attention, to a- 


Letter | 


N 


void being carried away by them; fo 


much does our hiſtory ſtand in need of 
being cleared up. Really we have where- 


withal to be aſtoniſhed, that in this age, 


in which all kinds of literature ſeem to be 


daily gaining freſh vigour, our hiſtory a- 


lone has been fatally abandoned, eſpecially 
ſincg our hiſtorians entirely confined them- 
ſelyes to the applying the moſt diſtant and 
the leaſt comparable facts to the practice of 


our days; which gives me ſo often occa- 
hon to digreſs, in order to explain the dif- 


ference between them. Does not ſuch a 
e K 3 8 conduct 
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Letter conduct look as if they were afraid to of- 
V. fend the preſent government, by barely 
making known that of paſt ages; as if all 
ages had not their peculiar advantages, 
which did not deſcend to othergenerations? 

And can one be ſo blind to thoſe which we 

now enjoy, as to fear that a compariſon 

would leſſen our eſteem for them? Cardi- 

nal de Richelieu had more juſtice done 
bim, though it was he that both formed 

and executed the preſent plan of French 

politicks, ſince it was under his adminiſ- 

| tration, and under his auſpices, that thok 
= laborious men flouriſhed, who publiſhed 
the monuments from whence I now learn, | 
what the ſcrupulous genius's of the preſent 
times, far from daring to ſpeak or write, 
are even afraid to know, I ſhall never 
theleſs endeavour, in ſpite of that mean 

_ timidity, which reigns under the name of 

a falſe reſpect, to make known what | 
have learned in the works of thoſe foſter- 
ſons of the great Armand; I mean the Du. 
cheſnes, the Pithous, the Dupuis, the 
Sainte Marthes, the fathers Labbé, Sit. 
mond, and Petau; and thus, after having 
ſhewn the way by which the roturir 
ſlaves raiſed themſelves to the higbeſt 
rank, I muſt give you a view of the con- 
trary road by which the French nobleſe 
placed themſelves beneath them, after 
having gradually leſſened themſelves from 


of 
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age to age, during the ſpace of fix hun- Letter 
dred years. aj = 8 

have ſaid, and it is a piece of hiſtory WW 
which cannot be diſputed, that the natural 
French were the ſole and only nobles ac- 
knowledged in the kingdom, becauſe they 
were the conquerors of it: I likewiſe ſaid 
that the rights they enjoyed by that title, un- 
der the obligation of fidelity and ſervice to 
the ſtate, and to the king, head of the go- 
vernment, were independency, exemption 
from all pecuniary charges, the adminiſ- 
tration of juſtice, the liberty to attack and 
to defend themſelves; in fine, the enjoy- 
ment of the revenues reſerved for the pub- 
lick emolument, which were diſtributed 
to them according to certain regulations 
which I have ſet down. This govern- 77 bad 
ment, ſo magnificent and fo judiciouſly pogorkg 
eſtabliſhed, fell into decay, according to t, and 
the courſe of all human inſtitutions, firſt the pub- 
by the ill conduct of the princes, and af- % Gi. 
terwards by the publick and private divi- 1 Ag 
ſions, which having opened a door to the derders 
Normans, occaſioned the loſs of two and licen- 
thirds of the French blood, reduced other %. 
People to hide themſelves in the foreſts, 
and thereby extinguiſhed arts and ſciences ; 
ſo that at Hugh Capet's acceſſion, the 
world ſeem'd to be juſt come out of its 
primitive infancy, and that people had but 
newly quitted the food of acorns and 

=> WM Leaves 
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Letter leaves of trees: this was the cauſe of thy 

V. ignorance and ſimplicity in which the na. 

OV tion appears to have been plunged during 

the following four hundred years. But 

that ſimplicity had not even the a 

ance of virtue ; men were neither leſs ar. 

dent in purſuing their own intereſt, nor 

leſs violent in oppreſſing the weak and the 

miſerable, nor leſs artful in betraying and 

5 over- reaching, than if they had been leſs 

clowniſh and ignorant. In a word, the 

diſorders of the ſtate were ſo great, and 

the ruin ſo general, that good men, 

mong whom we mult do the firſt honour 

to the clergy, judged that no undertaking 

could be ſo uſeful as to form aſſociations, 

powerful enough to ſuppreſs, this dreadful 

and univerſal licentiouſneſs, and put thing 

again into a condition and order capable of | 
maintaining ſociety. 

Some pre- This undertaking was begun about the 

— * year 1025, by a few prelates of Burgun· 

—_ 1 . dy, who having aſſembled without autho- 

-  *_ Tity, as the Chronicle of Cambray relates 

drew up an oath, which they firſt took 

. themſelves, and likewiſe caſed to be 

taken by all that were willing to concur in 

chat great work: by this oath they obliged 

themſelves to obſerve and procure peace 

and juſtice. This formulary was carried 

into the ſouthern provinces of the king 


om. and _— by almoſt al 95 bir 
thopy 
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hops, and particularly by Haimon of Letter 


Bourbon, archbiſhop of Bourges, who, 
filled with zeal for peace, aſſembled 
two councils of his primacy, in which the 
oath was taken by the e and the 
lords of the country. The ſame notion 


V. 


\ 


ſpread in the north of France, where an 


aſſembly of a few biſhops of the province 


of Rbeims, was held at Sorſſons, in which 


the acceptance of the oath was likewiſe 


propoſed, and would not have met with 


any difficulty, had it not been oppoſed by 


Girard de Florines, biſhop of Cambray, 


one of the prelates in greateſt reputation 
at that time: not that he thought this 


oath could clog the conſcience of any good 
chriſtian, but becauſe it appeared to him 
to be againſt order, that prelates ſhould 
attempt upon the civil power, to whom a- 
lone it belongs to appeaſe wars, ſuppreſs 
kditions and tumults, and cauſe peace to 


flouriſh; biſhops having no other functions 


and miniſtry, than to pray for princes, of - 


at moſt to put them in mind of what 
they ought to do for the publick good. 
He moreover maintained, that it was dan- 


gergus co engage the lords to an oath, which 
would ſubject them to the cenſures of the 
church in caſe of non-obſervance, becauſe 
it was ex poſing them to fin more grievouſ- 
ly; and beſides, that interdicts involved 
too many ionocent people in the puniſh- 
| ment 


} 
| 
| 
'l 
© 
| 
1 
' 
| 
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Letter ment of one guilty perſon. This anſwer, 
V. though full of wiſdom, was not -reliſhed 
y the zealots;. that prelate was accuſed 
bodl being an enemy to peace; and the hiſ. 
torian remarks, that he was at laſt forced 


friends; but that the event ſoon afterwards 
but too fully juſtified his prudence, there ha- 
ving been an infinite number of perjuted. 
The ſentiment of peace then was accepted, 
and received all over France. However, 
| zeal did not ſtop there; another biſhop, 
who is not. named, took it into- his head 
to publiſh, that he had received letters from 
heaven for procuring peace all over the 
world; - purſuant to which, he would 
have every body renounce arms and 


revenge, reſtore uſurped goods, faſt every | 


3 Friday with bread and water, obſerve 
=, quadrageſimal abſtinence on Saturdays, 
| and oblige themſelves to this practice by a 
= | - ſolemn vow, by which means no man 
| Vould be obliged to perform any new pe- 
S - nance. The biſhop of Cambray ſtrenu- 
ouſly appeared again in oppoſition to ſuch 
an undertaking ; he ſolemnly confuted 
the pretended revelation ; he defended the 
common practice, both in his ſermons, and 
by a publick declaration, which made 
tis attempt fall to the ground. 


Nevertheleſ 


o yield to the ſtrong ſollicitations of his 


i 2. 
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Nevertheleſs, the archbiſhop of Bour- Letter 
ges ſeeking a juſt medium, ſet about the V. 


compoſing laws ſuitable to the condition 5 Y 


of military men, and framed them in ſuch Jj,7%”  - 


a manner, that conſidering the general Bourges 
dread of the end of the world then ſpread mates 
about, none of thoſe who made profeſſion _ _ 
of arms, refuſed to ſubmit to them, Thoſe % 1b. 
laws were, firſt, to profeſs the catholick Jn | 
religion, and exactly practiſe the morals 2 


of it; ſecondly, to defend churches, Wh de on 


dows, orphans, and the weak ſex, againſt ,z 15 

the violence and injuſtice then in uſe ; , 

thirdly, never to make war without hav- . 

ing denounced it by a publick challenge ; 

fourthly, not to comprehend in thoſe wars 

any but ſuch perſons who had an intereſt 

in them, either by kindred or vaſſalſhip ; 

fifthly, not to make war for goods and ef- 

tes in diſpute, but to refer the difficul- 

ties of intereſt to the judgment of thoſe 

whoſe buſineſs it was to take cognizance 

of them; and ſixthly, to keep the truces 

F God inviolably, that is to fay the feaſts 

and their eves, and from Wedneſday even- 

ing every week until Monday morning, 

under penalty of compounding with their 

life, or abandoning Chriftendom. Theſe 

articles paſſed in the councils of Bourges 

and Limoges, held by the archbiſhop Hai- | 

mon, and were afterwards confirmed in 
tbe famoug council of Clermont, held — 

= DE the 
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Lettet the year 1095, without any alteration but 
V. that of extending the truces to Aduent, 
ien, the Rogations, to the Oftaves of E. 
pipbany, Eaſter and Whitſuntide. It was 
| likewiſe forbid in that council to attack 


any perſon on the road leading to the 
church in what time ſoever; and laſtly, 
an order was made that every perſon that 


was noble, above twelve years of 
| ſhould ſwear to the obſervance of theſe ar- 
ticles, between the hands of his biſhop ; 
and likewiſe that none ſhould or could be 
received to do homage for any fief with- 

out renewing his oath. e 
The cler- Such were the laws invented in order to 


Slate pacify France, the principal effect of 


advan- 


leave of which was to encreaſe the power of the 


his junc- cler gy. who having attribute to themſelves | 


ture to the cognizance and puniſhment of break- 
ae, ing an oath, forged new chains for the 
therity, laity, from which it is aſtoniſhing that 
by atiri- they ever were able to free themſelves, 


buting to The laws of knighthood, and the honour 
them- attached to the name of a knight, were _ 


 felves th AA” Meg 
—4 drawn from the ſame principle, becabſc 


zanceand the eccleſiaſticks attributed to themſelves 


puni/h- the right of conferring the dignity, under 


ment of 


750 in. à pretext of receiving the oath, with cer- 


| fradtim ain ceremonies which rendered the new 
/ the knight more reſpectable, by diſtinguiſh- 
aut. ing him from other men of the military 
profeſſion. It was from thence that pro. 
5 cee 
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teeded the ſilvered armour, the gilt ſpurs, Letter 
the titles of Meffire and Monfiegneur, with V. 
which they were honoured, excluſively of WS! 
all others, of what rank or birth ſoever ; _ | 
even ſo far that none but the knights alone ,;1g-; 
had a right to ſeal acts, with their own of 1 
arms, all others making uſe of a borrowed _— * 
ſeal. | Es | 

However, the rights of the fiefs ſuffer- = 
ed little prejudice by this great innovation: | 
the eccleſiaſticks piqued themſelves in pre- 
ſerving it, not only becauſe it was juſt, 
but becauſe they had an intereſt in it for 
the preſervation of their own fiefs. It is 
not therefore from thence that the evil 
ſprung ; for every body that has but even 
the leaſt knowledge of antient hiſtory, 

| muſt own that ignorance was the real 

cauſe of the fall of the nobility. Indeed, The un- 
neither the kings, nor the princes, nor the 7 
lords, knew their own properties, but by ;,,.*.- 
the uſe and poſſeſſion they had of them; h gran- 
none of them could read, or even fign dees of the | 
their name; the treatics of marriage were pow "mY 
made at the doors of the churches, -and ,,,,, 
ſubſiſted only in the memory of thoſe who 
were preſent at them, which was the caſe 
of all other ſorts of agreements ; for 
which reaſon, conſidering the interdiction 
of marriages to the ſeventh degree of kin- 
dred, we ought not to wonder that there 
were ſo few of them ſolid at that =__ 5 
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Letter It was nothing but the intereſt of church: 
V. men, who would render ſecure what was 
gien them, that revived the cuſtom of 
writing the acts; but what was moſt fin. 
gular, was their drawing them up in La- 
tin, of which the parties did not under. 
ſtand the leaſt ſyllable; and if afterwards 
there was occaſion to have them interpret. 
ed, they muſt firſt of all truſt to them for 
Eftabli>- it. However, as the clergy were not [cls 
ment of ignorant, and beſides, were generally too 
org buſy or too haughty to lend themſelves to 
letters every body's neceſſities, they ſoon came to 
called make uſe of certain men of letters called 
ders. clerks, who having ſtudied Latin, were | 
capable of drawing up acts, and after- 
wards got by rote the cuſtoms of each 
country or each fief, which put them in 
a condition to be looked upon as a ſort of 
lawyers, and on that account their advice 
was taken upon occaſion, The ignorance 
and inapplication of the lords, having thus 
rendered them generally incapable of thoſe 
functions, which by right belonged. to 
them, and of which the adminiſtration 
of juſtice was the principal, they foon 
came to transfer all their judicial authori- 
ty over to thoſe juriſts or clerks. This 
ought to be looked upon as the firſt and 
moſt eſſential ſtep that they made to- 
wards their own ruin; ſince from thence- 
forth people accuſtomed themſelves . 
8 M 
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ider thoſe lawyers as men of importance, Letter 
and depoſitaries of the laws and cuſtoms, V, 
whoſe opinions muſt ſeldom or never be YN 
contradicted. That eſteem increaſed af- 8 
terwards in proportion to their capacity, 
which ſtill grew greater as the means for 
acquiring it became more common, by 
the eſtabliſnment of publick ſchools and 
univerſities, in which were introduced the 
different degrees of doctor, licentiate, bat- 
chelor and maſter, {© 
There was then an eſſential difference 977, a;#- 
between the clerks and the nobility ; firſt ference 
by birth, which was commonly in- , 
ferior, and oftner very mean; in the prope 
ſecond place, by their profeſſion, being 
ſtudy, which-was then quite oppoſite to 
the profeſſion of arms; thirdly, by their 
ſervice, inaſmuch as they were attached 
to the lord, at firſt to write and read as 
occaſion required, and afterwards to be 
their ſubſtitutes, and take eognizance of 
the cauſes of their ſubjects, about which 
they would no longer trouble themſelves. 
However, what I ſay here, muſt not be 
taken for a general and abſolute renuncia- 
tion made then by the nobility of all exer- 
ciſe of juſtice, as well as that of ſtudy, for 
we find ſeveral exceptions; and we ſee that 
the offices of royal bailiffs, as likewiſe 
| thoſe of the great baronies, have been al- 
molt ways filled by gentlemen of noone: 
an 
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Letter and arms. We had, even in the reign of 
V. St. Louis, French civilians of houſes of di. 
ſtinction, ſuch as Philip de Beayumonii, 
and Peter de Fontaine; but that fo litts 
deſtroys the truth of my propoſition, that 

in proceſs of time thoſe ſame bailiffs fol. 

lowed the example of the firſt lords, by 

ceding the exerciſe of their employment 

to the clerks, who, as we. find, | equally 
ſtripped them of the honour ang the pro 

fit of them, 5 oft e 

I have made this digreſſion on the clerks 

and juriſts of that primitive time, not to 
detract them, but to ſhew the principle of 
the firſt change made in France in regard 

to nobility, until then attached to the 
blood of the conquerors, as 1 have often 
repeated it, but which began at that time 

to receive its diſtinction and rank from is 
different poſſeſſions, to ſuch a degree, that 

ſome foreign families, favoured by fortune, 

were found to overtop the moſt antien | 
French houſes: ſuch was, for example, 

that of Campaigne, ſprung from a Norma 
reproachful race, which family, by. ther 

great fiefs, was poſſeſſed of a third part af 
France, paramount over an infinite num- 

ber of French families, and in a condition 

to riſe up even againſt the kings; thoug| 

that very family had received their firſt c- 
ſtabliſhments from the liberality of thoſe 


kings anceſtors, even before they chou 
„„ SR Kh 0 
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or wyalty, and were but ſimple vaſſals of Letter 
. the crown, 3 Do „ 
i [ have already obſerved, that after Hugh 8 
1 Capet's acceſſion, one might diſtinguiſh Dn , 


two ſorts of fiefs, of which he was equally pig i 
lord paramount, either as king, or duke putting 
of France; ſome holding of the crown, 8 
and the others of the dutchy. The latter 777 * 
were certainly the moſt numerous; but the n fh 
former were much more conſiderable by. ſame fot- 
their extent, their dignity, and their origi- . 

nal independancy. In ſuch a ſituation, 

the firſt policy of Hugh and his poſterity 

was to put them both upon the ſame foot- 

ing, not by raiſing the vaſſals of the dutchy 

of France to the condition of thoſe of the 

crown, but by bringing down the latter to 

an equality with the former. This is what 
introduced the uſe of the term barony, for 
explaining a great fief holding of the king 

without diſt inction of title or homage. 

This policy of the Capetan family began to 

diſcover itſelf ſo early as the parliament 

held at Orleans, in the year 988, for the e- 

lection of king Robert, ſon of Hugh ; for 

in that parliament he conferred the poſt of 

ſenejchal on the count of Anjou, not fo 

much to raiſe him to the ſame dignity with 

the princes of Yermangois, who were in 
poſſeſſion of it before, as to abate the gran- 

deur of the latter, by granting to the o- 

ther the honours . they had enjoyed, 


- 
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Letter though there was the wideſt diſtance ima- 
V. ginable between them, both in regard to 
WYV the dignity of their eſtates and their birth, 
It ſeems, nevertheleſs, ' that this practice 
was not favourable to the Capetans in the 
beginning; becauſe the leſſer lords in the 

. neighbourhood of Paris affecting the 
rank and independancy of the greater, 

gave them a great deal of trouble and vex- 

ation; witneſs the great wars the kings had 

with the lords of Mont-le-Hery, Corbeal, 

Melun, Puiſet, Rochefort, and other, 

which did not end, but through the abili- 

ty and perſeverance of Louis le Gros. In 

the mean time, the ſouthern provinces en- 

joyed independancy and tranquility, under 

the government of their particular lords, | 

who did not then foreſee that when the 

kings had humbled their neighbours, they 

would turn towards them, in order to 

bring them under the ſame obedience. It 

after this I am asked, what were the real 

and undiſputed rights of the lands poſſeſſel 

The in barony? I ſhall anſwer, that they me) 
1 %, be reduced to four; viz. juſtice ; the Ment; ar 
poſſeſſed a the protection of churches, which in- ar 
tarmics, cluded, if not the collation of benefices, \ 
at leaſt the right of directing the election ti 
that were re- eſtabliſned; and that of mak- 
ing war. I ſhall not ſpeak of the laſt, be- 
caauſe it was a common cuſtom that ever} 
pooſſeſſor of a fief had a right to 8 2 kel 
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vpon his enemy, without asking leave of Letter 
any body, further than is neceſſary to e- 

plain the manner of carrying it on, and rw 
the circumſtances which rendered it Be 


SL | | 
Juſtice was adminiſtered in France in The man- 


two different ways. In the ſouth parts of 74,44 = 


Burgundy, and the Loire, the lords render- meju ; 


ed it themſelves, or cauſed it to be done by zice. 
their bailiffs and ſeneſchals, according to 
their opinion and conſcience; by reaſon 
that in all thoſe countries there had been 
hardly any natural French at all, except 
the poſſeſſors of the great benefices, whoſe 
authority was abſolute, becauſe they com- 
manded a conquered people. But in the 
French lands, the peers of every fief, being 
aſſembled at certain terms before the lords 
or the bailiffs, gave their judgments by 
plurality of votes; and this was not only 
the moſt common way, but was likewiſe 
followed in the king's court, where the peers, 
that is to ſay, the immediate vaſſals were to 
aſſemble twice a year, to judge the diſputes 
ariſing among themſelves, or thoſe that had 
any relation to their common feodality. 
All perfons complaining of a denial of juſ- 
tice, or a violation of right, had likewiſe 
the privilege of addrefling themſelves to 
that tribunal, though it was not always a 
ſure means to obtain redreſs; and this of- 
ten reduced the vaſſals to the neceſſity of 
3 making 
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making war againſt the king, in conf- 


quence of the principle, that faith Being 
reciprocal between the lord and the vaſſal 


the party in reſpect of whom 1t' was vit- 


Hated, could pretend to a reparation, even 


y force of arms. 


Of the 


peerage ther origin than what I have juſt mention- 
ed: conſequently, I will venture to give 


and its 
origin. 


or without him. Peter de Fontaine, in 


It is certain that the peerage has no o. 


a new definition of it, becauſe I cannot be 


ſatisfied /with that which I find in authors 


I fay then that the peerage was, a dignity 
conſequent of the poſſeſſion of a fief, which 
gave the poſſeſſor a right of exerciſing jul- 
tice, in conjunction with bis equals, in the 


aſſizes of the fief of which he held, either 


in contentious or feodal matters. And 
from that principle, we ought, in my o-. 


pinion, to conclude that every French fil 
had its peerages, that is to fay, a certain 
number of other inferior fiefs holding of it, 
whoſe poſſeſſors, deemed equal among 
themſelves, compoſed what was called the 


court of the ruling lord, and had a right 


to judge in all cauſes within the extent of 
the ſame fief, in conjunction with the lord 


the book of conſeil a ſon amy, propoſes and 


reſolves the queſtion of the number of pen 


Judgment ; certainly four are ſufficient. 
JOE Ut BE Wbere⸗ 


neceſſary for giving a judgment: T alt 
me how many men are requifite for giuig 
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Wherefore every feodal court that had leſs Letter 
than four peers, could not give judgment, V. 
except the lord paramount lent ſome of 
his on peers to his vaſſal, to make his 
judgment compleat : but as to the great 

niels, they were not put to any dithcultics 

about it, the multitude of feodataries al- 

ways furniſhing a much greater, number 

than there was occaſion for, eſpecially at 

the crown aſſizes; and that is what obliged 

them to be reduced in proceſs of time, as 

| I ſhall ſhew hereafter. „„ 

| The common practice of Flanders, Divers 

| Hainault, and Artois, where the landed example; 
men, that is to ſay, the peers of each lord- 2%, f, 
ſhip ill render juſtice, even under the adminiſe 
king's obedience, is a proof of what I ad- tration of 


vance here. Nevertheleſs, there is this /#/fice be- 
| longed to 
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difference between it and our antient cuſ- 
tom, that the bailiff has no deliberative 


the lord. 


vote in it, nor any other function but 


that of giving a charge to the landed men, 
collecting their votes, and declaring the 


judgment given by them; whereas in 


France the lord was not excluded from 
judging, except when he had an intereſt 


in & himſelf; but the king never was ſub⸗ 


ject to that exception. Moreover, all the 


world knows that the count of Champagne 

his peers to the number of ſeven; that 
Vermandois had fix; that Ponthieu had 
allo his; and in like manner of all the 


13 reſt, 
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Letter reſt, except Normandy, where juſtice way 
V. originally in the hands of the prince, and 
never was exerciſed, but by virtue of his 
commiſſions; though afterwards the 2. 
bleſſe of that province appropriated to 
themſelves ſeveral cuſtoms of the kingdom, 
which gave riſe to the civil wars that di. 
ſturbed Normandy, during the reigns of 
William the Conqueror's children. But 
what more preciſe and concluſive example 
can I produce than that of the crown ii. 
ſelf, the great vaſſals of which held the 
king's court, and adminiſtered juſtice ac- 
cording to the conſtant rule of all the fiefs? 
Indeed the time is not agreed upon when | 
thoſe peers were reduced to twelve, tho 
there is room to believe it was at the inau- 
guration of Philip ſon of Louis the Groß, 
which was performed with great ſolemni- 

ty at Rheims on Eafter-Sunday i129, in 
preſence of Henry I. king of England, win 
there diſcharged the function of a peer, 2 
duke of Nor mandy; a ceremony which 
was repeated ſoon after at the inaugurs- 
tion of Louis II. the king's fon, after the 
death of his eldeſt, in which the order of 
the peers ſeemed ſettled and determined 1n 

the ſame manner as at preſent. | Howe 

ver, there is great appearance that this re- 
duction to the number of twelve, was made 

not ſo much to avoid confuſion, as to leſ- 

ſen as much as poſſible the idea of an elec 

LY V 
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tion, which had till then been practiſed ; Letter 


and, indeed, this reduction did no preju- 


dice, either to the ſitting of the other feo- WW 


dataries in the parliaments or king's courts, 
or to the right they had to adminiſter juſ- 
tice there, as I ſhall ſhew by ſeveral exam- 
les. ply : | 

I ſhallnot make an article either on the 
right of coinage, or on that of the protec- 
tion of churches, becauſe they are uncon- 
troverted points: but as to the right of 
making war, I think it requires ſome de- 
tail, conſidering the prodigious change 
happened in regard to it. Philip de Beau- 
manoir has expreſly treated of it in his 
book de la Coutume de Clermont, written 
in the year 1283. 


He fays in the fifty-ninth chapter, that e land- 
war is made by right and by cuſtom, © 
(terms of great fignification) and that it is ils ay 
ſtirred up by deeds or by words; that is nate war 
to fay, as he explains it afterwards, that a 4 


e one ano - 
challenge, threatenings, injuries and out- 5 


tages, by deed or words, are juſt ſubjects 
for war, and much more ſo quarrels at- 
tended with blows. The commentator 
fs, in explaining this article, that war 
could not be made on account of goods or 
intereſt ; and he quotes the example of 
Peter * fire of Gracey, who was con- 


lfte ſomething more than imple Age, 
„ 
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Letter demned to pay a fine the 19th of Jun 
V. 1361, for having made war upon the 
fire of la Ferte through motives of inte- 


Articles 
regulat- 
ing the 

Manner 


reſt, without any other ſubject of quar- 


rel. Nevertheleſs, this may be ſaid to be 


the effect of a new opinion prevailing a- 
mong the lawyers after the peace f God, 
for. ſo people called the oath contrived 
and drawn up by Haimon archbiſhop of 
Bourges, or rather after the council of Cler- 
mont already ſpoke of; ſince intereſt real- 
ly was then, what it will ever be, the u- 
ſual occaſion of all the quarrels and en- 


mities that divide mankind. Here follows 


what was the common rule of thoſe pri- 


vate wars. | 


1. Every fact of quarrel, ſtriking, threat- | 
ening, or challenging, opened the war 
from that day forth, as well between the 


ef making actors as between thoſe who were preſent 


War, 


at the action, according to the fide they 


had taken; but relations did not fall in- 
to reciprocal war until forty days after, 


And two things are to be remarked on 
this occaſion ; firſt, that the concurrence 


of the relations was deemed fo neceſlary 
in private wars, that Beaumanoir gives na 
better reaſon for the received maxim, that 
brothers by the ſame father and moth 
could not make war againſt each oth, 
than that of their having the ſame relati- 
ons; and on the contrary, as brother 
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gifferent fathers or mothers may have Letter 
different relations, he is of opinion that V. 
war may be lawful between them: ſe- WY, 
condly, that in the times when marriages 
were prohibited to the ſeventh degree of 
kindred, the war extended to the ſame 
degree, and was not reduced to the fourth 
until the church allowed of matriages ta 
that degree excluſively, I 
2. Outrages, corrupting of maidens, or 
women, or ſervants, ill language, or o- 
ther things from whence war might en- 
| ſue, required a challenge, or formal de- 
claration to be made to the offender, in 
the name of the party offended, by per- 
ſons capable, noble, and worthy of giving 
unqueſtionable teſtimony of it. 

3. The friends of the parties might en- 
ter into the war, and make it their own 
_ cauſe, after giving the uſual chal- 
enges nts OM 9 1 
4. Every nobleman engaged in war, 
might hire men and arms to ſerye him a- 
gainſt his enemies. 1 

5. Every vaſſal was bound to ſerve his 
lord paramount in his wars, againſt any 
ern whatſoever, not excepting the 
ng, unleſs in the caſes expreſſed by the 
ordinance bearing the name of St. Louis, 
But this ſervice was regulated by the clauſes 
af the infeoffment a ſometimes 


{o arcemonths, likewiſe ſomẽtimes to = 
| Cr | YI 
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Letter days, and ſome were only bound to the 

V. defenſive part, without being under any 

WAY obligation to carry on the war out of their 

own lands, The number of armed men for 

fervice was ſometimes. expreſſed in the 

homages ; but moſt commonly it was not 

| fo, becauſe it was ſuppoſed that he who 

| owed fervice could not fail of being fuf- 

ficiently attended for his own ſafety. 

6. Every war might be lawfully made 

until the death of the enemy, and ptoſe- 

| cuted by —— fword, pillage, and 

| other military proceeding, without falling 

into any reproachful or criminal caſe. 

F. There could be no wars between 

plebeians, or between n6bles and plebeians; | 

the latter being reputed unworthy and in- 

capable of wearing and making uſe of arms: 

hence it was, that. if any men of that 

claſs drew. upon themſelves. the indigna- 

tion of a noble, they were wholly ſubject 

to his vengeance, without being able to 

requeſt aſſurement (this was the term) 

either from the judges or the king. 

Ho an As to the manner of putting an end to 

end was war, the ſame author, who lays down 

% maxim, that it is the duty of the king, 

count, or baron, whoſe vaſſals are at wal, 
to procure peace as much as 

without diſhonouring either of the parties, 

ſays, that war may ceaſe for a time, when 

tho'king or the baron orders & tai het 
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faction. As to the reſt, he ſhews, that 
the ſafeſt peace is that which is made by 
conſent of the parties, or in conſequence 
of the death of the chiefs of the quarrel, 
or one of them. A longer detail of the 
circumſtances, which were to be obſerved 
by thoſe at war with one another, would 
tire the reader ; it is ſufficient to my de- 
ſign, to have given certain proofs for e- 
ſtabliſhing this truth, That private war, 
| far from being a crime, was a common 
right, practiſed and uſed according to the 
ſubjets which either party had to make 
it. But as ſome difficulty might remain 
in regard to the war oftentimes made a- 
gainſt the king himſelf, and people might 
inſenſibly ſuffer themſelves to be deceived 
by the epithets of rebels, ſeditious, and o- 
ther injuries, which the modern hiſtorians, 
and amongſt them father Daniel, have ſo 
plentifully beſtowed on the antient French 
lords, who had any differences and wars 
with their kings, it is neceſſary to quote 
the terms of the goth chapter of the or- 
dinance of St. Louis, which will not only 
juſtify that a man was neither a rebel, nor 
ſeditious for making war againſt the king, 
but that he was often bound in duty and 


/ 
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that it is not in the power of either of Letter 
them to order an aſſurement, that is to V. 
ſay, a ceflation of arms, without ſatis WWW, 
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Letter honour to do it, and might deſerve: for. 
V. feiture by not fighting againſt him, . 
1 * If the lord ſays to his liege man, 
: — if ce Come along with me, for I am going 
St. Louis, to make war againſt my lord the king, 
proving c who has denied me the juſtice of his 
char men < court; the liege man is to anſwer hi 
1 e lord in this manner: Sir, I would wil. 
might © lingly go to the king, in order to know 
makewar c the truth of what you ſay, that he has 
hs 7 0 6e denied you his court, and then he ſhall 
"Ms" © come to the king and ſay, Sire, the lord 
„to whom I owe faith has told me that 
e you have refuſed him the judgment of 
* your court, and for this reaſon Tam come 
t expreſly to know the truth of the | 
© matter, for my lord has ſummoned 
te me to go to war againſt you, And if 
* the king anſwers, that he will do no 
*« juſtice in his court (tha? is to ſay, that 
« he is maſter, and ought to be obeyed) tit 
„ man ſhall immediately return to his 
* lord, who muſt defray his expehces 
te and if he will not go along with him, 

te he thereby loſes his fief by law, &c.” 
It ig obſervable, that in the edition of di 
Cange, in the life of St. Louis, the word 
king is ſuppreſſed in that goth chapter of 
his ordinance, and thar of chief lord put 
inſtead of ir, perhaps without any other 
deſign than to accommodate expreſſions to 
the times. This ordinance, which is at- 
tributed to S, Leuis, ſeems rather = 
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long to Philip the Auguſt, according to the Letter 
ſtile of it: yet it is well known, that he was V. 
the firſt of our princes that made it his ſtudy LAW 
to clip, or rather reſtrain the rights of feoda - 
lity, in order to enhance thoſe of arbitrary 

wer. It is Mr. Chanterau, a declared 
partiſan for deſpotick power, who gave 
the publick this ordinance, along with an 
excellent collection of antient acts, almoſt 
all of them relating to Champagne; among 
which there are at leaſt ſixty, containing 
expreſs promiſes from the greateſt lords of 
that province to ſerve the count of Cham- 
| fagne and Blanche his mother, namely a- 
gainſt the king, in caſe they were denied 
juſtice ; which muſt not be underſtood of 
an arbitrary juſtice, or rendered by delegated 
commiſſioners, but of that of the peers, 
they alone having the right of judging an- 
other peer. I think then I may conclude, 
that there is nothing ſo evident, by records 
and hiſtory, as the French liberty ; and 
that the feodal right, and that of the peer- 
age, the neceſſary conſequence of it, ate 
indiſputable. op 8 | 
In this manner then was France go- A carpen- 
vern'd; without any remarkable change, r- 
from the year 987, when Hugh Capet came {#7 
to the crown, unto the reign of Philip the from the 
Auguſt, beginning in the year 1180. The virgin 
firſt years of that prince were ſignalized Mary er 
| by a new aſſociation for procuring peace, 2 8 
which was formed by William N 
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Letter alias Chapurs, a native of Puy in Auvergne 
V. and a carpenter by trade, who pretended 
to have received a miraculous miſſion from 
the bleſſed virgin to preach up peace, and 
form a confraternity which ſtill ſubfiſts in 
the place of his nativity : but the ſpeedi- 
eſt effect of this new aſſociation was an al- 
moſt general revolt of the peaſants, of 
whom the lords and the king were obliged 

to extirpate great numbers. 5 
— However Philip, a prince attentive to 
ruin of his own intereſt, little minded fo ſmall 
the great an object; his grand and principal buſi- 
Haß. neſs was to ruin his great vaſſals, as his 
grandfather Louzs the Groſs had rained the 
{mall fiefs. The firſt he began with was 
his benefactor, and uncle to his wife, who | 
had been guardian of his perſon and 
kingdom during his minority; I mean, 
Philip count of Flanders, from whom he 
wrefted P:cardy, that he might with more 
facility enjoy Artois, which the count 
had given him at his marriage. He after- 
wards violently attacked the Look of An- 
jou, which had ſucceeded to the dutchies of 
Normandy and Aquitain, as well as to the 
crown of England. But he was very far 
from being able to get any thing from 
that houſe during the life of Richard Caur 
de Lion, who on the contrary gained ſe- 
Ft veral advantages over him, and particu- 
WH: larly that of carrying off in one day ' 
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the records of his chancery, which de- 


prived France of all the antient and pre- 
cedent acts. However, that prince dy- 


ing without iſſue, and his brother John 


ſucceeding, things took quite another turn. 


John being as weak as Richard had been 


active and courageous, he could not ſtand 
before Philip, who attacked him by the 
law, as well as by force of arms, and in 
a few months took from him all Nor man- 
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Letter 

To 
2222 


dy, Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and great 
part of Poitou, after having cauſed them 


to be declared forfeited by a folemn judg- 


ment. It is true, the acts of that judg- 


ment have not been handed down to us; 
but the hiſtorian Matthew Parts has pre- 
ſerved a pleading made before pope Inno- 


nocent III. by the ambaſſadors of Louis, 


eldeſt ſon of Philip the Auguſt, afterwards 
the 8th king of that name, by which we 


learn that ſeveral objections were made a= 


gainſt that judgment, and amongſt others, 
that they had neither heard nor would 
hear the party accuſed, having refuſed him 


the letters of ſafe-condu&t he demanded, 


in order to appear before the king's court 


and make his defence. We likewiſe find 


that the cuſtom of France, often quoted 
and claimed in that pleading, attributed to 
the peers the right of condemning to death, 


and confiſcating the fiefs of a perſon whom 


they judged guilty of a capital crime. The 
" pope, 
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Letter pope, on the contrary, ary that ſuch 

V. a judgment, tho it had been Juridical, 

WY V could not, nor. ought not to depriye in- 

| nocent children of the paternal ſucceſſion, 

As to the reſt, we are ignorant who are the 
peer that afliſted in that judgment. 

Aro. Much about the ſame time, an aſſembly 

nance of of the grandees of the kingdom was held 

Philip, at FYlleneuve-le-Roy near Sens, the ordi- 

* e nance of which, dated the firſt of May 

- <a 1204, has been judged by connoifleurs to 

fa. be the moſt antient under the kings of 

the third line bearing a conſtitutive form, 

The title of it is very particular for two 

things; the firſt is, its being exprels'd by 

theſe . words, fabilimentum feuderun, 

which may be explained thus, 4 further 

confirmation and ſtrengthening of the fufi; 

but the 3 1 act itſelf —4 4 

their deſtruction was the only buſineſs in 

| hand, ſince ſuppoſing the Agens of 

another fief between children of the ſame 

father, or in what manner ſoever it may 

be, it ordains, that the co-ſharers ſhall for 

the future, hold their ſhares of the lord, 

and be obliged to the ſervice of the entire 

fief, according to the portion of their d- 

vidend: the ſecond is, that this ordinance 

is made not only in the king's name, but 

Jikewiſe in the names of the lords who 

were in the n. This i is the form 


of it. | 
#7 M Phi 
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« Philip, by the grace of God, king Letter 
« of France, Eudes duke of ' Burgundy, V. 
« Herve count de Nevers, Renaud count 
Je Boulogne, Gaucher count de St. Paul, 

Guy de Dampierre, and ſeveral others, 
© who have unanimouſly agreed, &c.” 

Now the title deſerves a great many De au- 
remarks ; for it ſhews, firſt, what me- — 3 
thods the kings made uſe of in order to re- 5 rite 
duce the great fiefs into leſſer portions, of this or- 
to divide them, to multiply the ho- Ainance. 
mages of one and the ſame eſtate, and 
annihilate, as much as poſſible, the right 
of peerage and baronage, as I ſhall de- 


W monſtrate in ſome following letters, by a 
great example founded on that ordinance. 


Secondly, it ſhews how ſeldom the moſt 

artful and cunning/men foreſee all the in- 
conveniencies of what they do with the 
greateſt deliberation, to procure to them 
elves certain advantages they have in 

view, In effect, Philip the Auguſt think- 
ing of nothing but to ruin the fiefs, and 
having, in that idea, gained five lords to 

form a new ordinance, quite contrary to, + 
what had hitherto been practiſed; did not 
conſider that in the title of the act itſelf, 

he aſſociated to his royal power the lords? 
who rendered the ordinance in conjunction 
with him; which would have been ß 
much more dangerous conſequence to his 
authority than the power of the fiefs wm 3 
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Letter if the inattention and ignorance of the 
V. lords, of which they then gave ſo unac- 
countable a proof againſt their greateſt 
intereſt, had not ſtill done him more ſer- 
vice than he could have deſire . 
Advan- In the ſame reign they began to know 
zages the advantages and inconveniencies of the 
which the infranchiſement of the ſerfs, and the eſtz 
#7111: bliſhment of the cuſtoms, which the lord 
ing the had granted to moſt of the cities of the 
faves, kingdom, four or five centuries before 
this. The king and the barons began to 
draw pecuniary ſuccours from them; 

nov by way of impoſition, then by way 

of loan, and ſometimes by ſelling. them 

the conceſſion of ſome right or privilege. 
Trade likewiſe began to flouriſh at that 

time, every new freed-man ſtriving to 

| heap up wealth, which he flattered him- 

ſelf to be able to enjoy freely for the fu- 

ture, and leave it to his children: and, 

as among this freed populace, there ſoon 

ſprung up men of talents ſuperior to the 

| character proper for tilling the ground 
| and exerciſing arts, ſome of them turned 
their heads to war, and put themſelves ei- 
ther in the king's pay, or in that of. the 
great lords, of whom they expected a 
better fortune; this was the beginning of 
the hired troops, which no king ſeems to 
have employed before Philip. the. Augul. 
Others betook themſelves to ſtudy, 2 
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had two different objects; either the law, Letter 
or philoſophy and divinity; and this be- V. 
gan to furniſh the cloyſters and public 
ſchools with a prodigious number of ma- | 
ſters and ſcholars, ' But all thoſe advan- Jnconve- 
tages were balanced by great inconveni- e 
encies reſulting from the ſame principle. fn WP. 
In the firſt place, the frequent revolts of ing them. 
this populace, who, as ſoon as they had 
taſted of liberty, could no longer contain 
themſelves within bounds ;' ſo that if the 
mode of pilgrimages beyond fea had not 
drawn ſevetal millions of the moſt turbu- 
lent of them to the Eaſt, during all the 
twelfth century, there would have been 
an abſolute neceſſity of extirpating them 
as ſo many ſavage beaſts, On the other 
hand, this new property of wealth which 
they enjoyed, gave riſe to an infinite num- 
ber of diſputes amongſt them; and, as 
the uſe of arms was abſolutely forbid them, 
the reſult was law-ſuits, which occaſion d 
the ſtudy of the law, or rather chicane ; 
and this in a ſhort time ſpread all over 
France, not excepting the king's court, 
which, we may even ſay, ſet an example 
The hiſtory of the famous parlia- „, , 
ment held at Melun by the ſame Philip a judę- 
the Auguſt, in the year 1216, about ment gi- 
the ſucceſſion | of Champagne, is à fins 7 171 > fo 
gular proof of what I have juſt faid, _ 
008 and Brienne. 
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and ſhall relate it with the more plea- 
ſure, becauſe it furniſhes us with the firſt 
record that makes a mention of the peers 
diſtin& from the baronage, that is to ſay, 
of the great lords; tho' both had an e- 
qual vote in forming the reſolution in 
queſtion. Henry the Large, count of 


Champagne, had two ſons by one of the 


filters of Philip the Auguſt ; the: eldeſt, 
who was likewiſe 'called Henry, died in 
Paleſtine in the year 1197, leaving no iſ- 
ſue but daughters, of whom Pbilipotie, 
the laſt, married Errard de Brienne, and 
brought him her rights to the paternal in- 
heritance. The youngeſt ſon, called bi- 
baut IV, ſeized upon the ſucceſſion, not- 
withſtanding the right of his nieces, and 
was received to homage by his uncle 


Philip the Auguſt ; but he died ſoon after, 


in the year 1202, leaving, by his wife 
Blanche of Navarre, a poſthumous ſon, cal- 
led after his name. Errard de Brienne and 


his wife arrived in France in the year 1245, 


and having repaired to the king's court, de- 
manded juſtice ; but they were imrtiedi- 
ately ſtopt, by a till then unheard-of chi- 
cane, which was a declaration of the king, 
that the practice and cuſtom. of the king - 
dom did not permit a pupil to be called 


in juſtice before the age of . twenty-one 
| years, upon the account of the eſtate whit 
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his father died in poſſeſſion of. And we Letter 
ſee at this day, by an * act of the month V. 
of Auguſt 1209, that the counteſs of WWW 
Champagne had, with the ſum of 19,000 

livres, purchaſed this declaration of: the 

king, with a promiſe annexed to it, that 

he would not liſten to any claim which 

the ſaid count Henry's children might lay | 
to that ſucceſſion, We have likewiſe the . | 
acts by which the archbiſhop of Rherms | = 
and the duke of Burgundy approved that 
declaration, the ſecret of which they were | 
probably. ignorant of. The king renewed 

it by a ſecond act of the month of July 

1215; and this was again ratified by the 

archbiſhop of Rherms, the biſhops of Cha- 

lons and Langres, and by Eudes duke of 

Burgundy. Louis the king's eldeft fon, 

even writ a letter to John de Brienne king 

of Feruſalem, in which he declared, that 

the king his father and himſelf had re- 

ſolved and promiſed not to give ear to the 

complaint of count Henry's children; © be- 

* cauſe, ( /ays be) they had heard from cre- 

** dible perſons, that before his departure 

to, the Eaſt, he had made over his lands 

to his brother in caſe he did not return 

from his voyage: and, he adds, that if 

Errard de Brienne + marries count 


1 
1 
{ 


Recueil de Chanterau, pag. 3. | 
This letter from the prince is nonſenſe, for Errard 
de Brienne had been long married to her, 5 


1 Henry's 


Letter Henry's daughter, they will not ſuffer 
V. © it, becauſe their marriage cannot be 
valid on account of their being nearly 
| ce related”, This letter is dated in the 
month of March 12 14, and at the ſame 
time Philip writ to the pope to demand 
his approbation of the new' cuſtom; re- 
lating to the age at which minors were to 
ſue at law; declaring that he was reſolved 
not to liſten to any complaint made by 
count Henry's children, and to hold no 
court for judging the right of the pat- 
At. laſt the publick cla mour againſt ſo 
viſible a piece of injuſtice made the king 
and his ſon reſolve to grant the calling of 
a parliament, in order to judge this great 
difference : it was held a Melun in 'the 
month of Fuly 1216; but a new plan' of 
chicane was followed there: For having 
ſignified to Errard de Brienne and his wife, 
that they could not pretend to the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the county of Champagne 'witlout 
doing homage for it, they engaged them- 
ſelves to demand to be received to it, fa- 
ving the right of others. Now this was 
preciſely the point to which the court 
wanted to bring them; for upon the que. 
ſtion being propoſed to the aſſembly, 
whether the king ought to receive 
them to homage, . that he had re- 
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ceived the homage of the counts Th 
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haut, father and ſon, and Blanche mother Letter 
of the latter, it was concluded by plura- . 
lity of votes, the king preſent and ap 
proving the judgment, that, according 
to the cuſtom of France, the ruling lord 
having * /ezzed a vaſſal, by receiving his 
| homage and his faith, he could not re- 
ceive another to the ſame. faith, eſpe- 
cially when the poſſeſſor offered to pro- 
ceed about the thing poſſe ſſed in the lords 
court: in conſequence of which, Erraru 
de Brienne and his wife were caſt. There 
| was, however, one of the ＋ biſhops of 
the aſſembly, that refuſed to conſent to the 
judgment, and ſtiled it a prevarication. 
We have ſtill Philip's Letter of complaint 
to the pope about it, in which he chiefly 
inſiſts on the right of the peers of France 
to ſtatute on ſuch an affair, of which they 
were the only competent judges. f 
As to the reſt, if the proceeding of that 
parliament may ſeem odd, the manner of 
forming its judgment was no leſs ſo; ſince 
inſtead of an arret, the king and the lords 
contented themſelves with delivering ſeal- 
ed inſtruments to the counteſs of Cham- 
?4Fne, all copied from each other, and 
mentioning the common reſolution. Now. 
it is in theſe very inſtruments that we find 


* 


* 4 law term. Shoe 
T Aurelius 6i/bop of Orleans, „ 
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Letter the diſtinction of the peerages for the 
V. firſt time; and particularly in the king' 95 
Vw hich runs thus. It has been judged 
| « by the peers of our kingdom, vi. the 
« archbiſhop of Rheims, the biſhops of 

. * Langres and Chalons, Beauvais and 

t Neyon, and Eudes duke of Burgundy, 

* and by ſeveral other biſhops, as of Char- 

& tres, Auxerre, Senlis, and Lifieux, the 
counts of Ponthieu, Dreux, Bretagne, 

ce $f, Paul, William p Roches ſeneſchal 

te of Anjou, the counts of Joigny, Beau- 

& mont, and Alengon.; we prefenk and 

e approving it.” c. | 

All theſe acts, which are to be met with 

inthe famous cartulary of Champagne, have | 

been printed in Cbanterau s collection, and 
conſequently are ſo. certain, that no diffi- 

culty can be ſtarted on that head, either 

for juſtifying the conduct of this intrigue, 

or the form of the proceſs, or diſculping 
France from the blame of chicane, that had 

crept ſo early into the king's court, which 

ought to have been the aſylum of true ju- 

ſtice, had it been baniſhed —_ all the "| 

oO. of the kingdom. And this will, without 
1 doubt, render, more credible all chat I have 
to propoſe hereafter, in order to ſhew the 

common progreſs, which the ambition of 

1 the kings on the one hand, and the cun- 
== ning of the lettered men or juriſts on the 
o. _ Other, made by degrees fot ruining the 
1 Wy 
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prerogatives of the fiefs, after having deſtroy- Letter A 
ed the glory and diſtinction of the French V. 

blood, by attributing all nobility to the SV 
greatneſs of titles, and the dignity of the 
fefs; and afterwards to ruin the fiefs 
themſelves, by procuring their diſmember- 
ment, and jeſting with-the laws, in order 
to make the poſſeſſion of them depend on 
the will of the prince, notwithſtanding 
the reciprocal fidelity of the lords and the 
vaſſals, which ought to be the publick ſafety. 

I ſhall not conclude this letter, however 

long you find it, without obſerving to you 
once more the firſt diſtinction of the peer- 
age in the ſealings of Melun, which did 

not come into their heads in the parlia- 
ment held at Yilleneuve-le-Roy in 1204, 
whoſe decree I have already mentioned; 
but which having begun to eſtabliſh itſelf 
from that time, grew more and more 
to perfection; nevertheleſs, without de- 
priving, as yet, the baronage nobility of 
the active voice, which belonged to them ig 


jolemn judgments, | 
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or in the order of their afſemblies, 
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„ L., N RET. 
A ſhort hiſtory of the parliaments, or gene- 
ral aſſemblies, to the reign ꝙ Philip the 
Fair. Firſt convocations of ſtates gene- 
ral. Regulations concerning the coin. 


AVING explained the two prin- 
cipal cauſes of the change that hap- 
pened in the French monarchy z” that is to 
fay, firſt, the infranchiſement of the ſerfs, 
whom the favour of the princes raiſed, in 
proceſs of time, to an equality with the an- 
tient nobles, and often' preferred to them, 
by heaping upon thoſe freed ſerfs the e- 
ſtates and dignities of which they ſtripped 
the nobility; ſecondly, the ruin of the 
reat fiefs, which the kings either united 
to their crown, or weakened the power of 
them by the ſeveral methods I have relat- 
ed ; I have nothing more to do but to 
follow the chronological order of the par- | 
liaments, poſterior to that of Melun, of 
which I have given the hiftory, and to ob- 
ſerve what was material in their reſolutions, 


/ 
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Two very conſiderable events happened Letter 
towards the end of the reign of Philip the _ TE 
Augufi, I mean the war with the Abi. 
genes, and that with England undertaken — 
by * prince Louis, the king's eldeſt fon. 
The latter was unfortunate in the end; for 
the prince being reduced to the greateſt ex- 
tremities, obliged himſelf by a treaty of 
the eleventh of Seprember, 1217, either 
to cauſe the king his father to reſtore, or 
to reſtore himſelf when he ſhould come 
tothe crown, all the territories in France 
confiſcated from England; acknowledging 
' thenullity of the judgment of 1202. As 
tothe war with the Albigenſes, which was 
undertaken by the eccleſiaſticks, to pre- 
ſrve their juriſdiction, and by the King, 
in order to pull down the power of the 
counts of Toulouſe, and take advantage of 
the then ſituation of affairs, to ſeize either 
upon all or part of their dominions ; it 
laſted a long time with various ſucceſs, and 
did not end bur by the treaty of Paris of 


* Several Engliſh hi/forians have fallen into a great 
furdity, in calling him Dauphin ; that title not be- 
longing to the elle ſons of France until the year 1349, 
when Humbert II. prince of Danphine confirmed the 
dmation he had made in 134 3» of his principality to 
Philip VI. ſurnamed of Valois, and entered into holy 
orders, Humbert was afterwards made patriarch 
Antioch, and lies interred in the convent of the Domi- 
ucans at Paris, of which he was likewiſe prior. 
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LET TE RS on the . 


Letter the year 1228, which transferred that fue 
province to one of St. Lowis's brothers, and 


[ from him to the crown. But we muſt 


remark, in regard to the counts of Ju. 
houſe, that though they are now ranked a 


mong the number of the antient , peers of 


France, yet we find no act that can prone 
they ever intervened in any French parla- 
ment or aſſembly from Hugh Capt 
time: ſo that all that can be ſaid of thei 
pretended peerage, can only relate to the 
dependance of their lands, without exer. 


Ciſe of feodality, of which I have already 


Aiven an idea. 
Parlia- 


Louis VIII. becoming king by his fi 


ments held ther s demiſe, was immediately ſummon- 


under 
Louis 
VIII. 


men, 


ed by the king of England to effectuat 
the reſtitution he had promiſed by the tie: 


ty of London in the year 12173 witha 


proteſt, that his (the king of England) 
not appearing at the inauguration, which 
was to be performed the twelfth of 4 
guſt, 1223, could not be imputed to hin 
as a breach of * feodal duty, to which he 


* The author ought here ta have added, for tht 
lands he held and claimed in France, to avoid leading 
his readers into a notion, that our king owed fad 
duty as king of England : but this is nat the only plat 
in which the count writes lite a Frenchman, 
England comes into the queſtion ; it is what his count!Y- 
men cannot help being hurried into upon every uchi 
that offers, through their natural averſion n 


| would 
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would acknowledge himſelf obliged after Letter 


e that reſtitution. But Louis, inſtead of VI. * I 
d complying with the king of England's de- WY | | 
| mand, immediately carried war into Pi- 
„11, to make an end of ſtripping him in 
„France, and there formed the famous ſiege 
of Rochel, which was defended by Savari 
t Mauleon. There is ſome appearance 
+ WY that the king held a general parliament at 
Paris in the month of November, after 
the ceremony of his inauguration ; for we 
be have an ordinance, dated the Wedneſday 
. in the octave of All Saznts Day, in the 
rar 1223, relating to the Jews, which 
| 1s worthy of obſervation. The following 
YT an extra of if 
u. * Louis, &c. Know ye, that with the 


* will and conſent of the archbiſhops, 
* biſhops, counts, barons, and knights 
* of the kingdom of France, we have 
* made an eſtabliſhment on. the Jews, 
* which thoſe whoſe names are under- 
written have ſworn to obſerve.” Y 


William, biſhop of Chalm. 
The count of Perche. _ | 


— _* Philip, count of Boulogne. 
wal The dutcheſs of Burgundy, being 
late guardian to her ſon, 

WH Th=counte of Nevers. 

ſt 


De hing's brother. 
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Walter, count of Blois. 
FJobn, count of Chartres. 
Robert, count of Dreux, both for 
himſelf, and for Pale! count of 
. Bretagne. 
Guy, count of St. Pol. 
Hugh de Chatillon, his 3 


The counts of Namur. ac 
- -Grand Pre. fi 
— endoſme. 1 fr 
Robert de Courtenay, butler. Ml i 
Matthew de Montmorency, 0 con- 21 
ſtable of France, re 
Arcbambault de Bourbon. ſe 
William de Dampierre. | la 

* Amaulry, ſeneſcal, of Ai. ; l 
Dreux de Mello, 7 al 
Ihe viſcount of Beaumont. +71 re 
William de Tae Yo m 
Gaucher de Foigny. h; 
Jobn de Vidal. 1 Ni 
William de Saligny. pl 


e that here is a 3 ks 
tion, eſtabliſhed not by the abſolute wil 
of the king, but diſtinctly by that of the 
counts, barons, and knights of the king 
dom; wherein there is ſo little regard had 
to the blood of France, and the peerage, 
that the count of Perche ſpeaks before the 


dutcheſs of — and Wan the king's 
* 


. & 


* — 
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w 
own brother. You ſee beſides, the counts Letter 
of Dreux, Bretagne, and Courtenay, VI. 


couſin-germans to the king, and of the WWW 


fame blood with him, promiſcuouſly con- 
founded with the crowd of lords, without 


any particular diſtinction. This is a very 


evident proof of the two propoſitions 1 


advanced in my * letters, VIZ. 
firſt, that ſince Hu 

from Charles the Bald's time, the diſtinc- 
tion of blood began to be loſt, and rank 
and dignity was transferred and rendered 
relative to the poſſeſſion of the eſtates; 
ſecondly, that the peerage and the legiſ- 


| lative right belonged diſtinctly to all the 


lords that were feodatories of the crown 
aſſembled in parliament, with this very 
remarkable circumſtance ; that the kings 
mentioned in their ſealings only thoſe that 
had conſented to what they defired,. and 
not thoſe who had been of a different o- 
pinion, or oppoſed the reſolution, as ap- 


pears in the. caſe of Aurelius, biſhop of 
Orleans, who was againſt the judgment 


given at Melun in 1216. : 


Capet, or rather 


, 
ad , 
* — 
5 
7 


As to the reſt, Louis VIII. was not long Louis 4. 
upon the throne, without giving ſtrong 95 70 
nſtences that he had not changed his fa- 7," 
ther's plan, and was ſtill endeavouring to 21857 of 
weaken the right of the fiefs. An oppor- the fiefs. 


unity offered for it even the next year, 
VVV 
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Letter wherein Fohn Sire ® of Neſie having ap- 
=» 1Y pealed to the king's court on account of | 


A juſtice being denied him in that of Fare 
counteſs of Flanders, daughter to count 
Baldwin, emperor of Conſtantinople, he 
cauſed her to be ſummoned deer 4 grit 


(it is the law term) by two ſimple knights: 


whereas in the parliament of * 1216, 
Blanche, counteſs of Champagne, was 
ſummoned by the duke of Burgundy firſt 


peer, the fire Matthew de Montmoreny, | 


afterwards conſtable of France, and Wil. 
liam des Barres, ſeneſchal of Anjou. The 
counteſs appearing to this ſummons, de- 
clined for want of being ſufficiently ad- 
journed according to law; and afterwards 
declared that John of Neſie had his peers 
in Flanders, by whom he ought to 
be tried in her court, ſince he did not 
complain that they had denied him juſ- 
tice. The fire of Nele, on the con- 
trary, refuſed to go back to Flanders, con- 
fidering the denial of juſtice of which he 
was plaintiff, namely againſt the countebs: 
upon which it was reſolved, thatthe coun- 
teſs was ſufficiently adjourn'd, and ought to 
anſwer to the ſummons of the fire of Neſte. 
This judgment, which at firſt fight ap- 
pears of little importance, is nevertheleß 


De preſent repreſentative of that family is nur. 
quis de Neile, who has refuſed the title of duke, and 


conſequently the peerage, rather than guit the honour f | 


being the firſt marguis of France, 
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very conſiderable; becauſe it was it that, Letter 
by altering the practice of adjournments, yl. 
which ought to be made by the very peers , Ay 

of thoſe upon whom judgment was to be 
paſſed, decided that ſimple knights were 
ſufficient to adjourn ( /ummon) a counteſs 
of Flanders; from whence another cuſtom 


was ſoon introduced of employing Huiſ 


ers, or porters of the palace gate in the 
fame errands, and ſerjeants, ſer vientes ar- 
norum; with the view of raiſing the ma- 
jeſty of the kings, and degrading more 
and more the liberty of the vaſſals. But 


| ſtill this is not the principal part of that 


judgment, for the peers, who neverthe- 
leſs are not named, having attempted. to 
hinder the chancellor, butler, chamber- 


lain, and conſtable, domeſtick officers of 


the king, from ſitting among them, pre- 
tending that that quality alone excluded 
them from the right of concurring in 
judgments which ought to be intirely free; 
it was ſaid in the arret, that according to' 
the antient practice, they ſhould aſſiſt in 
the judgments, and give their votes in 
that quality of domeſtick officers ;. and as 
ſuch they judged the inſtance of the coun- 
tels of Flanders. | 

Here is again new ſubje& enough of re- 
fle&tion; for if any thing in the world 
could be ſuſpicious to the French lords, of 
whom all the affairs began to take the 
courſe of the law, it ought to have been 
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Letter the contnual arts employ'd by the king, 
VI. in order to make themſelves maſters of the 
PWV judgments: and of all the poſſible meang 


- 


Fiwenty-two years old, could have been there, 


for breaking their meaſures, without vio- 
lence, none was better than to exclude 


their officers, who, beſides, as particular 
domeſticks, were deemed inferior to the 


peers. Nevertheleſs, either the principal 
peers at this judgment were ſo * few, that 
they could not be maſters of the deciſion, 
or elſe the inferior peers, that is to ſay, the 
barons, had ſo fold themſelves to the king, 
and to favour, that, to the hazard and riſk 


of every thing elſe that was dear to them, 


they received thoſe men in common for 


their judges, whom reaſon and good ſenſe 


alone ought to have excluded. 

In the parliament held in January, 
1225, which we ſhould now call 1226, 
there were no peers, but a great number 
of barons, who promiſed their aſſiſtance 
to the king in the wars with the Albigenſu; 
which they gave under their ſeals, and the 
inſtrument is ſtill to be ſeen in the treaſure 
of Chartres, with twenty-eight intire ſeals 
The autumn parliament of the ſame year 
was held at Montpenſier, the Tuęſday after 


= All-Saints-Day. The king was then on 


his death-bed there, and the only reſolu- 
tion that paſſed in this parliament, was 


that his eldeſt ſon ſhould be acknowledged 


* None but Thibaut, count of Champagne, ber 
for 


55 Antient Parliaments of France; = 
for his lawful ſucceſſor, and crowned Letter 
forthwith, in cafe the king died. The VI. 
biſhops of Beauvais and Noyon were pre- NW 
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ſent in it; who, though — were pre- 
ceded by the archbiſhop of Sens, as appears 
by the original act, pre ſerved in the trea- 
ſure of Chartres, ſealed with twenty-four 
ſeals. „ ee e e | 
It ſeems that if the king had had a mind 
then to provide for the regency of the ſtate, 
or deſigned it for queen Blanche his wife, 
it would have been an eaſy matter to have 
got it inſerted in the ſame act, or at leaſt 
to ſay ſomething of it in his will: but 
whether the thoughts of perpetuating the 
deſpotick authority of kings after their 
death, had not yet come into peoples 
heads, or that it was very plain and evi- 
dent that it belonged to the peers and ba- 


rons to provide for the publick govern- 


ment during the minority of an infant 


. = 


king, it is certain he did neither. So that 9,4, 

the news of his death being brought to Blanche's 

Paris, the widow queen found herſelf gen 

taken up with two very important affairs 

at once ; to get the new king acknowledg- 

ed, and crowned, and to reign herſelf un- 

der his name in quality of tutreſs,. or, as 

they termed it then, by vertne of the 

king's bail or leaſe; The firſt met with 

no obſtacle; but her pretended regency 

was violently diſputed by all that great 
N22 number 
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Letter number of barons and prelates who were 

VI. preſent at the king's death. There were 

V none but the archbiſhop of Sent, the biſhops 

of Chartres and Beauvais, who dared to 

affirm that the king had made a diſpoſi- 

tion on that head. And Matthew Pari, 

who ſays that the queen firſt of all called a 

new parliament to aſſiſt at her ſon's coro- 

nation, relates, that as ſoon as the gran- 

dees were aſſembled, they required, before 

the coronation day, the enlargement of 

the counts Ferand of Flanders, and R.. 

. nauld of Boulogne, detained for twelve 

years paſt, to the extreme prejudice of the 

publick liberty; that the lands belonging 

to ſeveral of them, but ſince the latter 

reigns violently poſſeſſed by others, ſhould 

be reſtored; and that an eſtabliſhed law 

ſhould be paſſed for the future, that no 

lord ſhould be deprived of his fiefs, with- 

out the preceding judgment of twelve of 

his peers. Blanche took care not to re- 

nounce, With a good will, the advantages 

which the kings her predeceſſors had pro- 

cured to themſelves with ſo much labour, 

artifice, and violence: ſo that contenting 

herſelf with granting the enlargement of 

the count of Flanders, from whom he 

drew a great ranſom for the expences of 

the coronation, ſhe ſet forwards towards 

Rbeims. But ſhe had the mortification to 

- ſee that the greateſt lords fell ame Pom 

7 | | M ; 
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ber; viz, the counts of Bretagne, Bar, Letter 
St. Pol, and ſeveral others not named by VI. 
the hiſtorian; but who we know were 
the count of Boulogne the king's uncle, 
Enguerrand de Coucy, Hugh de Lufignan 
count of la Marche and Angoultme, count 
Thibaut of Champagne, Hugh IV. duke 
of Burgundy, and his mother Alix de Ver- 

97. And it is remarkable, that the count 
of Champagne was not inclined to enter 
into the conſpiracy of the other lords, but 
through the deſpair to which he was 
| driven by the queen's refuſing to receive 
7 him at the ceremony of the inauguration ; 
| which was a notable ſtroke of politicks, 
q becauſe that prince being paſſionately in 
. 
| 


| love with the queen, was not capable of 
hurting her; and ſhe judged, that as the 
popular report charged him with the death 
of the late king, it was better he ſhould 
join the oppoſite party, in order to render 
it more odious; reſerving to make uſe af- 
terwards of the advantage ſhe might draw 
from his paſſion, either to ſeparate him 
from that fids whenever ſhe thought pro- 
per, or employ him to penetrate the de- 
ligns of the barons, and betray their cauſe, 
The queen, very able and ambitious her- 
ſelf, was ſtill ſupported by a legate from 
the pope, who was likewiſe a very great: 
politician, and looked upon to be attached 
to her by cloſer ties than either thoſe of 
N3 common 
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Letter common juſtice, or the pity due to affſic t. 
VI. ed widows, It was by his advice that ſhe 
applied herſelf to gain the domeſtick offi- 
cers, the fires of Mortmorency and of 
Courtenay, the count of Dreux, Imbert 

de Beaujeu, and ſeveral others. 
Se. Louis The ceremony of the coronation being 
1 7 over, this politick queen appointed a par- 
'*®*  liament to be held at Tours, the month of 
May following, in order to give a publick 
teſtimony, that ſhe deſired to act accord- 
ing to rule and decorum, and with the ge- 
neral conſent : but the malecontents form- 
ed ſo many obſtacles in it, that the ſeſſions 
was removed to Vendoſme; where, in or- 
der to prevent any queſtions about the 
guardianſhip and the regency, the king 
declared that he would govern himſelf; 
which was accepted by ſome, and rejected 
by others, on account of his nonage ; but, 
according to the practice of the prece- 
dent kings, no mention was made of the 
contradictors in the reſolution of che aſſem- 
bly: ſo that this convocation, far from calm- 
ing peoples minds, ſerv d only to ſour and ir- 
Te nali- ritate them the. more, and produced the fi- 
contents mous conſpiracy to carry off the king in his 
_— return to Paris; of which the count of 
= Champagne having given notice to the 
queen, ſhe luckily ſecured herſelf and her 


{on in the caſtle of Mont-le-Hery, from 
| wWhence 
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whence the commons of Paris cam in Letter 
arms to take them out. | 5 „ 
Succeſs having thus ſecured the regent's (WW 
deſigns, ſhe began to take promiſes of ſe- 
veral lords, that they ſhould aſſiſt her to 
keep the guardianſhip of her ſon; one of 
which, made by the viſcount of Thouars, 
remains in the treaſure of Chartres. The 
count of Champagne, ſeparated from the 
malecontents byhis treacherytowards them, 
returned openly to the queen's party, not. 
withſtanding the formal accuſation againſt 
him, of having poiſoned the late king. 
This gave the malecontents occaſion to re- 
new the quarrel of the daughters of Henry 
count of Champagne, which they inſiſted 
had not been thoroughly judged in the 
parliament of Melun; and the queen her- 
elf, thinking that a compoſition could not 
in juſtice be denied, lent count Thibaut 
the neceſſary ſums to indemnify them. At 2% 
length the malecontents grew ſo hot, as to wart to 
go about electing another king; and ſome 5 ano- 
authors aſſure us, that they offered the 0 
crown to Enguerrand, fire of Coucy; who, 
being full of honour and religion, refuſed 
ts telling them that he was willing to 
make war for the ſake of juſtice, but not 
againſt his word, and his oath made to the 
late king a few days before his death. It 
appears, nevertheleſs, that this honeft king 
St. Louis retained afterwards a ſecret jea- 
1 „ Ilouſy 


under St. 
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Letter louſy of the houſe of Coucy, of which! 

VI. ſhall give a conſiderable proof hereafter: 

in other reſpects, as the hiſtory of that 

prince is not the buſineſs in queſtion, I 

ſhall not purſue any farther detail, either 

of that minority or regency, in which 

right had no hand; the diſpute having 

been only decided by the queen's particular 
good fortune, and great capacity. 

Parlia- In 1230, the king having invaded Bre- 

mentsheld tagne, a parliament was held in the camp 

vis, near Anceny, in the month of June the 

ſame year; in which it was reſolved, that 

Peter count of Bretagne, having forteited 

body and goods by his diſobedience to the 

king, ought to be deprived of the guar- 

_ dianſhip of his ſon, the true heir of the 

eſtate, and all his vaſſals abſolved of the 

oath they had taken to him. The act, in- 

\  fituled, To all preſent and to come, is made 

in the names of the archbiſhop of Sens, the 

biſhops of Chartres and Paris, the counts 

of Flanders and Champagne, the counts of 

Nevers, Blois, Chartres, Montfort, Ven- 

qoſme, Rouſi, Matthew de Montmorency 

conſtable, John de Soiſſons, Stephen de San- 

cerre, the viſcount of Beaumont, and other 

barons and knights, without any other di- 

ſtinction of peerage. e 

In the parliament held at St. Denis in 

September, 1235, where the complaint of 

the barons of France againſt ins ecke 
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tical juriſdiction was drawn up, forty one Letter 
barons, with the duke of Burgundy at the VI. 
head of them, being preſent, there is like- ,-vW 
wiſe no diſtinction made of the peerage, | 
and the ſimple knights are mixed with 
the greateſt lords and the domeſtick offi- 
cers; ſo that, notwithſtanding the idea al- 
ready taken and formed of a dignity ſu- 
perior to all the others, called peerage, and 
affected to fix biſhopricks, and ſix of the 
greateſt fiefs, cuſtom, nevertheleſs, brought 
things back to the primitive truth in the 

vſual parliamentary aſſemblies, that is to 
gay, to an equality of ſuffrages in all thoſe 
who had a right to ſit in them. 

In 1240, according to the great chro- 
nicle, and 124 1, according to Nicole Gilles, 
the king aſſembled a grand parliament at 
Paris, wherein were the peers of France, 
barons, prelates, and deputies of the good 
cities, in order to have their advice upon 
the refuſal of homage made by Hugh de 
Lufignan, count of /a Marche and Angou- 
ſene. There is no act remaining of this 
parliament, which would nevertheleſs be 
of great importance ; becauſe, ſeeing the 
alkgation of the precedeney of the peers: 
of France, one might be apt to believe, 
that beſides the eccleſiaſticks, the duke of 
Burgundy, the | counts of Flanders and 
Champagne were likewiſe there z which 
meets with ſome difficulty, _ the 

1 5 atter 
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Letter was in the Eaſt ever ſince the year 12 37 


VI. from whence he was but lately arrived at 
the battle of Saumur in 1242, and that 
there was no count of Flanders capable to 
appear in it. But what would have been 
moſt ſingular in the aſſembly of this par- 
liament, if we would entirely credit the 
hiſtorians, who have ſpoke of it, is the 
admitting of the deputies of the cities; a 
thing never before practiſed, but which, 
nevertheleſs, was ſoon after eſtabliſhed, a; 

I ſhall ſhew very ſoon. 


become regular, and in ſome meaſure 
fixed at the two ſeaſons of Eaſter and Al. 
Saints, and that, upon occafion, ſome o- 
thers were held on great feſtivals ; yet care 

was taken to ſet down punctually in the 
chronicles, thoſe in which great affairs 

had been handled; ſuch as the Croiſade in 
1246, and the difference between the 
 * children of the firſt and ſecond marriage 
of Margaret counteſs of Flanders, heirel 

of her ſiſter Jane, and of her father, who 
died Latin emperor of Conſtantinople: 

but we have no acts remaining of thoſe 
parliaments, - the laſt of which was held 

at Peronne, and properly related but to 4 
future proviſion, the buſineſs being about 
the ſucceſſion of a princeſs who did not 

die till long after, IT The 
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The king being come over from Pa- Letter 
fine, applied himſelf, as is well-known, VI. 
to the regulation of the police of his king- S 
dom, of which he made himſelf abſolute i 75 
maſter, as much by his virtue, as by the'pulice of 
right and authority of his crown, It was % #ing- 
immediately after this return, that he e- Zang. 
ſtabliſhed, by his ſole authority, the four ,7 f 
great bailiwicks of Yermandors, Sens, St. great hai- 
Pierre la Moutier, and Maron, for judg- #f+ for 
ing privileged caſes, eccleſiaſticks, and ap- in 
peals from ſeignorial judgments: which 7%. 
ſhews how much the order of juſtice was 


already altered ſince the reign of Louis the 


Groſs, who was the firſt that conceived 
the deſign of taking advantage of the in- 
franchiſements, in order to diminiſh the 
power of the lords by ſupporting the peo- 
ple againſt them; and to buy with money, 
from all ſuch as he could prevail upon to 
ſell, as biſhops, abbots, lords, laymen, 
and freed communities, the right of ren- 
dering immediate juſtice, whether in whole 
or in ſhare, as it is ſtill called to this day: 

a trade which was encreaſed by Louis the 
Dung, continued by Philip the Auguſt, 
ang his ſucceſſors, and which, in the end, 
made the kings abſolute maſters of the de- 
ciſion of all private differences, and of all 


(ie members of the ſociety, 
We 


* 
—_ LETTERS on the 
Letter We can hardly imagine at this preſent 
VI. time, that fo general a power as that of 
our kings could have eſtabliſhed itſelf on 
=, 4 ſuch weak principles: yet the truth of it 
feftions is certain and undiſputable, fince before 
upon the the year 1255, it was a thing ſo unheard 
ſeveral of in the kingdom, that kings ſhould ci. 
% ther exerciſe any manner of juſtice, be- 
happened fades that of the aſſizes of their fiefs, (that 
in the is to ſay the parliamentary juſtice) or have 
_ a right to exact any private acknowledg. 
the ling ment or ſubmiſſion from thoſe who were 
gem, not their vaſſals, that the fire of Joinvill 
expreſly relates, that having been ordered 
5 to Paris, with the other barons of 
France, by St. Louis in the year 1248, 
in order to ſwear allegiance to his children, 
the king being on his departure beyond ez, 
he plainly refuſed to take any oath; and the 
reaſon he gives for it is, becauſe he held no 
fief depending on the king. The ſamething 
is likewiſe proved by the famous difference 
between Thibaut d Amiens archbiſhop of 
Rouen and the ſame prince, from 1227 to 
1234 incluſive; during which time the 
regent having cauſed the temporalities of 
that prelate to be ſeized, was obliged to 
reſtore the produce of them, it having 
been proved that he poſſeſſed nothing hold- 
| Ing of the crown, nor from the liberality 
of the kings, but a few trifling alms, on 
burthenſome conditions, which he offered 
to abandon, But this was not ena, 
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for this exact and ſcrupulous prince; for Letter 
having found by his own experience, VI. 
that the want of letters and ſtudy in moſt WWW! 
of the lords who compoſed the general 
parliaments, was very capable of altering 
the juſtice of their deciſions ; and being 
prejudiced beſides by his ſubmiſſion to the 
counſels of thoſe who governed his con- 
ſcience, he affected to give admittance into 
thoſe aſſemblies to a great number of in- 
ferior eccleſiaſticks, whoſe knowledge he 
judged might ſerve for a guide to all the 
reſt, However, the ſequel ſhewed that, 
I inſtead of any advantage ariſing from this 
precaution, thoſe doors only introduced 
quirks, obſervance of formalities, and 
chicane, which in a few years changed 
the whole face 'of the parliaments, and 
deſerved a publick correction, as we ſhall 
ke lower down. It is not but that the 
king ſhewed upon all occaſions a great 
contideration for the nobleſſe ; Fornville 
has expreſſed it particularly on the ſubje& 
of the marriage of the king of Navarre, 
count of Champagne, with one of that 
prince's daughters, which he declared he 
wqapld never conclude without the conſent 
of his barons, however advantageous it 
might be to his family. And we may far- 
ther obſerve, that this conſideration of 
the French monarch for the court of peers, 
and the barons of his kingdom, ſpread in 
his time even into foreign countries; inſo- 
FRO ee 
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much that the emperor. Frederict II. would BM for 
refer to that tribunal the judgment of all C 
his differences with the pope ; as may be co 
ſeen in a letter from that prince, preſerved the 
in the treaſury, dated the 22d of Septen- ut 
ber 1246; which, in the main, does but tio 
little honour to the clergy, who are ex. an 
cluded by it; his imperial majeſty taking ck 
for his judges none but the ſecular peers, of 
and the nobles whom the king ſhould chuſe. pa 
The following year, 1247, the king, no 
ey 


St. Louis. 


had cauſed three young Flemings, pen- 


abbot complained of it to Gilles le Brun, 
ſuading him that one of the three Fl. 


| ſtable, was moved at it, as if it had been 


who, tho @ ſaint, did not love the houſe 
of Coucy, thought he had found an op- 
portunity to exerciſe his juſtice againſt the 
chief of that great name, Enguerrand IV, 
heir to his brother Raoul II. killed in the 
battle of Maſſoure in Egypt. This lord 


fioners in the abbey of St. Nzcolas-aux- 
Bois, to be hanged, becauſe they were ta- 
ken hunting in the foreſt of Coucy. The 


fire of Traſſignies and conſtable of France, 
and intereſted him in this affair, by pei- 


mings was related to him. The king be- 
ing informed of this action by the con- 


a great crime; without conſidering the 
ſovereign right which the high barons had 


over the lives of their men, or thoſe u- : 
ken in miſdemeanor on their territories: 
uſual th 


and by a like comtempt of- the 
| | e = form 
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ſorm of a ſummons, he cauſed the fire of Letter 
C:ucy to be ſeized by private officers, and VI. 
conſtituted him a priſoner in the court of (WW 
the Louvre. This lord was not ſo igno- 
rant of the rights of his birth and condi- 
tion, but that he courageouſly refuſed to 
anſwer for his action before the king, and 
claimed the juſtice of the peers of France, 
of which number he was one. But the 
paſſions of kings never wanted flatterers, 
nor conſequently have their enterprizes 
ever wanted pretext. The juriſts, who 
were in great credit at court through the 
| king*s character, who thought himſelf an- 
ſwerable before God for every thing done 
in the kingdom, objected to the fire of 
Coucy, that his eftate was no longer in 
barony, becauſe it had been diſmembered by 
the portions of ſome younger brothers, who 
had taken from it the lands of Beauver and 
Gournay, A frivolous argument, tho'found- 
ed upon the ordinance of 1204. ; ſince, as 
Ducheſne very juſtly obſerves, the lord-. 
ſhip of Coucy did not ceaſe being a barony, 

a that of Bourbon, Beaujeu, and others, 

which did not bear the title of county ; as 

6 juſtified by the antient regiſters of the 

paſliament, and the coutumier general de 

France. . | 

Wherefore S. Louis had fo little re- 

card to their opinion, that he appointed a 

day for the fire of Coucy to anſwer before 

te parliament ; which he having wag 
| ca, 
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| Letter ed, demanded that, according to the cuſtom, 
VI. he might be aſſiſted with the counſel of 
his relations. As this could not be denied 
him, it happened that all the lords of the 
ſeſſion were ſo nearly related to him, that 
the king was almoſt alone on his ſide; and, 
moreover, according to the “ hiſtorians 
remark, the king himſelf ought to hate 
followed the kindred. - Nevertheleſs, as 
the lord of Coucy was a man of great ho- 
nour and integrity, he cohdemned his ac- 
tion himſelf, as the effect of a violent paſ. 
ſion, for which he was ſorry, and ſubmit- 
ted to pay a fine of 10, ooo livres, which 
the king employed in pious uſes. 
— As to the reſt, in order to prove the 
and ju- innovation made by Sr. Louis in the ſeſ- 
ri/ts make ſions of the general parliaments, by the in- 
1p the troduction of the inferior clergy and clerks 
_— ;, juriſts, I ſhall eee. a few examples of 
be par- the latter part of his reign. In the parliament 
tiaments held at Paris in the octaves of Candlzmas 
of this 1260, in the cauſe tried for the king - 
73% gainſt the abbot of St. Benoit upon the 
Loire, the ſeſſion was made up of the arch- 
biſhop of Rouen, the dean and treaſurer of 
St. Martin of Tours, maſter Eudes de Lor- 
ris, Stephen dean of S. Agnan of Orlean, 
M. Jobn de Villy, M. William de Milh. 
M. Simon de Pigneis, M. Thomas de Pari, 
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nies, M. Julian de Peronne, M. Jobn de 
Carois, M. Matthew de Beaune, the maſ- 


ter of the croſs-bow-men, the bailiffs of 


Vermandots, Berry, Amiens, Caen, Giſors, 
Touraine, Sens, Cotantin, Caux, and Ver- 
5 Jobn Saulnier, and maſter Jobn de 
royes. 4 5 e | | 

fa the ſame parliament another cauſe 
was tried for the king againſt the religious 
of the Bois de Vincennes, wherein were 


| preſent ſeveral other lawyers, and likewiſe 


divers lords ; ſo that we may affirm, that 
towards the end of this reign, that ſort of 


pity which the king made profefſion of, - 


on the one hand, and the great authority 
which cuſtom put him in poſſeſſion of, 
on the other, almoſt: entirely changed the 
face of the kingdom in regard to the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice ; the parliament 


being then become purely a court of juſ- 


tice, which meddled no more in ſtate af- 


fairs, but only gave judgment in private 
diſputes. In fine, the holy king being 
ready to ſet out on his laſt expedition, 
made a more ample convocation of the 


lords and prelates of his kingdom, as well 
o get the plan of police received, which he 


d drawn up and compiled from his own' 


ordinances and thoſe of his predeceſſors, as 
| | to 


2 
the lord of Neſle, the count of Pontbieu, Letter 
the conſtable, M. Peter de Fontaine, M. VI. 
Peter de Chambellan, M. Gervais de Ser 


\ 
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Letter to appoint regents and governors of the 
VI. kingdom in his abſence.  _ I 


- LETTERS on the 


ze manuſcript regiſter of the town- 


houſe of Amiens, entituled, Loix & eta- 


bliſſements ordonnez & confirmez par tes 


barons du royaume & les defteurs en hi, 
and which, indeed, contains part of thoſe 
given by Chanterau under St. Louis 
name, probably includes, if not the jour- 
nal, at leaſt the reſolutions of that aſſem- 
bly, augmented with all that the copiſt 
hada mind toadd to it of quotations from 
the Roman laws, and even diminiſhed 

every thing he was pleaſed to ſuppreſs, as 
it appears by the edition which du Cange 
gave of it to the hiſtorian who writ after 
the hiſtory of St. Louis, by way of ſupple- 


ment to it. That author queſtioned the 
date, pretending that St. Louis left France 
in the beginning of the year. 1269: but 


that is a ſenſible error of his own chrono- 
logy, ſince that prince embarked- for his 
laſt voyage preciſely on the Tueſday, after 
St. Peter s- Day, as every. body: knows. 
The preparations of this voyage then were 
the occaſion of the holding a great parlia- 
ment. But we muſt not forget the chief 
point, that is, the idea which this good 
king had of making a general reparation 


for all the wrongs that might have been 
done in the adminiſtration of his fp 
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dom ; for which purpoſe he did not con- Letter 
tent himſelf (according to Matthew Paris) VI. 
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with the uſual proclamations, but ſent {239 


o religious friars, Dominicans or Corde- = Pram 
Ir, into the provinces, to inform them- 7, rchair 
ſelves exactly of the vexations which his 40 the 
officers might have committed under his urs o 
authority. So that the report of it having mia 
ſpread both at home and abroad, the king have been 
of England ſent over earl Richard his bro- commit- 
ther, to demand the reſtitution of Nor- 2 3 A 
Philip the Auguſt his grandfather, upon his king- 
the foundation of the engagements Louis _ * 
VIII. his father, entered into by the treaty Eng 
of London of the year 12 17. The coun- {nd i. 
eil made anſwer to his inſtances, that as mands 
the king's poſſeſſion had not been diſtur- Normans 


| bed for fifty years paſt, and the cauſe = 


had not been decided at Rome, whither 
it was carried in the very beginning, the 
king ought to keep what he poſſeſſed. 
However, ſuch pretexts giving but little 
ſatisfaction to the French monarch, he re- 
ferred the ſolution of the queſtion to the 
* biſhops of Nermandy, who decided in 


« Fd q | 
* The biſhops of Normandy were no competent judges 
if the queſtion, it more properly lying before the barons 5 = 
and as to their filly reaſon of 40 years poſſeſſion, it only. 
ſewd their wretched ignorance ; for if the poſſeſſion - | 
Was unjuſt in the btginning, as no doubt it was, length 
time only made the injuſtice the greater. | 


02 his 


mandy, and other territories confiſcated by ftration of 3 
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Letter his favour, in conſideration of the feodal 
VI. judgment iſſued by the peers of France in | 
noa, and of above avg years poſſeſſion 


r 


Parlia- | 


ments held 


under 


which St. Louis had of the property of 
thoſe provinces. Thus it was that Eng- 


land found itſelf determinately and ire. 


vocably ſtript of the firſt eſtabliſhments 
its kings had in France: a remark which 


I make, not ſo much to ſhew the man- 


ner of negotiating and managing the moſt 
important affairs under this reign, as to ſet 
forth the kind of authority which' the 
ers and barons of France preſerved un- 
der ſo ſcrupulous a prince. 
Philip III. ſucceſſor to St. Louis, was a 
prince of a very poor genius, weak, and 


Philip II. apt to follow the impreſſions of others; 


but, on the other hand, had but little 
ambition to increaſe his power at the ex- 
pence of the rights of the vaſſals, (for that 


vas the term made uſe of to expreſs what 


we now call ſubjects); ſo that excepting 


the ſomewhat fraudulent violence he com- 


mitted, in order to ſeize upon the city of 
Lyons, to which he bad not the leaſt right, 
his reign furniſhes but little matter for 
political reflections. He ſeems, belides, 


to have followed the cuſtom introduced 


by the king his father in calling of parls- 
ments; ſince that which was held after 
All-Saints-Day, in the year 128 3, upon 
the demand formed by the king of Sicih, 

85 Eo e 
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compoſed of the archbiſhops of Rouen, 


Langres, Amiens, Dole, and the biſhop e- 
ect of Beauvais; the abbot of St. Denis; 
the provoſt of Liſle in Flanders; the dean 


of Coutance, Blois, Bayeux, and Sologne ; 
Burgundy, chamberlain of France ; the 


fire of Nele; Euſtace de Conflans ; the con- 
ſtable of Beaujeu; Fohn, the king of Fe- 
ruſalem's ſon, butler of France; Raoul de 
Neſe, chamberlain; Guy de Tournebu, 


of France; Jobn fire of Harcourt; the 
treaſurer of the Temple in Paris; Gilles 


mont, William de Prunay, knights; bro- 
ther Arnould de Viſemale, the harbinger of 
Verneuil, and ſeveral other laymen, clerks, 
and bailiffs, 


there was another general parliament held 
in the month of February 1284, for ac- 
cepting the donation made by pope Martin 
IV. to Charles youngeſt ſon to Philip III. 

Z 


197 
concerning the county of Poitou and the Letter 
territories of Auvergne, which his Sicilian VI. 
majeſty pretended had been left him by]. ]. 
the will of Louis VIII. his father, was 


Bourges, and Narbonne; the biſhops of 
of St. Martin of Tours; the archdeacons 


Guy Boi, prebend of Rheims; the duke of 


counts of Flanders, Bar, Pontbieu; the 


knight ; William du Bec-Geſpin, marſhal 


4e Brion, Guy de Vaſſey, Fobn de Beau- 


The treaſure of Chartres tells us, that 


Letter at that time count of Alenfon, of the king. 


ing new 
Pietrages. | 
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VI. dom of Arragon and the county of Bar. 
WY celona, to be conquered from Peter, poſ- 
ſeſſor of the fame territories, condemned 

a by the church. The act ſays, it was ac- 
ciepted by the prelates and barons of France 
convoked for that purpoſe in the fourth 

year of Martin's pontificate, and it is to be 

ſeen in bundle 2. numb. 4. of the title of 

| Valos. ; „„ 
Charac- To Philip III. ſucceeded Philip IV. cal. 
ter of led the Fair, one of the moſt wicked 
Philipthe kings that ever ſate upon the throne: he 
pi _ was a covetous, violent prince, without 
Philip Il. faith, juſtice, or conſideration ; who, for 
24 long time, violated with impunuy the 
rights of all the members of the nation, 

and at laſt ſaw an univerſally concerted 
defection of all the orders, and all the pro- 

vinces of the kingdgyn ; which leaving him 
without any hopes of re-eſtabliſhing his 
authority, he died with vexation and grief, 

He af-- at the age of 48. He was the firſt of our 
fumes te kings who attributed to himſelf the power 
1 of ennobling the plebeian blood; and by 
Femo- an abuſe much like the former, tho dit- 
bling the ferent in its kind, created new peerage, 
plebeians, without any noiſe having been made a» | 
1 bout either attempt. This is a prove 
in his time people had already forgot that 


* nobility has a natural privilege, incom- 
In which the author ahways includes gentlemen. 
municable 
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municable in any other manner but by Letter 


birth; and likewiſe that the French peer- 
age was founded but upon equality of ori-. 
gin, taken in the blood of the conquer- 
: and it 1s in conſequence 
of this change, introduced by Philip the 
began to be looked up- 
on as a title which exempted one from the 
burthenſome employments of the ſtate, 
and the peerage as a perſonal diſtinction, 
tho' relative to the poſſeſſion of certain 
lands. It is thought the ennoblements 
were neceſſary for two principal ends; 
firſt, the neceſſity of filling up the places 
of the noble families ſucceſſively extinct 
in the courſe of ſeveral ages ; ſecondly, the 
juſtice of rewarding the merit of the great 
men, who formed themſelves in the con- 
dition of the antient infranchiſed ; 
which we may add, the advantage the ſtate 
reaped from ſelling that dignity in times 
of neceſſity. The evil is, that thoſe cauſes 
never were the true motives to the ennoble- 
ments that were made: favour, the re- 
commendation of favourites or miniſters, 
or their private intereſt, having produced 
malt of thoſe that we find in the regiſters, 


ors of the coun 


Fair, that nobility 
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Another inconveniency that followed this Incarve- 


practice of ennobling, was the exemption nieces 
ariſing 


2 
.E 


from publick employments at a time when 


they were the moſt increaſed ; tho' that 5 


end 


1 


ought to have been ments. 


never Was, nor neyer 
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reſerved to themſelves the defence of the 


A ſtate, certainly choſe the moſt difficult em- 


And the 


erecting 
neto Peers 


great fiefs; ſo that they had no better rea- 


ployment. But the laſt abuſe of this practice 


was the idea which the ennobled form- 
ed to themſelves, of being arrived to a true 


equality with the antient nobles in the right 


of arms; equality in the poſſeſſion of digni- 
ties; equality in the hopes of favour and 
employments; not one of them remem- 


bering what nature herſelf teaches us, that 


it is impoſſible for kings, whatever au- 
thority may be granted them, to change 


the ſtream of blood in which the ennobled 


took their origin. 0 
As to the inſtitution of the new peer- 


ages, it ſeems to have been the effect or 
the common perſuaſion, of which I have 


already aſcribed the principle to the cun- 
ning of the lawyers, that real dignities 
were the conſequence of the poſſeſſion of 


ſon to produce fox erecting the dutchy of 
Bretagne and the county of Artois into 
erages, than that it was to replace the 


title of the dutchy of Normandy and the 


county of Champagne. But if Philip the 
Fair made choice of the greateſt lords on 
this occaſion, his ſucceſſors, . who found 


themſelves engaged to favour their near 


relations, iſſued from the ſame blood as they 
themſelves, were not long before they com. 
ED | mmuunicate 
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municated it to a great number of inferior Letter 
territories, as Cureux, Beaumont le Roger, VI. 
Etampes, Alengon, Mortain, Clermont, la 
Marcbe-Bourbon, &c. It would have been, | 


without doubt, much better to acknow- 


edge at that time the dignity of the blood 
of our kings, as did afterwards the ſtates 
general of 1576, without degrading, in a 
manner, the pre-eminency of the peer- 
age, by communicating it to ſuch ſmall 
territories. However, the worſt of it is, 
that we cannot tell in what the right of 
the peerage in thoſe days preciſely con- 
fiſted, except we determine it to ſimple 
precedency ; fince all the barons and peery 
concurred equally in the common delibe- 
rations of the general parliaments, and 


ſince it is certain, that whether peers, 


whether princes or lords of the blood, they 
all equally made a body with the nobleſſe, 
in the ſtate | aſſemblies, and were com- 
prehended under the common denomina- 
tion of barons of France. BEE 

This may ſerve to convince us more and The au- 
more of the certain principle, that of all s re- 


the nations in the world, ours is diſtin- my 


Kiſhed by the character of levity and in- zhree laſt 
attention, to ſuch a degree, that from one reigns. 
century to another, the French have al- 
ways been ignorant of what their fathers 
practiſed, as much in regard to politicks, 
4 the faſhion of their clothes, On oy 
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. other hand, the kings, who were almoſt al 


of them ill inſtructed, and conſequently 


WV wilful and paſſionate, all agreed in the 


defire of augmenting their power by all 
poſſible means, and in the practice of ſub. 


_ duing, pulling down, raiſing up and fa- 


vouring at their diſcretion: whereſore, 
though there was a difference in their pri- 
vate characters, the ſucceſs of their ſeveral 


reigns was almoſt always the ſame. Philip 


the Auguſt had for his portion, ambition, 
craft, equivocal behaviour, and little nicety 


of conſcience, without which he had not 


ſucceeded in the project of ruining the 
great fiefs, St. Louis was filled with piety, 


religion, and zeal for juſtice ;. but on the 


other hand, he was credulous and ſubject 
to the impreſſions, of the monks, without 
which he had not overturned the judicial 


order of his kingdom, and given rank to the 
| loweſt clerks above the greateſt lords, and 


even before the duke of Burgundy, the fitſt 
peer, and his.ſon-in-law. By the fame rea- 
ſon, I fay, that if Philip the Fair had had 
more reſpect for the church,and leſs avarice, 
he would not have called the third eſtate to 


the publick deliberations. I ſet afide, in that 


conſideration, the ſimplicity and inattention 


of our fathers, which were eaſily abuſed, 


becauſe they cannot excuſe the ſhameful 
proſtitution which made them run to meet 


the chains prepared for them. * 
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that notwithſtanding the different prin- Letter 
ciples of the conduct of our kings, the VI. 
term muſt be the ſame; viz. the annihi WW 
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lation of the antient rights, and the intro- 
duction of cuſtoms, the moſt contrary. to 
the publick liberty, and moſt favourable 
to arbitrary power. Nevertheleſs it does. 
not follow, but that ſome of , Philip the 
Fair's inſtitutions deſerve praiſe. The 
winter parliament of the year 1287, hav- 
ing taken into conſideration the great a- 
buſe ariſing from the multiplicity of clerks 
in the ſeſſions, and the rank which the 
leaſt among them affected over the higheſt 


barons, iſſued an arrôt, by which the lat- 
 terretook the places that belonged to them 


by right, and ſent back the prelates and 
churchmen into a particular rank, from 
whence no conſequence was to be drawn. 
This ſame parliament made a law, that for 
the future all dukes, counts, barons, arch- 
biſhops, abbots, chapters, colleges, knights, 
and all in general who had the right and 
exerciſe of any temporal juriſdiction in the 
kingdom, could not put any but laymen 


in the offices of bailiffs, provoſts, and ſer- 


jaants ; forbidding to employ clerks in 
them, that is to ſay, men engaged in any 
of the orders of the clericature ; to the end, 
continues the arr#t, that if they-commit a 
fault, they may be puniſhed for it by their 


ſuperjars ; wherefore we order, that if any 


clerks 


204 LETTERS a'flv: 
Letter clerks are actually provided with the fail 
VI. offices, they be immediately removed from 
Wyo them. þ ene 
his is what the French lords thought 
they owed to their own honour, and the 
Preſervation of juſtice, in order to put a 
ſtop to the diſdorders ' cauſed fince the 
death of St. Louis, by the introduction of 
the clerks into the parliaments, and the 
functions of the judicature. Nevertheleſs, 
as artifice and chicane had every where be- 
gun to alter the evidence of common 
right, they ſoon found it was almoſt im- 
poſſible to be without juriſts, capable of 
unravelling what the artifice of the par- 
ties endeavoured to entangle and perplex 
in every cauſe: and moreover, the re- 
union of ſo many provinces, which had 
each of them different cuſtoms, obliged 
the lords of the parliament either to ſtudy 
themſelves, or to admit amongſt them 
perſons well verſed in thoſe cuſtoms, in 
+ order to ſerve as guides to their judgments. 
Thus the laſt means being eaſier than the 
other, they determined to make uſe of it, 
and from thenceforth the parliament was 
compoſed of three orders; the lords, the 
ſecular lawyers, and the churchmen, pre- 
| ates, and others: and moreover, as 
cuſtom of appeals, which began under 
Philip the Auguſt, and entirely eſtabliſhed 
itſelf under St. Louis, who thought _ 
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chamber was not ſufficient to ſettle them 
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{lf bound in duty, and by a principle of Letter 
religion, to ſupport it, had ſtrangely mul- VI. 
tiplied affairs, it ſoon appeared that one (WW 
all: for which reaſon a ſecond was form- 
ed, called the chamber of enguetes, to 
which they aſſigned the judgment of ſuch 
matters as could not be diſcuſſed without 
information concerning the truth of facts 
laid down by the partie. 

It is even eaſy to judge that things could 
not yet naturally remain long in this poſ- 
ture; ſince it, was impoſſible that a tribu- 
nal vague and indetermined in its reſidence, 
which aſſembled but at certain times of 
the year, and whoſe members continually 
changed, could ſuffice for ſettling all the 
diſputes arifing in the vaſt extent of this 
kingdom. It was likewiſe this confider- 
ation that determined Philip the Fair to 
fix the reſidence of the parliament at Pa- 
715, and to fill it up with members, who 
were ſolely to apply themſelves to the judg- 
ment of affairs, in ſuch ſort that the par- 
ties might receive juſtice in a uniform, 
conſtant, and certain manner, without 
being, obliged to be running about in the _ 
provinces, after the king and the parlia 
ment, which aſſembled near his perſon. _ 
Now it is impaſſible, in my opinion, not- 
to give praiſe to an eſtabliſhment ſo neceſ . : 
ary, ſo convenient and fo uſeful to ſocie- 
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| Letter ty. But it does not therefore follow, that 
VI. all the advantages ariſing from it, can make 
WV one forget that there was a time ſtill more 
favourable, both to juſtice and the lawful 
authority of the lords; I mean the time 
when each cauſe was tried in the place of 
its origin, by thoſe who, being equals and 
fellows of the contending. parties (that is 
to fay, of the fame ſtate, fortune, con- 
dition, and birth) were better informed of 
the truth of the facts, which muſt have 
been done almoſt before their eyes, and 
directed by the authority of a local lord, 
intereſted in the maintenance of the order 
and police, as well as the tranquility of 
his fief. I think then, that whatever 
opinion people may have of the holy 
intentions of the monarch, who did 0 
much prejudice to the juriſdictions of his 
vaſſals, by receiving all appeals from their 
judgments, and by aboliſhing, as much 
as in him lay, that of the peers, in order 
to ſubſtitute to them the pretended Aights 
of the juriſts and churchmen, to whom 
5 he had given his confidence; I think, 
De au- fay, that he laboured more for the ad- 
— vancement of monarchical power, than 
In tze for the good of juſtice in itſelf, and the 
potver and real advantage of the ſubjectts. 
2% After that, if we conſider the power 
— 2 which this ſame parliament, become a & | 
ment of dentary court of daily juſtice, and a com- 
Paris, 5 | | mon 
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mon tribunal for ſertling the ſmalleſt diffi- Letter 
culties arifing between man and man, con- VI. 
tinued to attribute to itſelf, it is enough 1 
think to make any gentleman's blood run 
cold in his veins. And, indeed, if we are 
willing, through regard to peace and tran- 
quility (the moſt real advantages we can 
enjoy) to acknowledge the neceſſity of 

ſetting bounds to the diſputes of mankind, 

and eſtabliſhing a tribunal, beyond which 

there lies no further appeal; if by the ſame 

reaſon that tribunal muſt have authority to 

puniſh malefactors, and to watch for the 

publick ſafety, we ought not to conclude 

from thence, that abuſing the name of 

parliament, which it retained, and to 

which it ſucceeded in fact, it can upon 

that fingle title lawfully arrogate to itſelf 

the government of the ſtate, the guardian- 

ſhip of minor kings, and concurrence with 

the king, major andqualified for the vali- 

dity of ordinances ; I ſhall ſay no more 

about it: I muſt come back to the hiſto- 

05 from which I don't pretend to wan- 
In 1297, Philip the Fair erected two Philipths 
new peerages, as I faid before; that of F 1 . 


rtors, and that of Bretagne; one with Bret 


the title of dutchy, and the other that of ib 
Gunty : the extinction of the peerages of dutchy, 


Normandy and Champagne were made the — £8 
pretext for ir, though chey had done well te 


enough 
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Letter enough without either for a pretty long 
VI. time. However they were received in a 
very different manner; for Robert Il. 
the count of Artois, ſollicited for his, and 
obtained it againſt the rules; fo likewiſe 
was he the moſt violent and unjuſt man of 
his time : thoſe who endeavour to vindicate 
_ Philip, attribute to Robert the ſuggeſtion 
of a great many bad counſels, which the 
king followed. But Bretagne refuſed the 
dignity, and looked upon it as a ſnare, 
which might ſerve for a pretext to the 
cuſtomary uſurpations of the kings. 80 
that the ſame Philip the Fair was obliged 
to give a double declaration to Hand de 
 Dreux, widow of Arthur duke of Bre- 
fagne, that this erection into a dutchy- 
peerage, ſhould not cauſe any prejudice, 
Either to herſelf, her children, or the coun- 
try, nor prevent the courſe of the cuſtoms 
obſerved there, Such was the incredible 
diſcredit of the moſt conſiderable benefac- 
tions of a king, who, by ſo often inno- 
vating, changing, uſurping, and degrac 
ing the laws and rules, could no longer 
be aste. ag 
| bitesro Tt was very impoſſible, - after this general 
0,779, ruin of the rights of the nobleſe, who had 
of coining in times paſt formed the ſtate, and been 
money, the ſupport of it ſo many ages, that tbe 
2 _ rapaciouſneſs of the prince could be fe- 
brick of ſtrained, by any conſideration, or. — 
it. „ 5 FEY e N : | - 
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fundamental laws of the monarchy, tho' Letter 
ſworn at the ceremony of his coronation, VI. 
to be inviolably obſerved and maintained WV. 
by him. So Philip, not thinking that he 
drew a ſufficient profit from the authority 
which his fathers had acquired for him, 
if he did not make himſelf maſter of every 
| body's purſe, after trying the way of im- 

poſts, which appeared too tedious, and re- 
quired too much formality, took it into 
his head, that by ſeizing upon the coin- 
age, and altering the ſpecie as he judged 
proper, he ſhould make a profit ſo much 
the more certain, - becauſe it would not 
hinder the receipt of the taxes, if he had a 
mind to continue them; and he conceived 
no ſmaller hopes than to gain, by this 
means, twice as much money as there was 
in the coffers of all his ſubjects. This cruel i- 
dea, with which he ſuffer d himſelf to be ſe- 
duc'd in 1294, occaſion'd vaſt murmuring 
among the people; ſo that to appeaſe them 
in ſome manner, he gave out a declaration 
in the month of May following, by which 
he declared and acknowledged, that hav- 
ing undertaken to coin new ſpecie, differ- 
et in weight and ſtandard from the old, 
and knowing that the people made diffi- 
culty to receive that ſpecie, for fear of ſuſ- 
taining a loſs which appeared certain, ge 
promiſed to indemnify all thoſe who EA. 
would hereafter part with that coin: and 2 - 

a op for the people, 
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210 LETTERS onthe 
Letter for the greater ſecurity of the ſubjects, he 
VI. interpoſed the bond of the queen his wife, 
GYV who in quality of proprietor -countels of 
Champagne, had ſeveral revenues liable to 
mortgage. This innovation, as you may 
judge, cauſed an infinite number of diſorders 

in trade and civil ſociety; and ꝓope Cle- 

ment V. teſtifies in one of his bulls, that 

the contagion of it had ſpread into ibe 
neigbouring kingdoms, to the common 

ruin of all the people of them. Never- 
theleſs, the evil laſted without amend- 
ment, to the year 1306, and was carried 

to ſuch a height, that in the firſt year of 

the fourteenth century, a denier of the old 

coin was worth three of the new; by 
which it appears, that the king had in 
reality made a profit of two parts out of 
three by the new coinage. | 
But as he had not money encugh: in a the 
beginning to undertake a general recoin- 

age, he iſſued out an 9 before · 

He orders hand, dated before Eaſter. I 294, by 
ever bo- which, after forbidding the exportation of 
13 gold and ſilver, he enjoined his ſuhjects to 
part f bring in the third part of their plate to his 
zheir mint, in order to receive the value of it in 
3 % new ſpecie, under penalty of . confiſcation. 
— low In 1296, the gain upon the coinage not 
r having been yet ſufficient for his _— 
Faxes, he, by his ſole authority, 1 


of the han denier upon the imme 
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ables of the whole kingdom, and: the fif- Letter 
tieth denier upon the value of moveables VI. 
and merchandize; a thing ſo exorbitant 
in thoſe days; that it would have cauſed a 
revolt throughout the monarchy, had it 
not been for the interpoſition of the lords, 

who made uſe of the remains of their au- 

thority to reſtrain the people within ſome 
| bounds. Soon after, his difference with 

the pope began to grow hot, which, joined 

to the continuation of the Flanders war, 

and the common deſpair, made the king 

think of amuſing the people with the chi- 
mzra of a general aſſembly of the three or- He holds | 
ders of the kingdom ; wherein having ex- 4 en 
poſed his neceſſities in an eloquent cour- efemby. 
teous manner, and chiefly dwelt upon the 
enterprizes of the pope's, he determined 

every body to have patience. This is the 

ict time that the ſtates of the kingdom 

were aſſembled in the form known at pre- 


0 


. 
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ſent; and as that is the object I propoſed 
to myſelf in theſe letters, 1 ſhall neceſſari- 


ly come back to it in the ſequel; however, 


not till J have finiſhed the recital of what 
Paſſed then about the coin: for I don't 


beliebe that an event can be found in our 


hiſtory, which more plainly lays open the 


inconveniency of a too abſolute power; a 


power, which, ruining the people accord- 


ing to che caprice of princes, more effec- 
tually ruins thoſe princes themſelves, by 


3 exhauſt- 
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Letter exhauſting the reſources they would fnd 
VI. in the wealth and good- will of their ſub. 
EY» jos. „„ 
Offers A little before the end of the year 1303, 
made to the clergy, who felt as well as the reſt, the 
= #1ng deplorable effects of the weakening of the 
prevail | r 
upon him coin, generouſly propoſed to indemnify 
zo reſtore the monarch for part of the loſs he ſhould 
„e coin ſuſtain by reſtoring it according to his pro- 


e miſe, for the performance of which the 


pe | 
— queen had given ſecurity. They offered 
for that purpoſe two twentieths of theit 


annual revenue, upon condition of reſtor- 
ing the ſpecie to the intrinſick value it had 
in the reign of St. Louis, and that no in- 
novation or breach ſhould be made in that 
regulation, without an indiſpenſable neceſſi- 


ty certified by the privy council, and ac- 


knowledged by a reſolution of the ſtates: 
but care was taken not to accept this of- 


fer, becauſe it would have reſtrained abſo- 


| Jute authority, which was all the delight 
of the monarch. In 1303, the loſs of 
the battle of Courtray, moſt fatal to 
France, having changed the nature oſ the 
war, by reducing it to a defenſive one, the 
ſubjects of the crown reſolved to make a 
laſt effort, in order to ſuccour it, and pro- 
miſed by an act of the ſecond of October, 
to maintain at their own expence, . a cer- 

_ tain number of troops, during four months 
the following ſummer, upon condition 


that 
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that the king ſhould reſtore the coin, by Letter 
cauſing new ſpecie to be ſtruck of the VI. 
ſtandard uſed in St. Lowutrs's time; that hgů e 
ſhould lower the value of the new ſpecie, _ 
in order to bring it upon a par with the old 
coin ; and that he ſhould not for the fu- 
ture make any alteration in it. This act 


bears the ſeals and names of the archbiſhop 


of Narbonne; the biſhops of Auxerre and 
Meaux ; Charles count of Valois; Louis 
count of Evreux, the king's brother ; Ro- 
bert duke of Burgundy; the count of a 
Marche; the laſt of the name of Luſgnan; 

the count of Porcean, conſtable ; Fobn de 
Dampierre, fieur of St. Dizier ; de Be- 
rault, lord of Nereuil; and. Jobn de Cha- 
ns, lord of Arlay; theſe engaging for all 


the reſt of the prelates and barons of 


France, conſidering the inſtant neceſlity. 

In the fame year, on the eighteenth of philip 
December, at the inſtances of the three e- promiſes = 
ſtates of the kingdom, the king promiſed % A- 

: RET, otro . i Wh the 
again to reſtore the coin, and reiterated . 
his promiſes by his anſwers to the petitions 


of the cities and bailiwicks of Normandy, 


of the archbiſhops of Rheims and Bour- 
du, and the biſhop of Paris, dated the 
rſt of May, 1304, binding himſelf to 
the execution of .it at Yhitſuntide then ap- 
proaching, It even appears, that the 
clergy then made him a conſiderable. free 

7 1 
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Letter gift. Nevertheleſs, the fifteenth of Jun 

VI. following, he put off the execution of his 

Pa promiſe to the firſt of November, by a new 

| declaration which remained without ef. 
the execu- Ac S;. te 

tion of it. fect. In 1305, the king received the 

bull of Benedict XI. ſucceſſor to Boniface 

VIII. which took off the interdict the 

kingdom lay under, and granted him for 

a whole year the entire produce of the va 

cant benefices, and the tenths of all the o- 

thers, in order to enable him to reſtore the 

coin. In conſequence of this he aſſembled 

the clergy the firſt of September following, 

for the acceptance of the bull; but he had 

the mortification to ſee it rejected, becauſe 

all the former free gifts produc d no effect: ſo 

that at laſt the king found himſelf obliged 

to publiſh two or three ſucceſſive declara- 

tions, which reduced the new ſpecie to 

one third of the value he had ſer upon it 

However, two Florentine * partiſans, one 

of whom, calledBichy, carrying away great 

ſums into his own country, prevented the 

effect of thoſe declarations. Then the peo- 

ple loſt all patience, and having riſen in a 

tumultuous manner, had like to have forced 
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the king in the + temple at Paris. They Letter 
plundered the effects and houſe of Stephen VI. 
Barbette, maſter of the mint, who had KY 
enriched himſelf by the publick calamiry. 2, t 
And by this means Philip being intimi- j 
dated, ſaw himſelf forced, in ſpite of his 
teeth, to. do what a moderate prince 
would have granted, either for juſtice 
ſake, or to the tears of ſo many miſerable 
people, Nevertheleſs, as his intention 
was not upright, the diſorders were re- 
newed oF / reater fury than before, even 

in January the fame year, until the ſedi- 
tions and tumults reduced him to a new 
alternative reform, which laſted until the 
year 1314, when having cried down the 
baſe coin at the end of April, he made it 
current by another ordinance of the fif- 
tenth of Auguft following. It was then — 
that the grandees, the prelates, and the % 77 
people, loſing all hopes of ſeeing a rea- g died 
ſonable adminiſtration, and a ſtop put to with 
the avarice and cruelty of the miniſters, C. 
who abuſed the king's authority, in order 

to enrich themſelves with the publick 

ſoil, reſolved upon a general renunciation 

ef obedience, which gave the king fo ſen- 

ible a mortification, that he died of it, as 


nights templars. 


14 place gala, being formerly the convent or for- 
P4 _ a 


1 % of the 
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Letter I before obſerved. But it is good likewiſe to 
VI. obſerve, that he employed his laſt days in 
WY WV regretting the paſt, and remonſtrating to 
his ſucceſſor the importance of his duty; 
telling him, that juſtice required the ba- 
niſhing the bad money out of the kingdom, 
and giving currency to the good coin, ac- 
cording to its intrinſick value, 
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Continuation of what paſſed in the reigns of 
Philip the Fair, and Louis his eldeft fon. 
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T is extremely difficult to handle a Letter 
part of hiſtory, ſuch as I am engaged VII. 
in, without touching a great many matters, WW 


which, though different as to ſubſtance, 


have ſo ſtrong a relation to it, by the cir- 


cumſtances of right, cuſtoms, and times, 
that it would be impoſſible to underſtand 


the firſt, without an exact knowledge of 


the ſecond. It is therefore that being to 
ſpeak of the three orders, which, theſe ſe- 


veral ages paſt, have compoſed what we 


now call the ſtates-general of the kingdom, 
it was neceſſary to explain in what manner 


they have formed and multiplied them- 
ſelves, by the inattention, and eaſineſs, and 
indolence of the nobles, who alone com- 


poſed the ſtate in the primitive times, and 
who, not content to ſuffer themſelves to 


be degraded from their rank by the cler- 


gy, were alſo willing to aſſociate with the 
lawyers, of whoſe conduct and artifice I 
have been obliged to take notice, _ 


Letter Nor was it leſs neceſſary to draw the 
VII. particular characters of the princes who 
have governed the monarchy ;. in order co 
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eſtabliſh a ſolid and juſt notion, as well of 
the principles of conduct that were com- 
mon to them, as the particular mean 
which they made uſe of in their turns, to 
raiſe the royal authority to the pitch they 
deſigned. Thus having conducted my en- 
quiry to the point of making known, and 
felt how much the diſpoſition of the ſtate 
found itſelf altered and changed in the 
ſhort ſpace of time, from the reign of 
Philip the Auguſt to that of Philip the 
Fair, that is to fay, an interval of fixty- 
three years, I am now obliged to ſpeak of 

the firſt convocation of the ſtates-general, 
the motives of the calling them together, 

and the reſolutions taken by them. There 
is great appearance that the goodneſs and 
| humanity of St. Louis, and very likely too 
his intereſt as well as juſtice, inclined him 
to imagine, that as the people had been 
admitted to poſſeſs their goods and effects 
in property, it was alſo equitable to make 
them bear a part of the common expences 
which it would have been ſevere and tigo- 
rous to impoſe upon them by authority, 
and without a ſort of conſent, granted by 

an authentick deliberation : this is what 
prevailed upon him to bring the deputies 
* (repreſentatives) of the good ſubſtantia 
| | + : town 
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Antient Parliaments of FRancs, 219 
towns into the general parliaments. Be- Letter 
fide the authority of Nicole Gilles, who VII. 
fays he did ſo on ſeveral occaſions, we WY 
have a proof of it in the liſts of the gene- 
ral parliaments held towards the end of his 
reign, in which the fitting of the bailiffs 
proves the intervention of the popular of- 

It may be faid, indeed, that the bailiffs 
having been inſtituted by the king, and 
being conſtituted judges of the nobility and 
gentry, as well as of the plebeians, they 
ought not to be taken for the magiſtrates of 

the third order of the ſtare; and the | 
leſs ſo, becauſe their juriſdiction was equal 
to that of the counts under the firſt and ſe- 
cond race, Nevertheleſs their eſtabliſh- 
ment was ſo new, and the motive of it fo 
well known, that, far from looking on 
them to be a part of the body of the nobi- 
lity, they were not allowed ſeats in parlia- 
ment, but after 'the barons and knights, 
and not only fo, but even after the juriſts 
that had been introduced into it. It may 
even be ſaid, that as there often was oc- 
caſion to examine appeals from the decrees 

dr judgments they had given, it was a- 

gainſt order to receive them in the num 
ber of the judges: nor indeed do they 
ſem to have preſerved that quality longer 

than it was neceſſary to the W 5 
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— Philipthe Kingdom, divided into three orders, the 
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Letter would ſecure the reſolutions, that is to fay 
VII. the * arrets. FT 2299 wy 

— But the aſſembly of the ſtates of the 

+= mo clergy, nobility, and popular, or third 

aſſembly, eſtate, was a quite new idea of Philip the 

compoſed Fair's, and entirely unuſed until his time. 

That prince's wants, or rather his exceſ- 
clergy, the e gy A e 

nobility, five expences, which his domains were as 

and the unable to anſwer, as his continual attempts 

ird e- on the publick mints, and the purſes of 

ow particular perſons, were the firſt occafion 

HoHOfit; he imagining, that by ſhewing a 

diſpoſition to call all the orders: of the 

kingdom to a fort of common conſultation - 

on the adminiſtration of the ſtate, every 

body would be touched with his confi- 

dence in them, and each believe himſelf 

_ obliged to contribute to the execution of 

his defigns: moreover, the exceſs to 

which he had carried his quarrels and dif- 

putes with pope Boniface VIII. who by a 

bull he thundered out, had dared to ſub- 

ject the temporal ſovereignty to the 

ſpiritual juriſdiction, had, thrown him 

under a neceſſity of reconciling peoples 

minds to him, and ſhewing all the world 

the juſt ſubject of the vengeance he medi- 

rated. The reſolution being then taken 

to aſſemble the ſtates, he publiſhed his let- 

ters, addreſſed to the barons, archbiſhops, 


Aus. 5 
biſhops, 
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biſhops, and * prelates of the kingdom of Letter 
ar them to the aſſembly that VII. 
would be held in his preſence in the cathe- wy 
dral church of Paris, on Thurſday, the 
day of Mid-Lent, being the twenty-third 
of March 1301, which at Rome was 
reckoned 1302. He addreſſed the like let- 
ters to the cathedral churches, univerſities, 
chapters, and colleges, ſummoning them 
to ſend their deputies thither; and to the 
royal bailiffs, to cauſe the communities of 
cities, towns, and territories, to elect Hyn- 
dics, or procurators, capable of deliberating 
on the high matters he had to propoſe to 
them. eee 

The letters patents of this firſt convoca- 
tion are not now to be found, but we may 
gather the ſubſtance of them from the 
letter written by the clergy of France to 
the ſame pope, dated the tenth of April 
in that year, in which it is ſaid that the 
aſſembly was held in the church of Notre- 

Dame of Paris. The barons of France 
writ another letter to the college of cardi- 
nals, which is ſubſcribed by ſeveral lords; 
by the order in which they ſtand, we 
may gueſs at that of the ſeſſion. | 
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| Louis, count of Evreux, brother to 


he OL | rin +1 
e mitred abbuts, and ſome other dignitaries of 
the church were ſa called. © CT 
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4 F count of Artois, his couſin 


german. 


Robert, duke of Bur undy,, 
FJobn, duke of Is: yg 
Fery, duke of Lorain. 
| The counts of Hainault and Hollend, 
of Luxembourg. -, 
— ks Poh. -- 191110 


— . 


— 4 Marche. 8 


— — Boulogne. 


: — Nevers ang Rethel, 


— Mite. | 
— Comminges. T7 


= Foreſt. . 
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———n— Auxerre. 

— —Valentinois. 
— a Sante. | | 1 ; . | 
Monbeillard. i 
The pe or lord W late 


| Godefroy de Breban. + 


Raoul de Clermont, * cont. 


aw — of Cbateauviloin. 82740 


L'Iſe Fourdain. 
-Atlay. 


e ——Chateauroux. 


— Beaujeu. 


And | the viſcount of Naka.” 


| # One of the greateſt por in F. and Bk th 
bigh conft Je of 2 . 
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As to the manner in which the aſſembly Letter 
formed their deliberations, here is what VII. 
the chronicle of St. Denis, and the conti- V 
nuator of Nangis tell us of the matter. | 

The king having ſeated himſelf, Peter Phot 
Flotte, his chancellor, fet forth his majeſ- eres, na 
y's good intentions, and deſigns for the trat 
reformation of abuſes, with the difficulty , and 
of ſucceeding in them, in the midſt of the A 
taverſes raiſed in all parts by the enemies ner 
of the king, but particularly by the at- formed. 
tempts of the pope ; who, not ſatisfied to 
ditreſs and overwhelm the church of 
France by unuſual methods, with no o- 
ther view than to ſeize upon the eſtates 
and revenues of all the particular churches, 
had fince dared to attack the ſovereignty 
of the king, and to ſignify to him by the 
achbiſhop of Narbonne, his nuncio, that 
he was ſubje to him (the pope) in tem- 
porals as well as ſpirituals, and, for not 
acknowledging that uſurped juriſdiction, 
had declared him excommunicated, not- 
withſtanding the privilege attached in all 
times to the crown of France. He then 
enlarged upon the injury which ſuch a de- 
ckration was to the whole kingdom, 
which had never acknowledged any other 
temporal authority than that of the king. 
He ſhewed how oppoſite the attempts of 
the court of Rome were to the holy ca- 
ons; that they deſtroyed the hierarchy 
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Letter in ſuch a manner, that the metropolitans 
VII. had no longer any juriſdiction over the 
WW v biſhops of their provinces, nor the biſhops 
any over their inferior clergy; every body 
being equally received at Rome, provided 
him the 

only means to obtain favour. rather than 
juſtice. That the king was informed the 
clergy complained of ſome attempts of his 

.. officers; that he was ſorry for ſuch abuſes, 
if any had happened, and was reſolved to 
correct them; but that, in the preſent con- 
juncture, he was not willing to give the 


Flemings, and of the * 
king expected the nobles would make upon 
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he brought money along with 


pope an advantage over him, by ſeeing a- 
ny change made in the adminiſtration by 
his means, and at his command. 
The chancellor afterwards ſpoke of the 
neceſſity of hambling tg pride of the 
efforts which the 


that occaſion, to put an end to a war that 


was become ſhameful to France, by the 


long continuance of it. He then ſhewed 
that the popular eſtate was not leſs intereſt- 


ed than the nobility in the end of that war; 


and that if the people did not contribute 


do it by the way of arms, they ought to do 


The king 
reguires 


each body 
to give 
their re- 


ſolutian. 


it by aids in money, without which it 
would be impoſſible to pay the army. 
After which the king himſelf ſpoke, and 
deſired that each body might make 18 
own reſolution, and declate it publick y 

* r 
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in the form of advice. The nobles then Letter 


WH ccticing to deliberate apart, came back in VII. 
a little time after to their places; and the 
count of Artois ſtanding up, thanked the 
| BY king for the affection he had ſhewn to the 
* WY fate, for his reſolution to correct and ſup- 
| WY preſs the abuſes that ſhould be repreſented 
© WY to him. He afterwards ſpoke of the fi- 
* Lelity and zeal of the nobility, inviolably 
» WH atach'd to the perſon of their king, and 
0 bvays ready to facrifice their lives and 
" Wl fortunes in defence of his dignity and glo- 
J adding, that they thought it an ho- 
door to hold their lands only of his 
con, and to acknowledge no other tem- 
poral ſuperior ; and that as to the pope's 
© BY oretenfion, it was ſo unreaſonable, ſo con- 
© Wl tary to his know edge, that even ſhould 
de king be willi dg to ſuffer or diſſemble 
n fuch an outrage, his nobles would reſent 
* ind revenge it themſelves with all their 
* power. | | ps Hh: 
- The eccleſiaſtical order being interro- Yar of 


rated by the chancellor on the fame ſub- e d. 
ect, demanded a delay for deliberating - 


4 more amply upon it; having an intention, 
. WT *<cording to their duty, to appeaſe the 


king's wrath, and keep up his union with 
F the holy ſee. But the impatient monarch 
took up the word; and interrogating the 
Clergy himſelf, asked them, of whom the 
relates believed they held their tempo- 
Ce Q. | rals? 


Letter rals? To which he was i an- 
VII. ſwered, That they held them of bim and 
his crown. Interrogated again, what they 


El But the count of Artois riſing up again 
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thought themſelves obliged to do in con- 
ſequence of it? they anſwered, That they 
were obliged to defend his perſon, hi 
children, and his relations, and alſo the 
liberty of the kingdom; that it was an 
engagement into which they, entered by 
their oath, when they took poſſeſſion of 

the great. Hes with which moſt of them 
were veſted, and the others thought 
themfcIves obliged to it by fidelity. In 
the mean time they bank befought his 
majeſty, to permit them to go to the pope, 
who had called them for the holding of 
a council very neceſſary for the church. 


in the name of the nobility, concluded 
to reject that demand, becauſe the bull of 
indication ſhew'd that the only defign of 
aſſembling the council was to proce 1 
gainſt the king. 

The third eſtate, then lite uſed co the 
_ deliberations, - explained themſelves by 
petition preſented kneeling, which is re- 
ported by Savaron, tho? Dupuy has taken 
no notice of it in his Recueil du di * 
de Boniface: the ms Was. 1 in . tol- 

lowing terms. if | 
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To you moſt noble prince, out lord, Letter 
® Philip by the grace of God, king of VII. 
Fance, the people of yout kingdom >>, 
« beſeech and fequite that what belongs . 


to him may be done, that you will pre- * * 


« ſerve the ſovereign franchiſes of your /are: 

% kingdom, which are ſuch that you ac- 

knowledge no ſovereign of your tempo- 

© rals but God alone; and that you will 

e cauſe to be declared, fo that all the 

world may know it, that pope Boni- 

c face erts manifeſtly and commits a mor- 

te tal fin notoriouſly, in ſignifying to you 

* by his letters that he is ſovereign of 

te your temporals, that you can give no 

*© prebendaries, nor enjoy the revenues of 

te the vacant cathedral churches, and that 

* he holds all ſuch for hereticks as be- 

© lieve the contrary! = 3 FD 
The firſt ſitting of the aſſembly was 

held, as I have faid already, on the day 

of Mid-Lent ; and they continued. their 


daily fittings until the 10th of April, the 
_ Tueſday in the holy week, on which day 


were dated the letters from the clergy to 
the pope, from the barons to the cardj- 
nals, and thofe of the third eſtate to the 
lame : if we can judge ſo of the letter by 
the anſwer made to it, dated 2 4-h of June 
following, which is addreſs d to the may- 
ors, aldermen, jurats, conſuls of the com- 
munities, towns, cities, and boroughs of 


2 
„* * * 


W 
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Letter the kingdom of France, becauſe the ori- 
VII. ginal letter has not been preſerved with 
the others. In this manner ended that 


great aſſembly, the firſt that had the name 


of ſtates general ; and after which, with- 


out any redreſs of grievances, all the world 
ran to arms for the particular ſatisfaction 
of the prince, with as lively an ardour 
as if he had never done any prejudice to 
the nation. Nevertheleſs, the ſucceſs of 
all that ardour was no way favourable: 
the greateſt part of the lords of the king- 
dom, and among others, the count of Ar- 
tois, and Peter Flotte chancellor, both 
great enemies to the pope, and heavily 
loaded with his curſe, having periſhed 
like Hindmen: this was the particular 
flirt which the pope caſt at the chancellor 


after his death, upon account of the de- 
fect of his eyes in the battle * of - Courtray, 
| VE that 


Guy count of Namure having laid * to-Cour- 
tray, the king haſtily raiſed a powerful army fer itt 
relief, of which he gave the command to Robert count 
of Artois: the Flemings, tho in a manner unarmed, 
and even without any cavalry, had the aſſurance to wait 

for them, having poſted themſelves on the bank of @ «a 
nal full of mud, and ftrengtbend with very high- ber- 

ders. The French horſe no ſooner perceived that dijor- 
derly populace, but they thought they had a very cbech 
bargain 54 them; they went at a round trot to thunder 
in upon them fivord in hand, but the canal was between 


them; and the blindneſs. of the French was fuch, that, 
eſs. of th 9 em 


. ß . "Gy FALL ]%⅛ cßÜria ITY NOS 
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ve ſhall not draw much knowledge from „rs ,- 
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that was fought the 11th of July holding Letter 


the aſſembly.  _. VIE... 
This recital, ſuch as can be gathered 3 — 


from the hiſtory of the times, and the f 
acts we have now left, will appear too fiction 
ſhort ; becauſe, indeed, if we don't carry the difpo- 


our curioſity and ſearch a little farther, %% 


it, upon which to ground the eſſential the ting- 
right of the ſtates, Here nothing appears m. 
to us but a prince moſt wretchedly cove- 
tous, and very expenſive at the ſame time, 

who thought of a new ſtratagem to ex- 

cite the good- will of the people, in flatter- 

ing them by a ſort of communication of 

his power, and by ſuch an eaſineſs in him 

to draw new aſſiſtance from them. In- 
deed, we ſee the nobility inconſiderately 
ſuffering themſelves to be taken in the 
ſnare of that new charm, according to their 


through eagerneſs to get at the enemy, they tumbled one 

anther Headlong into the canal, where above 20, ooo 

of them were ſtifled and drotuned. The count of Artois 

and Peter Flotte the chancellor, authors of all the evils 

if thoſe days, were of the number, and wretched loſt 
their lives, with above thirty of the great lords of 

ance. The Flemings then paſſed the canal over t 

wad bodies of their enemies, and their horſes z and. 

arming themſelves with the weapons of the dead, march- 

ed up to attack the French foot, which they cut to 

pieces ; from this defeat, that day has been ever finte 

r.chon'd among ft the moſt noted unfortunate ones that. 

bare happen d to the nation. = | 


W 
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Letter uſual cuſtom; they make no manner of 

VII. mention of any ſubject of complaint that 

CLE had been given them, in ry ing the 

greateſt part of their rights; they enter 

blindly into the king's paſſion, and propoſe 

nothing leſs than the ſacrifice of their lives 

and fortunes for bis ſatisfaction. And it 

is remarkable, that the princes of the royal 

blood, the count of Evreux, ſon, and the 

count of Artois, grandſon of France, did 

not diſdain to mix with the body of the 

nobility, and that the latter, during the 
whole ſeſſion, diſcharged the function of 

deputy to that body ; a circumſtance which 

the following ſtates, to their great ſhame, 

ſeem'd to have quite forgot. On the o. 

ther hand, the 5 ve more reſeryed and 

more circumſpect, will take time to con- 

ſider more deliberately of the matter: they 

acknowledge they owe obedience and fi- 

delity; but they manage the conſequences 

without, explainin themſelves, and by this 

means are quit ok them in writing a letter to 

the pope. The people, on the Other fide, 

do themſelves juſtice acknowledging how 

much, their natural condition ouglit to di- 

ſtance them from meddling with matter of 

government; and in this ſentiment they 

only explain themſelves by petition ; not 

to ſet. forth their misfortunes, but to {- 

cure the particular advantage of the king, 


and the dignit 0 hi wn, This is 
* of is cron. hot 
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what at that time appeared to be the diſ- Letter 

poſition of the three eſtates of the king- VII. 

dom. As to the king's, we don't ſee him, 74% 
[ 


after having laid his neceſſities before the 


ſubſidies granted; it ſeems, on the con- 


trary, that confiding in the ardour of the 
nobles, he flatters himſelf that the whole 


campaign will coſt him nothing, and that 
they will be at the expence of it. But 
the loſs of the battle of Courtray very ſoon 
gave him to underſtand, that events are 


always independant of the views and mea- 


ſures of the moſt refined politicks; be- 


cauſe they are condudted by Plage im. 


penetrable, to the ordinaty prudence of 
men. Thus in that diſgrace he ſought 


a reſource. in a new aſſembly of che 


| ates: the letters for their meeting were 


aſſembly, then puſhing his point to get 15. 


expedited to Neuf march on the Epte te 
laſt of November 1302. Nevertheleſs. we 


have not one act remaining of the aſſem- 
bly itſelf, and the hiſtorians ſeem to have 
abſolutely neglected it: but ſtill we have 
reaſon. to believe, that ſome reſolutions 


were taken in it to grant the king an ex- 


traqrdinary aid in money; for in the 


frealure of Chartres we meet with an or- 


impoſition of the“ fifch penny of all the 


® Bqual in ur land tar of four fillings in tend. 


ES rents 
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Letter rents and incomes in the kingdom, pay. 
VII. able by ſuch as did not make the next 
Campaign; and of the hundredth) penny of 
the value of the furniture of "ax Ay 
which was the greateſt tax that had ever 
been laid in France. | 
What re- But, in order to give you all the High 
=_— neceſſary in that matter, let us examine 
jojed by what the king's revenue had formerly 
ſome kings been, and what it might be at, that time. 
4 France Bonifate VIII. a man of great talents, and 
Flats rv. well verſed in the knowledge and practice 
and - of the world, advances in a diſcourſe made 
he en- that year in full conſiſtory, which is gi- 
_ ven by Mr. Dupuy, that the revenues 
of the great king Philip, grandfather 
of St. Louis, did not exceed 18, ooo 
pounds * (weigbt) or 36,000 marks (weig bt) 
of filver, which at + 50 ſols ( Frenh 
ence) amounted to 9o, ooo livres of re- 
venue; whereas the grandſon of St. Louis, 
by means, as he ſaid, of the favouts, pri- 
vileges, and conceſſions of the Roman 
church, had puſhed his revenues to- up- 
wards of 80,000 marks of ſilver, which 
at 100 ſols the mark, were worth 400,000 
livres a —_ It is true, nevertheleſs, that 


K * They dog's _ gold or "my by Troy weight in 
rance. 
+ A mark of wind f Hover is now worth in France 


960 fals, or fa en ores: abqut * Ke 7 gur 
None, 
: Phi Phil 
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Philip carried the value of a mark of fil- Lettgr 
ver as high as eight livres (which is juſt a VII. 
livre of 20 felt or French pence for an 
ounce of flver and that by this means his 

yearly common revenue amounted tq 
640,000 livres, which was very conſi- 
derable in thoſe days; Guienne, Bretagne, 
Provence, Dauphine, the two Burgundtes, 
Auvergne, the Bourbonnots, Nivernots, Aux- 

errois, Flanders, Artois, and an infinity of o- 

ther great lordſhips, not being yet united to 

the crown. If we ſuppoſe then, that the 
king's revenues were about the ſixth of 

the total of all thoſe of France f, it is e- 

vident, that by impoſing the tax of the 

fifth penny on the rents of land, eſtates, 

| houſes, &c. he doubled his own revenues, 

and took the third of the whole, which 
deſtroyed the natural and legitimate pro- 
portion. I don't reckon here the tax up- 

on moveables, believing it did not M 

much more than make up the deficien- 

cies of the fifth- penny of the rents, Cc. 

by means of the actual ſervice of ſome who 

vere liable to it: but it is neceſfary to join 

to this conſideration the immenſe profit 

he had made by trebbling the value of all 


y this it appears, that the money of France is 
Juft fix times as high at preſent as it was in thoſe days 
1 the height of it then cauſed ſo great a confuſion and 


clamour. 


I Die author means under his gevernment, 


» 
„* 
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the exceſſive value which he fixt upon 
can't deny that Philip I. would have done 


Other af- 


_ ſemblies of ſembly of the ſtates was held in the palace 
#he fiates. at Paris, in the midſt of which the king 


iorbe, whom our hiſtorians, without any 


poſed. 


fis. As to other things, it is remarkable, 


LE T T E RS en the. 
the ſpecie in the kingdom: and therefore 
we may ſay, it was not without juſtice 
and reaſon that Boniface. pretended that 
his adminiſtration ought to be corrected, 
and that he was obliged to make poſitive 
reſtitution for all the damage cauſed by 


all his new coin. And in the main, we 


much leſs, when pope Gregory VII. loud- 
ly threatened to cauſe him to be de- 


In the month of Fune 1303, g nem 


exhibited more ample accuſation againſt 
the pope : but YVa/finghgm and the conti- 
nuator. of Nangis, who inform us of the 
convoking that aſſembly, ſay no more of 
it; nevertheleſs the accuſation itſelf ſub- 
fiſts among the pieces of the Recueil de 
Mr, Dupuy, and bears at the head of it 
the names of the count of Evreus, ſon of 
Frances, of the counts of St. Poland Dreus; 
and of William of Plaiſance lord of Vet- 


appearance of truth, have named .Dupl/- 


that it was a time of diſorder. and: confu- 
ſion, in which flattery and arbitrary power 
advanced men much ſooner than either 
birth or merit; a time in which We 


my. 
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began to aſſume the title of knight. Such Letter 
among them was William de Nogaret, who VII, 
had been fome time doctor of laws in the WWW} 
univerſity of Thoulouſe, and who was one 

of thoſe that moſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by railing againſt the pope, who had re- 
proached him with being the fon ofa Few, 
whom he had formerly cauſed to be burnt 
at Thoulouſe ; and moreover it is evident 
enough, by the ennoblements ſtill remain- 
ing of Raymond Bertrand, Stephen and 
William de Negaret, and of ſeveral others 
in the different years of that reign, that 
their family was not originally noble, tho 
the king's favour had raiſed it to an equa- 
lity with the greateſt lords in the king- 
dom. We find in the treaſure of Char- 
tres twenty-two procurations, given to de- 
puties of the third eſtate, to appear in a 
general aſſembly of the three orders, cal- 
led to meet at Towrs in the year 1308 ; 
nevertheleſs we know nothing of what 
paſſed in it. That of the year 1313 cal- 
led at Paris, which. ſome hiſtorians how- 
ever, tho without any likelihood, place 
in the year 13 14, has preſeryed more re- 
tation with poſterity, The real mo- 
ve of that new aſſembly was no'other 
than the king's neceſſities ; his. diſſipa- 
tions were ſo pradigious, that he had con- 
ſumed, by the marriage of his three ſons, 
all the effects of the knights Templars. 


„ ö | . 
236 LETTERS onthe _ 
Letter whom he had cauſed to be deſtroyed ; 
VII. Soo, ooo livres which he had ſqueezed 
from Flanders, and all the advantages he 
made by the mint, over- and- above his or- 
dinary revenues. We ſee in the treaſure 
of Chartres, Reg. 46. Ne. 162, an aſſign- 
ment of 4.000 livres a year rent- charge on 
the royal treaſury, made by Philip th: 
Fair in favour of Charles his youngeſt ſon, 
to indemnify him for the ſum of 40,000 
livres, which the king his father had 
made uſe of out of the kertuns he got with 
his wife: a remark neceſſary to. juſtify 
things that BR ſeem leaſt credible in 
what I have juſt advanced. 

In that ſituation Philip immediately 
imagined, by the advice of his miniſter, 
Enguerand de Marigny, that he had no 
other way left, than to continue the taxes 
of the fifth-penny on the rents, and the 
hundredth on the furniture of houſes, and 
to extend them to the nobility and clergy 
by way of authority, But the oppoſition Bl © 
he met with from all parts of the king- reſt 
dom, ſoon made both the king and his 
miniſter think, that the conſent. of the 
| ſtates, if it could be obtained, was the 
moſt commodious and eaſy expedient, 
Th ling Letters then were prepared for calling them 
calls an together on Bt. Peter's-Day, the 29th of 
4 June; and yet the aſſembly was not open d 
nds Until the 1ſt of Auguſt following. It key 


new aids, hel 
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keld in the court of the palace at Paris, Letter 
where a great ſcaffold was raiſed for the king VII. 
and the two bodies of the nobility and the WYV. 
dergy; the third eſtate being to remain 
ſanding at the foot of the ſcaffold. Mezeray 
will have it, that the aſſembly was held in 
the hall of the palace: Nicole Gilles, and 
the great chronicle, ſay the contrary. 

The king, the clergy, and the lords, ha- 
ring taken their places, Enguerand Ma- 
guy, his miniſter, who is named coad- 
jutor and governor of the kingdom, ſpoke 
with extraordinary force, to prove the 
juſtice of the arrẽt newly given by the par- 
lament, importing the confiſcation of the 
county of Flanders to the king's profit. 
He ſhew'd that it would be an infinite 
ſhame to negle& the puniſhment of re- 
bels; which, however, the king was not 
in a condition to undertake without new... 
aſſiſtance; but which could not be bur- 
thenſome, becauſe the conqueſt of that 
country would ſoon enable the king to 
reſtore the people what they ſhould then 
grant him. That harangue was vehe- 
ment, and ſuch as was ſuitable for moving 


be people: inſomuch, that ſeeing them 


lufficiently touched, he prevailed upon the 

king to draw near the edge of the ſcaffold, 
that he himſelf might ſee who they were | 
tat would agree to pay the aid he de- 
manded. Then Stephen Barbette ne 
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Letter ced up, followed by ſeveral burghers of 
VII. Paris, who all engaged to give a ſufficient 
aid, or follow the king in perſon to the 


this new tax: above all others, the inhs- 


11 
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war he was going to make: ati example 
which was followed by the deputies of all 
the other communities of the kingdom; 
in ſuch a manner, that the aſſembly im- 
mediately broke up upon that /promike, 
and a few days after appear'd the king's 
ordinance, for raifing * fix deniers per 
vre, on all the merchandize, victual, 
drinks, and other product ſold in the king- 
dom; the ſeller to pay one half, and the 
buyer the other. Thus it was that, with- | 
out decree or deliberation of the ſtates, 
they paſſed an arbitrary impoſition upon 

the publick, as the effect of the unanimous 
conſent of the three orders of the king- 
dom. Oe „ 
However, that was the leaſt part of the 
miniſter's iniquity; he had all his chap- 
men ready, who, by advancing very mo- 
derate ſums, were charged with the levy of 


— 0 —Y i 2 1 8 


bitants of Compergne ſignalized themſelues 
in that fort of uſury, and conſequently 
were loaded with the hatred of the king- 
dom they deſolated. But the king reaped 
fo little profit by that new impoſition, that 
he was reduced during the reſt of the yea! 
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to uſe violence to the clergy and the no- Letter 


eſſe, in order to force them to the pay- VII. 
ment of the fifth of their rents, but never 


theleſs, without exacting the tax on the 


moycables. On the other fide, he could not 
reduce himſelf to a reaſonable œconomy, 
he was car- 


nor diſcontinue the buildings 
rying on at the palace, and at Poiſi; ſtill 
leſs could he open 
of his miniſter: ſo that, before the middle 
of the next campai 
himſelf not only without money, but with- 
out reſources, he. left the field, and re- 
turned to Paris leſs advanced in his views 
than at his departure. 

This piece of hiſtory is ſufficient to 
make us comprehend what an odd variety 
reigns in the diſpenſation of events. The 
father of a family, who labours all his life 
to ſecure a proviſion for his poſterity, and 
makes a ſettlement of thoſe effects which 
his labour had gained, and his economy 
had ſaved, ſeldom quits thoſe effects but 
for a ſucceſſor, who knows as well how 


to ſquander them: and in like manner it 


ſeems that ſo many kings toiled, from the 


days of Louis the Groſs and Philip the Au- 


guft, for the eſtabliſhment of arbitrary 


power, only to tranſmir it at laſt to the 
oper hand in the world to make 


moſt impr 


open his eyes to the conduct 


gn was over, finding - 


a legitimate uſe of it. This makes me 


believe, that if St. Louis had ever thought 


that 


\ n. 8 N 7 88 * * 
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Letter that his grandſon would have made uſe of 
VII. it to deſtroy both himſelf and the ſtate, his 
 &Y V conſcience never would have ſuffered him 
to make thoſe changes and alterations 
which he introduced into the police of 
the kingdom; ſo that he would rather 
have ſuffered the light diſorders of his 
time, than to open, a door to much 
greater, by means of 'the reformation he 


much eaſier to make an ill uſe of it, than 
of the antient rules of the government, 


the horrors of that reign. 
General In fact, as the example of the prince 
corrup1107 manners has an almoſt itreſiſtable influence 
of man- , e y : 

ners al} Over the whole kingdom, all France was 


ever ſoon ſeen corrupted by the love of gain, 


in every perſon to follow his own caprice 
and his fancy. The royal family felt the 
firſt effects of it; for the three wives of 
the king's three ſons were all at once con- 
victed of adultery with two favourites of 
their husbands; even two of them were 
proved to have continued three years to- 
gether in that vile courſe of life, and Mar- 
garet of Burgundy, wife of the eldeſt 
prince, died by the rope for it; while 
their gallants, condemned by the parlia- 
ment, were firſt mutilated, then * a- 

Be ON | x Ve, 


contrived, without conſidering that it was 


But my reflections are ſomething prema- 
ture, for I am not yet come to the end of | 


France. private intereſt, and an immoderate defire | 
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f live, and at laſt hanged. On the other Letter 
| hand, the much greateſt number” of the VII, 
] lords had no notion of any thing but vio= WWW 
lence, fraud, roguery, and treachery, in- 

f ſtead of the generoſity and fidelity of their 

r fathers. The women above all became 

$ abominable ;  adulteries and poiſonings 

1 were their familiar paſtimes. Another 

e princeſs of the houſe of Burgundy, coun- 
es of Flanders, was ſtrangled by the hand 

N of her husband, ſhe being convicted of 

. having poiſoned his children of the firſt 

- WHT bd; and all France was full of the like 
f crimes, The miniſters on their fide, and 

all thoſe that were any way in favour, be- 

s came publick - robbers, who gloried in 

e their plunder and extortion, without be- 

$ ing in the leaſt reſtrained by the dread of 

, the rope, which had puniſhed their pre- 

c (deceſſors, and which likewiſe put an end 

c do their own days in the following reign. 

e In ſhort, even the people, carried away hy 

f ſuch examples, became fo wicked, that 

- belide the common practice of magick, and 

tf Wl private poiſonings, there were men among 

© them fo deſperately abandoned to evil, as 
d poiſon wells, fountains, and ſprings; 

— ſuch who to get rid of their enemies, never 

ſt made any ſcruple to deſtroy ten thouſand 

c perſons, rather than one ſhould: eſcape 

B their revenge, | ; oo . 2 1 1 5 £ 28 * 
eee 
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Letter After this, can we pity thoſe princes that 
VII. were authors of the miſery by their vio- 
uence, and of the irregularity by their er- 


ample; when we ſee them die with grief, 
as did Philip the Fair, or when we {ec 
them ſtruck to the heart with dread, like 
his ſons, at the fight of fo univerſal a cor- 
ruption? We have ftill in our hands. the 
treaties made by thoſe three princes, con- 
taining a promiſe to protect one another, 
or the minor children they might leave be- 

hind them, in caſe any of the three ſhould 
periſh by the reigning malice of d//contents. 
(It was thus that they then called ſorcery | 
and poiſoning.) Strange. ſituation}; but 
which I cannot any way. pity. Ir is juſt 
indeed, that wicked princes ſhould feel 
the weight of the evil they have commit- 
ted, and that they fhould learn, at leaſt 
at their death, that their cruelty, their 
pride, and their injuſtice, are leſs proper to 
ſupport the fortune of their children, than 
to wither them with fear, even on the 
throne on which they leave them. In o- 
ther reſpects, this is not the idea which fi- 
ther Daniel gives us of the reign. of Phi- 
lip tbe Fair, though he grants all the facts: 
that hiſtorian pretends on the contrat), 
that Philip the Fair was one of the * gteal- 
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Such great and able princes ars all thiſe ting . 
en whom jeſuits make panegyricks : they never praiſe um 
but tyrants, becauſe under ſuch they always rule tht - 
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eſt and ableſt princes that ever teign 
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France; that he gloriouſly increaſed the VII. 
domains and the rights of the crown; and WWW, 


that we ought not to atttibute either the 


misfortunes and evils that happened to- 
wards the end of his reign, or the extine- 


tion of his poſtoriey? to on Mata of 
God, | 
In fine, to return to our hiſtory, this 


nobiliry and gentry, the clergy, and the 


people of the kingdom, ' equally fatigued 


and wearied out of patience by the attempts 
of that prince, took an univerſal reſolu- 


tion to repel his continual- vexations, and 
obtain a redreſs of their grievances. 'There 
remains in the trea ſure of Chartres, the 
lague of tbe nobles, eight originals of the 
aſſociations of the provinces,” in which-we 
ſee the concurrence of the clergy; and the 
communities of the kingdom wich the no- 
bility; and what was the extremity to which 
the obſtinate conduct of the king had te- 
duced them: but we ſee at the ſame time, 
that they were willing to preſerve that re- 
E and fidelity to the crown which was 


due to it, upon condition of obtaining the 5 


Tultice they demanded; Here are the laſt 
titles of our liberty: wherefore yon will 
not take it amiſs that I lengthen this letter 
upon br account. Among theſe eight 


ang 1 chuſe that Which to me 
leems the ſhorteſt, 4 which nn 5 
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Letter jadge of all the reſt. The terms of i it are 
VII. as ſollo . 

To all to hom theſe pretins ſhall 
*© come, the nobles and the commons of 
Champagne; for ourſelves, for the coun- 
be tries of Vermandois, Beauwoiſis, Pon- 
te thieu, la Ferre, Curbie; ; and for all 

e the nobles and commons of Burgundy; 
ce and for all our allies and adherents, be. 

* ing within the points of the kingdom of 
France, greeting: Know thou, that as 

1 the moſt excellent and moſt powerful 
prince, our moſt dear and redoubted | 
„ lord, Philip, by the grace; of God, 

MN: king of France, his impoſed and levied 

e ſeyeral tailles, ſubſidies, exactions not 

due, changed the coin, and done ſeve- 
« ral other things; by all which the no- 

4 bles and the commons have been much 
« wronged and impoveriſhed, and have 
< ſuffered very great damage by the above 
4 means, which ſtill ſubſiſt: and it does 
not appear that they have turned either 
4 to the honour and profit of the king or 
a the kingdom, or the common deſence: 
from which grievances we haye many 
=_ «times humbly and devoutly*requeſted 
8 | by and peſought the ſaid lord the Ring to 
be pleaſed to ceaſe and defiſt; nothing 

my of which hath he done. And again in 
this preſent year! 13 14, N d lord 
v4 * hath unduly laid: new 
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« tions on the nobles and commons Letter 


te and ſubſidies which he hath forcibly VII. 


« endeavoured to levy, . and which &vYV 


„thing we cannot bear and ſubmit 


« to with a good conſcience, becauſe we 


« ſhould thereby loſe our honour, our pri- 


« vileges, and our liberties, not only for 


© ourſelves, but for our poſterity. By the 


« which things abovementioned, we the 


« nobles and commons aforeſaid, and 


« for us, and for our relations and allies, 
* and others within the points of the 
« kingdom of France, in the manner as 
above ſpecified, have ſworn and pro- 


e miſed by our oaths, loyally taken and 
in good faith, for us and our heirs, to 
« the counts of Auxerre and Tonnere, to 


© the nobles and commons of the laid 
e counties, © their allies and adherents, 
« that in the ſubſidy of the preſent year, 


© and in all other grievances and novel- 
© ties not duely done, and to be done, ei- 


* ther at the preſent time, or in the time 
* to come, which the kings of France, 


* our lords, or others would do, we will £ 


; aſiſt and ſuccour them at our own pro- 


* per coſts and charges, &c. And to male 
” « {nown! that in doing this thing, we 


© have remigell. and retain, have will'd, 
“ and are willing; that all the obedierice; 
ns i fealty, loyalty, and homages, ſworn; 


- ing not ſworn, and all other rights that 
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246 LETTER S on the. 
Letter «we owe to the kings of France, our 
VII. © lords, and to our other lords, and to 
UV their ſucceſſors, may be kepe re re. 
6e ſerved, and entire, GCS. 
Me afterwards find the names of al 
the lords that entered into that alliance, 
and. the date of it, which is in the month 
of November 1314. The aſſociations in 
the treaſure of Chartres, are thoſe of Bur- 
gundy, Auxerre, Jonnere, Beauvoiſi, 
| Font bieu, Champagne, rang and Fen 
reſt. 
Louis Pbilip the Fair had no difficulty + an 
_— void this terrible ſtorm, death, moe” 
Philip. end to all his inquietudes: but his ſucce 
Names for was not leſs emba rraſſed by theſe 1 
emmiſ. ciations; his treaſury was empty; all the 
1 orders of the kingdom were not only ali- 
ing into Enated from him, but leagued together 
the peo- againſt him; the people, reduced to tho 
Pes com laſt miſery, could not draw any aſſiſ- 


3 tance even from the effects they had p 
_— remaining, becauſe of the diſorder of the * 
redreſt coin. In that condition, the new king h 
che, found no better expedient than to direct at 
8 * letters patents to the count de Vallis, his of 
uncle, and other commiſſioners, + with Wl vr 
pawer.to enquire into the complaints ar 

the ſubjects, to examine their grievances, ia of 

| make a diligent enquiry into che anticnt th 
cuſtoms and practice, and particularly thoſ in 


of dt. ** s time, with a * pm 
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after their report, he would give entire ſa · Letter 
tisfaction to each province. It appears VII. 
nevertheleſs, that he was not intirely fin- V 
cere: for beſides that by the letters which | 
he afterwards granted, it is eaſily ſeen that 
he affected to explain himſelf in an inde- 
terminate manner, and to propoſe doubts 
and difficulties about the plaineſt and moſt 
evident things, to keep them in ſuſpenſe ; 
we find by the inſtructions he gave to his 
commiſſioners, © that his principal view 
was to get the original contracts of the aſ- 
ſociations into his hands; and thoſe we ſee 
at this time in the treaſure of Chartres were 
only procured by thoſe commiſſioners, 
In the mean time, the letters, [ſuch as 
they were, which he could not avoid 
granting to the different provinces, af- 
ter the report of the commiſſioners, 
continued a long time to be the founda- 
tion, or, to ſpeak better, the title of their 
privileges, rights, and exemptions, and 
would have continued ſo to this very day, 
had it been the cuſtom of France to give 
any attention to the time paſt. Several 
of thoſe letters are ſtill to be found at the 
*treaſure of Chartres, of which I here add 
an extract. The firſt, according to the date 
of it, is that which was given in favour of 
the nobles of the county of Champagne, 
in the month of April 1315, that is to 
neee, 115+ ot lay, 


- 
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Letter 1 after the twenty- thitd of ee «0 
VII. which was Eaſter-Day. It contains bf. 
* teen articles, which were almoſt as ſoon 
after ind and extended V. fifteen 
more. 
e iſt, on the W of the 
ef a * nobles, that they were hindered from 
charter ee giving lands to their domeſticks in re- 
3 — © ward of their ſervice, though in re- 
county of taining the faith and homages ; z the 
Cham © king conſents that they may give lands 
pagne by ce to ſuch of their domeſticks as are “ no- 
Louis X. . bles, and annual rents (or penſions) to 
ce the roturiers, provided always that the 
« fief holding of him be not as 4 too 
«© much leſſened. 

c By. the ad, upon what the pobles 
« ſuſtain, that the king has nothing toſce 

For know in their lordſhips, except in 
te default of juſtice, or upon account of 
«« an appeal to his court, or for the cauſes 
« of his burghers, or for the keeping | 
« the churches of royal foundation x the 
king grants and conſents not to exerciſe 
* any juriſdiction in the lands belonging 
© to the lords, except in the caſes, which 
« they themſelves have excepted. He. 
«+ alſoexcepted in the firſt letters the caſe 
 * that belongs to royal right, but he re- 
nounced it in the cond Annes the 


* * Gentlemen N. g 
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lords. 
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« it is not with their conſent: and in caſe 


% ſhould fall to him within their tenures, 
he ſubjects himſelf to the ſervice of the 
« fief, under the penalty of ſuffering the re- 
union of the land to the lords domain. 

By 4th, on the demand of the no- 


« of the right of ſtrays and baſtardies ; the 


w CO ww 3. ec »» 13 — Cd 


* By the 5th, on complaint that the 
< provoſts or king's ſerjeants adjourned 
e the lords men out of their fiefs; the 
„king promiſes to put an end to that a- 
© buſe, and enjoins his bailiffs and offi- 
* cers to keep to the antient cuſtom and 
practice. a 

By the 6th, the king promiſes to te- 
* ſtore the coin to its primitive value. 


Wa ww wa a3ED > 


was not obſerved to them in adjourn-- 
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* drawn. out of the caſtelany where they 


a . to de ke * 
_ ( r 


that by ſome other poſſible right, lands 


te bles, not to be moleſted in the enjoyment 


©* king grants the laſt, but not the other. 


* By the 7th, on the complaint of tho 
7 Are that the cuſtom of Champagne 


ments, becauſe they ought not to be 
* refide ; the king promiſes to . the | 
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« whole extent of che tenures * the Letter 


VII. 


« By the 40 che king renounces de A 
making acquiſitions in the lands belong- 
* ing to the lords by way of purchaſe, if 


LETTERS or the. 
% By the 8th, on the complaint of the 
«© nobles, that they have been made un- 


be © eaſy by the king's burgherſhips ; that is 


: 4 redreſs d. Mitt 


ce to ſay, by the king 's having given the title 
of burghers to ſeveral of their men; he 
. promiſes that that Niuus thall be 


. © By the gth, on the complaint; of the 
« nobles, that their tar/lable mortmain 
« men quitted their lands to go and live 
under the king's juriſdiction; where the 
*« nobles are hindered from the right of 
e following ; he declares, that from that 
e time forth, he will not keep any man | 
a belonging to the nobles ; that he will 
* not hinder the effect of the right of fol- 
« lowing, except in the caſe of denial of 
the obligation by the perſon claimed; 
“ the which having been ſignified, the 
& lord ſhall be obliged to cauſe the affair 
* to be tried within a year and a day, un- 
6« der pain of having loſt his right of 
following: and by way of explication, 
& heordains, that the denial ſhall be ſuf- 
4 ficiently made known to the lord's ſer- 
| © jeant, that roms. not feb pv 
o 

By the roth, on the octiapliae” of 
© the nobles, | that their 'cavſes being 
„ brought before the royal bailiffs, the 


3 1 aſſume to become their 5 K 
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« it is ordained, that the nobles ſhall not Letter 
« be obliged to appear before the provoſts, VII. 
et but when they ſhall have conſented to 
_ © proceed there; for which reaſon light | 
« belief ſhall not be given to what ſhall be 
« ſaid by the provoſts, mercenaries who 
te have bought their employments. 
e By the £1th, on the complaint of the 
e nobles, that when any of their lands 
te are adjudged to the king, either for 
“ debts or fines, the king ſhall not ſeize 
* them without an eſtimate firſt made of 
* their value; that the ſurplus may be 
% paid, if there happens to be any; and 
© conſents to be at half the expence of 
e making that eſtimate, - 
“ By the 12th, on a like complaint, 
* that when the men and women in con- 
edition of ſervitude belonging to the 
% nobles, marry within the king's right, 
* the nobles are hindered of their rights 
* by his officers; the king forbids all 
* ſuch like hindrance, yell = 
* By the 13th, the nobles ſet forth, that 
* if any of their body is ſeized upon fuſe 
* picion of crime, the cuſtom is that he 
+ be heard in his juſtification ; that he 
*© ought to be detained but a certain time; 
„during which, if a party appears, he 
* has a right to defend himſelf. by of- 
* fer of cambat, if he does not wg | 
e 5 65 at 


LETTERS on be 


Kitten cc. that an enquete "i inqueſt 1 be made; 3 and 


« that in the firſt caſe he ought to be ſet 


4 liberty: the king anſwers upon this 


« article, that his 21 is that every per- 
4 fon accuſed ſhall be heard in his own 
« vindication ; and if an engquete is made, 
« his will is that the accuſed ſhall not be 
is tried upon that alone. And | by the ex- 

e plication he adds, his wif is that the 
« ordinancesrelating to the offer of com- 
« bat be put in execution. 

« By the 14th, he forbids the putting 
ac any noble to the rack, if the circum- 
« ſtances againſt him are not ſttong e- 
« noughto warrant it: and the king does 
* not mean that any noble ſhall be con- 


e demned upon a confeſſion extorted by 


© torments, if he does not perſevere 1 1n the 
* ſaid confelliots a ſufficient time after he 


< is taken from the rack. And by the 


< explication it is forbid to put any noble 
« to the rack, if the caſe is not ſuch as to 
« deſerve death if he is guilty. 


„ By the 15th article, the nobles 55 L 
ving ſet forth, that by the cuſtom of the 


the king out 'of the limits of the pro- 

+ vitae if not at his ſole coſt and ex- 
<. pences; and that. for their ſervice in 
_ © the province the king is obliged to 
* * them certain pay, which they 


1 

“ country, they were not obliged to ſerve 
0 
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4 ought to be paid in advance; be Eaten 
i promiſes, that they ſhall not ſerve out VH. : 


« of the limits of Champagne againſt their V 
« will ; and that he will ſpeedily inform 
« himſelf for what coſts and pay . 
© owe ſervice, and order what Mall be 

4 reaſonable. | 

« By the 10th article of the age 
« the king wills, that his officers, ſubmit- 
ting to the appeal or o ppoſition of the 
* nobles, ſhall ceaſe all execution until 
e they have been heard; and in caſe of 
malefactors ſeized by the provoſts 
« without a particular commiſſion from 
e the bailiff,, he orders ſuch malefactors to 


© he delivered up to the cuſtody of the 
© nobles, to whom the right of juſtice be- 


« longs, that they may be "afterwards 
« brought to their trial by order of the bai- 
„ liff ; but, however, with the conſent of 
« the nobles intereſted in the affair, 

In fine, by the articles 11, 12, 13; 
© 14, 15 of the addition, the king Main- 
* tains and preſerves the nobles in the 

right belonging to them, to take aid 
* from their \zaiHable ſubjects, high and 
* low, at will ; from their men who have 
* come to a compoſition with them by a 
* {worn agreement; from thoſe 'who'owe 
them ſervice either in war or travelling; 


* en the churches under their protec- 
« tion 3 


* ” — 
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Tauer te tion; from the men of the ſame churchej 
VII. and. from all the mainmortables li- 
. 1 — wichin the en of their j jus 

; ce Ce. e „Mn 1 
This is what the confer of Cham- 

pag ne produced; in which we ſee that the 

king 25 all the artifice poſſible, by ex- 
preſſions of the moſt dubious ſignification, 

in order to preſerve the hopes of invading 

ſome day or other, under any pretext 
whatever that might happen, what he then 
granted but in an ambiguous manner, We 
likewiſe ſee in it, that the nobles of Chan- 
pagne made no inſtances to be maintained | 
in the right of making war; which . 
be attributed either to their not having 
ver been hindered in that reſpect, or — 
not being a practice amongſt them, cho 
the contrary is eſtabliſhed by 2 ſe 

of their neighbourhood. - 

Picardy, comprehended i in * bail 
wicks of Vermandois, Amiens, Senlis, the 
| counties of Pontbieu, and Artois, and the 

FH land of Corbie, alſo obtain'd charters, of 
which I likewiſe give you extracts. Upon 
thoſe charters we obſerve, that the parti- 
cular one delivered to the lords of Faren. 
nes and Caiou, for the bailiwick of Anmien, 
and county of Artois, was alſo expedited 
for ſix other bailiwicks; but — 


Aren omiſſions, n e. 
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duplicata ſtill remaining in the treaſury : 
from whence: we ought to infer, that the 
king did not grant thoſe charters| but much 
gainft the grain, and even without any 
intention to procure the execution of them. 
The farſt given to Picardy, dated in the 


month of r 13155 contains ann 


arti 
* By the uf, on che demand; that in 
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Letter 
VII. 

Wn 


© caſe of crime, the nobles: ſhall not be 


« proceeded againſt by information, ſu- 
« ſpicion, or inqueſt, if they themſelves 
* do not conſent to ſuch a proceeding 
but that, in caſe of. accuſation, they 
4 ſhall be received to their defence by the 
" offer of combat; the king conſentsto the 
1 demand, the perfon is fo. infa- 

* mous in his character, and the cauſe 
* ſo notorious, that the lord paramount 
© ought to apply ſome other remedy. He 
© wills moreover, - that the gages of 

, ee bes. aa; 

« pa 

By the 2d, on the demand ov tt 


* ſhall not be lawful to lay hands on ei- 


* ther the nobles, or their caſtles, for- 
8 ueſſes, towyns, or other effects, or on 


their men unn ſubjects, as long as they 
* conſent+ to refer. chambetion to the law; 
" relating to the quarrel for which they 
ate purſued.; it is _=_ by the 1 
except in criminal caſes 
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VII. 
"hog 


. pbles and eccleſiaſticks, ex 


« vres Tournois for others: granted; when 
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hes By the 3d,” that the nobles,” their 
© men, and ſubjects, ſhall not be con- 
a ſtrainedd to give aſſurement in caſe of 


© open war, nor in any other caſe, if 


40. the menace is not well known wad 
proved : 3 and permitted oc by't the 
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© By the 4th, that the king aul bot 


« acquire, nor increaſe in baronies, ca- 
ce ſtelanies, fiefs, and meſnes fees” of no- 


© conſent: granted, 8 all” aſes 


“ ſuceeſſion by lineage, or adjudication of | 
< fines; in which caſes the king ſubje 
* imſelf to cauſe the fief to be 


160 ved in the ſame manner that it was 


4e ſerved by bim from who m 
% comes OT 
By the 5th, that the king ſhall not 


raiſe or take any fie above the ac- 


boy 


* 8 


c 


et cuſtomed tax, that is to tay, 60 li- 


et vres Tou rnbis fbr a noble, and 60 li- 


ee the caſe is not fo ſetious and of ſuch 
« conſequence that cuſtom m—_— not to 


= decide it. 


FBy the 6th, that the nobles may ik 
© uſe of arms when they pleaſe, as in time 
on paſt; and uy make War an ee 
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fer- 
the thing 


e granted by the king the right of arms Letter 
« and war, as it hath been practiſed in VII. 
« time. paſt; and what the cuſtom' of WWW 
« making it ſhall be found to have then 
« been, it ſhall be preſerved ſo for the fu- 
By the 7th, that the king ſhall not 
have power to ſend for, to be in 
arms, thoſe who are not really his men; 
« or if they are ſent for, they ſhall not be 
«* obliged to go; for in ſuch caſes they 
could not ſerve the lords of whom they 
* hold, nor march at their command : the 
king anſwers, that he will inform him- 
* ſelf of the cuſtom, and in the mean 
* time will refrain from ſending for 
; = other than his own immediate vaſ- 
« By the 8th, that neither the king, nor 
: * his officers, may intermeddle or hinder 
p * the exerciſe of juſtice, in the. places 
5 * where the nobles or the churchmen have 
i * right of juſtice, high, middle, and low, 
it it is not in caſe of appeal, for want 
5 * of right, or through bad juſtice: grant- 
ed, except in caſes of reſort and ſove- 
a r 39, ROT A 
By the gth and+1oth, that the king 
" ſhall put the ſpecies at the ſame value 
and allay they had in the reign of St. 
Louis, and that he ſhall perpetually 
4:55 e © keep 
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Letter 
VII. 


explains himſelf but by halves; and 2 


he pretended to fix the weight and_ſtan- 


7 


5 tinu⸗ > If, 


the king's coronation, an ordinance, de- 


LETTERS. on the... 

&© keep them ſo, which as at 52 Ke 

« mark of filyer ; and further, that | 
ce will not hinder the courſe of dhe — ' Y 
« made by right of coinage in his king- Ml , 
« dom: the king anſwers, that he has be. il | 
« gun to coin good money, like to chat Wl 
* in the time of St. Louis, and will con- | 


Obſerve, that upon this article "the king 


cially, that he evades anſwering, to the 
fact of the particular money coin d by the 
lords of his kingdom : becauſe, indeed, 
ſince the miniſters found how eaſy it was 
for them to make an extraordinary profi 
by raiſing the money from time to time, 
— thought of nothing but of depriving 
the particular lords of the right they had of 
coinage. There even appeated, juſt afier 


claring, that the right to coin money be- 
longed to him alone by a 
crown. But as the lords eu > ant op- 
poſition to that new 0 he was oblb 
to make another contrary to it, 
which is dated at Lagny on the Marne, 
in the month of December 13 1 5, by which 


dard of the particular moneys. I en 
wt of this in the e 
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te By the 11th article, on the demand 


g of the three eſtates not to be adjourned - 


@ out of the caſtelanies in which 37 are 
« teſident, if it is not in cafe of ap- 


« peal; and on the particular demand of 


50 
g | 5 : 
&.- 
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the nobles, that they may not be tried 


« but by other nobles their equals { grant- 
« ed, with exception of the caſes. of ſo- 


« puniſh them; alſo to inform himſelf 


« fully of the proceedings in times paſt 


« concerning the trials of noble perſons, 
« to know if they are to be tried by their 
« equals,” Another ambipuous anſwer, 


tending to annihilate the principal right of 


the nobleſſe to be tried by their peers. ., 


„ By the 12th, the king D to 


6 puniſh and turn out of employment the 


4 royal bailiffs, provoſts, ſerjeants, and 


« all' his other officers, that ſhall be found 
© guilty of malverſations in their offices: 
« but he remits both one and the o 
« ther, until after the inqueſt made by 
the commiſſioners whom he thal 
en 


* by the three eſtates, that there are ſe- 


c yereignty ; and if the royal bailiffs act 
« contrary to it, the king promiſes to 


I ap» 


| ba ala F'5 „ n 
* « By the 13th, on a repreſentation made 


veral other grievances not expreſly de- 
* clared, that have been done to the no- 
clared, that have been done to the no- 


* bles, clergy, and commons, of which 
the king does not leſs owe the redreſs 
N "Sg al 


ab "LETTERS on the... 


Letter than of the others: he romiſes to ſend 
VII. “ commiſſioners with full A pda to do 


I zjuſtice to each in particular; and de- 


« clares, that the attempts heretofore made 
« by his predeceſſors ſhall not be reputed a 
« ſeiſin, property, or poſſeſſion, for the fu- 
N 

Finally, by the 14th, the king or- 
& dains, upon the demand of the three 
e eſtates, that the royal bailiffs and his o- 
< ther officers ſhall be obliged to publiſh, 
' ſwear to, and promiſe the execution 
« of the preſent regulation in their firſt 
- aſſizes, without ever acting contrary to 
e it, tho' under his own proper guaranty ; 
“ and he further declares, that he will not 
e keep anger or ill-will againſt any one 
of thoſe who have allied chemſelves to- 
« gether for obtaining it. 

The ſecond charter delivered to the lords 
of Farennes and Cayeu, contains 26 articles. 


Era « By the 1ſt, the king wills and un- 


= © derſtands that the cuſtoms ſhall be 


granted to kept for the adjournments ; forbids his 


70 the bai- © ſerjeants to arreſt or ſummon within 


- 6th < the juriſdiction of the nobles and eccle- 


2d coun- © ſiaſticks, if it is not by virtue of an ex- 


ty of Ar- * preſs commiſſion, in which the caſe ſhall 


Tos, 0 be mentioned according to the cuſtom. 


Puy the ad, he forbids all bailiffs, pro- 
s voſts, and other juſtices, to bring an) 


£6 noble before bs, to keep 7 
| P 


( _ 0 tis 
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cc prion, or to execute their effects, if he Letter 
«js not condemn'd; and where be ſhall VII. 
« demand right, if ought to be done to him 


« by the men of the caſtelany in which | 
« he reſides. | 


By the zd, it is ordained* Aut every | 


© noble 3 ſhall be tried by the men 
Jof the caſtelany; that is to fay, his 
* equals, holding of the fief in which he 
* dwells, without being drawn into any 
other court of juſtice, not even the par- 

* liament, if it is not in caſe of appeal or 
& denial of juſtice ; ſaving the caſes in 


« which the king' s officers ſhall have been 


* maltreated in the due execution of their 
office: willing, that if they fail in qua- 


lity of private perſons, they ſhall be 


puniſhed by the juſtice of the lords to 
* whom the cognizance of the affair be- 
6 * longs ; and faving alſo the injuries of 

II peers, barons, or perſons be- 
* longing to the church, the cognizance 
* of which the king reſerves to himſelf, 
* becauſe it is not their cuſtom to plead 
before inferior judges. | 

* By the 4th it is ordain'd; that he - 


** who has been acquitted of aceufation hq 


in his lord's court, cannot be moleſted 


. by the king's officers for the fame fact, 


eg there has been evident and noto- : 
* rious corruption in the judges that tried 
5 him; and even in that caſe, he cannot 


: ; SJ | 4c be 


LETTERS ar the. 


Per « be detained until after the trial in the 
VII. „ lord's court of thoſe. Judges emden 
«that abſolved him. 
« By the gth, every private p erſn : 


60 forbid to plead againſt a band. 
to be under the ſeal of the king oc 
60 „ publicks, if it is not for <option of 


1 t. 


By the 6th, on the complaint of the 


7” 2 —— that they are hindered in their 
„wars, and conſtrained to grant. truces 
« and give aſſurements, by fines beyond 
* the cuſtomary terms, which do not 
exceed 60 livres; the king promiſes to 
0 ſend commiſſioners to inform them- 
* ſelves of the antient cuſtom: he allo 
Promiſes to cauſe the cuſtoms and prac- 
- tices recorded in the regiſters of St. Louis 
| to be look'd into and examined, that, 
upon the whole, he may give his kt- 

* ters patents conformable thereto. 
By the 7th, the bailiffs, provoſts, and 
« all the king s other officers, are forbid to 


ſeiae the fiefs depending on nobles 


« or eccleſiaſticks, as long as they are in 
homage; or if they do otherwiſe, it 1s 
4. ordain'd that they "thall be obliged to to 
* take off the — the firſt requeſt 

the lord, under the penalty of — 25 
good all damages, 'f the there was, not oh 
0 — 2 gf deln the res . be 


6c ed 111 en 
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« By the 8th; the king forbids that any Letter 
_ ſubjeas of the lords ſhall be called by his VII. 
ban, if not for crimes puniſhable by WWW 
00 death, in which caſe, if the lord de- 
« mands or claims his ſubject, he ſhall be 
delivered up to him to be. tried 1 the 
judges of the caſtelan y. 

« By the gth, it is order d, that the 
charges of a criminal proceſs, carried 
on by the king's officers, cannot be le- 

* vied on the effects holding of a parti- 
ticular lord, to whom belongs all right 
to diſpoſe of them. 

Buy the 10th, the king forbids bis of- 

* ficers to ſeize the effects depending on 

1 any lord, upon any pretence whatſoe- 

“ ver; and in caſe they have laid hands 
* on them, he orders the ſeizure to be 
taken off at the firſt demand of the lord, 

By the 11th, the king declares, that 

* in all perſonal caſes, the Jaicke ſhall be 
© tried by'the lords, in the court of juſ- 

* tice of the place of their reſidence, ex- 
* cept in ſpiritual cafes, and then they 
* ſhall be tried by their ſpirituals; and 

that thoſe who ſhall be condemned in 
+ © the lord's court, ſhall pay reaſonable | 
C coſts according to the taxation of the 
* faid court,“ The laſt part of this article 
is omitted in ſome of the Duplicata. 

% By the't2th, che king declares, he docs | 

not intend that the cognizance of tn 


84 


. 


of ſeiſin ſhall be taken from the lords 


courts, if novelty is not propoſed in them. 
Buy the 13th, he ordains, hat if no- 


velty is propoſed between the lord and 
bis ſubject, by expedient, or without 
expedient, the cognizance os It hall re- 


main to the lord's court. . 


| « By the 14th, the king Fi Tok that 


By the 15th, the king: forbids the 


if a lord holds his ſubje& priſoner, and 
will nevertheleſs do him right, accord- 
ing to the determination of the judges 


of the caſtelany, his officers | ſhall not 
ſet him at liberty, except the priſoner 


was plaintiff, in a caſe of | recreance, 
and then the king thall be obliged o 


apply a remedy. 


eſtabliſhment of any new- ſerjcants, 


more than the cuſtomary ones; and 


permits the impriſonment of ſuch as 
call themſelves ſo. We 


By the 16th, the king promiſes to 


« 
60 


bl 


conſult with the baude, on the fubjec of 


the coinage. 
By the 17th, ths ——— 3 that 
his bailiffs, and other officers, ſhall not 


have any vote in the judgments, but 


e ſhall leave them to the men of the fief, 


« after having aſſembled. and ſworn them; 


Fe 
« 


their opinion. 


and that they ſhall be obliged to give 
their letters of judgment confaromgble ta 


60 5 
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By the 18th, on the demand of the Letter 
“three eſtates, chat the king ſhall no VII. 
6 longer ſell the offices of judicature, po- 
e voſtſhips, or others, at leaſt for not N 
« above three years; after which infor- 
„mation or enquiry ſhall be made into 
« their conduct, in order to puniſh them 
« if they have deſerved it: the king an- 

« ſwere, that he pretends to continue the 
„ fale of the ſaid offices; but that as to 

« the reſt; he will act according to the 

« demand of the three eſtates. 
« 'By the 19th, on the demand of the 
ame eſtates, that impoſitions and ſub- 
ö te ſidies ſhall be ſuppreſs d, and that the 
people of Compeigne, who now gather 
« hangs ſhall be forbid to do ſo any lon» 
ger, and even ordered to reſtore what 
they have already levied : the king 
grants the ſuppreſſion of what his dear 
© lord and father F Bimſelf annihilated be- 
fore his death; and declares that he 
* will take the impoſitions into his own 
* hands to put an end to them, and will 
F bend commiſſaries to enquire into the 
* grievances concerning them, as like- 
46 wiſe the crimes that have been com- 
* mitted by thoſe that levied them ; and 
* promiſes,” that after having examined 
the practice of St. Louis and his prede- 
« ceflor, in regard of the ſajd im poſitions, 
F the ſame ſhall be obſerved by —_ 
an 


I. E T IT E Rs whe" 


Lett & and all other ws ned and priſe abe 


« -Jiſhed; Od i 
s & Rythe2oth, onthe denied, tits e. 
« very perſon ſhall be permitted to plead 
“ by attorney, without favour, and as 
« right allows; the king promiſes to in. 
& form himſelf of that cuſtom. 
By the 2 fſt, on a complaint hatihe 
pe and ſerjeants, going into the 
6 country, exact too large fees; the king 
« promiſes that his commiſſioners hal 
et provide againſt it. 
c By the 22d, the king retains to hits 
& ſelf and his courts of juſtice, / the cog- | 
* nizance of caſes of novelty, except 
“ thoſe which, as is already faid, belon 
6“ to the lords, and thoſe of marriages an 11 
n functions of a parſonage. 
By the 23d, the king declares,” that 
in caſe of impetration in regard of kei- 
cc ters from him, he underſtands that they 
& ſhall not be put in execution until the 
* cauſe of them ſhall be fully known'by 
« the perſons to whom it deine; to judge 
0 of them. | "RES a 
« By the 24th, * forbids all adj urn 
ments out of the court of Juftico of the 
“ reſidence. b, 1 1 b 
| the 2 gth, he rants 0 
cc — in Refs = that he be 


. ' proven 785 witneſſes, | 2 K #16 
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In ſhort, by the 26th he forbids all Lower 


66 „ priyace rſons to erect any new. ar- 
tens to the prejudice of the nables.” 
| Behold what theprovince of Picardy was 

able to tear from Louis X. under favour of 

the conjuncture of the times: nor were the 
other provinces aſleep in claiming their 
rights. Thoſe of Languedac obtained their 
charters.in, the month of April of the ſame 
year, addreſſed to the ſeneſchal of Peri- 
gord, and containing 17 articles. 
The count of Nevers obtained another 
for his lands the 17th of May following; 
in which. we perceive at firſt ſight, the 
diſguiſe and artifice of referring the que- 
ſtions of importance to the enquiry of 
commiſſioners, whom the king promiſes 
to ſend thither. There was none but 
Normandy with which he could not ſuc- 
ceed in treating on ſuch uncertain condi» 
tions. He was under a neceſſity of com- 
plying, tho' much againſt the grain, and 
the act of the charter was drawn up 
in the month of July of the ſame year. 
It is the ſame that is become ſo famous 
under the name of the charter of hk F 


« nandy, if not by fidelity in the execut 


of it, at leaſt by the ſingular care of "al 
poſterior . "oo to 3 from it by | 
expres clauſe: ſo much has been dreaded 

the farce of thoſe terms and engagements + 


ut aue er . in it. That charter 
P png 


E. 


TEN 
Letter begins by a ſuccinct but vehement pre- 


| . amble, touching the exceſſes committed 


| nn the preceding teign; it ſets forth the 
| king's pleaſure to procure reparation of 


| E © | 


them, for which reaſon he makes the pre- 
| ſent ordinance, that it may ſerve as a per- 


E | „%% TTITTOE TT 
3 By the 1ſt article, he renounces for 
& himſelf and his ſucceſſors, the giving 
e courſe, within the extent of the dutchy 
&« of Normandy, to any other fort of coin 
te than that of Tours and Paris; the 
* which he acknowledges to be ſo much 


*« of coinage in that dutc 7. 

By the 2d, he obliges himſelf not to 

<« levy the duty on the coinage, which 

« is, ſays be, granted to him in lieu of 

* the profit he might make by altering 

% the coin beyond the conditions of the 
6Xÿ . En ae eh he Ir 

* By the 3d, he declares that the nobles 

or others, who, upon account of their 

*. lands, owe ſervice in his armies and his 

wars, may remain free after the ſervices 

« performed; if not in fo preſſing a caſe 

« as to put every body under a neceſſity 

«" of marching to the affiſtance of their 

4 country. And as to thoſe that owe no 

te ſervice, he declares, for himſelf and his 

©. ſacceſſors, that they are free, and cannot 

be be compell d either to pay finance, or 

Sie e RE 


© the juſter, becauſe he enjoys the right 
J Y ff . rs 
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te go to the army, if not in extreme caſes, Letter 


* 26 ige e ee ee 
« By the Ath, he declares, that the - 


* ſervices of the fiefs being performed, he 
e has no right to pretend to any thing, 
* § H ĩ Ä 

« By the 5th, he declares, that if he pre- 
© tends hereafter to claim any poſſallon. 
* or any right that is in the hand of an- 
other, he will uſe no violence to ſtrip 
him of it, but will leave juſtice free to 
* act, according to the cuſtom of the 
* country; except the caſe of ſequeſtring 
© it in his hands, according to the ſame 
« cuſtom. N OO ns" 

* By the 6th, he renounces, for him- 
* ſelf and his ſucceſſors, any pretenſions 
© againſt perſons or effects, over and a- 
* bove the rents, quit- rents, and ſervices 
e due to him, whether by taz/les, ſubſi- 
e dies, impoſitions, exaCtions, or any o- 
ther manner poſſible, without evident 
* utility, or urgent neceſſity. . 


* By the 7th, he forbids all and every 
« of his officers to hire or cede their em- 
* ploymears to another, under pain of de- 
e HD” 
By the $th, he ordains, that who- 
ſoever ſhall exact any thing, under pre- 
text of his ordinances, for fortifications, | 
ammunition, or otherwiſe, ſhall be vigo- . 
Toully puniſhed, except he produces let- 
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Letter © ters patents duly ſealed; the which lie 
VII. © ſhall preſent. to the juſticiaries of the 
place, who ſhall lay the tax aceording 


* to an eſtimation of the work, under 
te pain of anſwering for it in-perſon, ' 
By the gth, he forbids the levying the 
* duty of third, danger, and dead wood, 


. - & By the 1oth, his will is; that ho- 
_ & ſoever pretends that his wood was plant- 


ce ed by the hand of man; and is conſe- 
7-08 quently exempt from that duty, ſhall 
& without delay prove the truth of his 
<« pretenſion, and that an act of it ſhall 


« be drawn up to ſerve for the time to 


cc By the 11th, he ordains, that if any 


te neceſſary levies ſhall” be made for the 


< reparation of the bridges or highways, 
* the account of them hall be given in 
* without fraud or delay. . _ 
Buy the 12th, he declares he is wil- 


« ling; that the bridges and roads, whoſe 


te entertainment belongs to his demain, 
e be put in a due condition at his ex- 
e Pence. „„ 
By the 14th, he ordains, that no per- 
te ſon ſhall be moleſted in the poſſeſſion 
e of the right to ſhipwrecks and gruſcs 


F 


« By the 14th, he ſubjects himſelf and 
* his ſucceſſors to ſend unſuſpectable and 
qualified commiſſioners every three 

| | cc years, 


\ 
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years, to puniſh and correct the ex- Letter 
« ceſſes of his officers, if any happen, or VII. 

| « to. inform themſelves of their conduct. 

« By the 15th, he forbids the uſe of 

| the rack or torture to any freeman 

| « whatever, but in certain excepted Caſes; 

| « and willi, that when the judges find | 

« themſelves obliged to order it, they 


« ſhall do it with moderation, ſo that nei- 
« ther death nor loſs of limbs ny en- 
« ſn . | 
| « By the 16th, he regulates the * ad- 
| « vocates | 
„y the 27th, be declares, that all 
* cauſes ſhall be determined by the law of 
7 the country, that they may not be called 
e * to any other court, not even the parlia- 
0 ©* ment of Paris; and forbids the ad - f- 
1 " Journing any perſon of Normandy to his | 
rliament. - 
1 % By the 18th, his ordains, ae qua- 
2 “ dragenary preſcription ſhall be a valid 
: © title, but nevertheleſs without drawing it 


« into uence in queſtions of patro- 


e nage of churches. 
% By the 19th, he ordains, that the he- 


: . mages of his debtors, which ſhall 'be | 
8 "& aj judged to him for payment, ſhall be : 

n 5 ws, on the footing of the laſt ten 
d 8 bears produce of them, that wrong | 
d may not be done to any body, = 
Ve un mere prey agu * 3 


27 LET T E RS ghe;". 
1 | Leteer . © By the 20th, he permits the redemp 
VII. tion of heritages that may happen to be 
| „ adjudged to him, e the uleof 

| ce the cuſtom, | 
By the 2 1ſt, he ardaing thatno 2 
<« ſon ſhall be moleſted or drawn from the 
* ordinary juriſdictions: of the country, 
« upon account of the exchanges that 
<: might have been made with his prede- 
cc '_celiors, 4 4. 
« By the 22d, be forbids cleading' 2 
« painſt a bond judicially acknowledged, 
| e f the debtor does not alledge payment; 
i in which caſe, after depoſiting the mo- 
< ney in court, he may be received to 
& prove the payment alledged by hin. 
„ Laſtly, by the 230, be regulates the 
&« clamours of market and purſe. | 
i De an- After this long enumeration of authen- 
| des re- tick acts, I am of opinion, that tho' the 
| "xx wrt habir and practice of the time we live in, 
feng may have cauſed every thing 1 have hi- 
| tem. therto reported of the antient gover . 
= | ol this kingdom, to be Iooked pn 8s 
1 fiction, men ought at preſent to > ac 
. 85 their ſentiment; fince the charter call 
1 back and confirm, in the moſt evident 
| manner, the rights which our forefathers 
enjoyed, and of which they then fear d the 
future annihilation. Nevertheleſs what I 
have related is not yet all chat their fear 
and ans times init 
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2 them to draw from the new prince: for, Letter 
e beſides the terrible ſacrifice he made of his VII. 
f Wl father's prime minifter, Nicole Gilles tells WW. 


| vs, that he iſſued a declaration, by which 
„he acknowledged, as well for himfelf as 
e his ſucceſſors, that for the future he could 
„ not raiſe a penny in the kingdom with- 
it cut the conſent of the three eſtates; who 
e- themſelves ſhould ſee it collected and em- 
WH ployed, to avoid all manner of diſſipa- 
tion, extortion; and violence, the exam. 


0 
d, Wl ples of which were fo recent. That was 
t; WH truly the laſt ſeal of peace, and the ſecu- 


rity of the ſubjects: but how ſoon the 
court began to break it, you will ſee by the 
ſequel, There are authors who diſpute 
the truth of that declaration, becauſe they 
don't find it in the treaſury, and that the 
date of it is not given: nevertheleſs it is 
evident, that it was the foundation of the 
authority which the ſtates general have 
taken ſince that time, and moreover it re- 
lates in ſuch a manner to the other char- 
ters J have mentioned, that it ſeems as if 
they could not be put in execution with- 
out it. Would it not, indeed, have been 


 poling any taille, ſubſidies, and all other 
lots of exactions, on the people, without 
an evident utility, or a very preſſing ne- 
ceſſity, if he was to remain the ſole judge 
of both one and the other? And dare we 
| | A. .- 


; 


in vain for the king to renounce” the im 


0 4+ i 
; 1 
') 


ans  _*"' LETTER 0: or tet | 
Letter not ſay after this, that the Engliſh are 
VII. leis to be condemned than we imagine 
them, in having, perhaps, forced their 
' princes to give them exact and preciſe 
titles, the notoriety of which might be in- 
conteſtable, when the queſtion in their go- 
vernment was the ſecuring the liberty of 

men, and the quiet enjoyment of their 
fortunes ; ſince thoſe objects are ſo conſi- 
derable in ſociety, that every police that 
renders either one or the other uncertain, 
Inſtead of being a civil law, ought not to 

be looked upon but as a publick robbery 

of men's rights, which neceſſarily expo- 

ſes the weakeſt, the mildeſt, and the moſt 
peaceably inclined, to become the victims 

of the ſtrongeſt and the wickedeſt, if they 

will not render themſelves their flatterers 

and their ſlaves? But the example of that 
people domonſtrates on the contrary, in 

an invincible manner, that in a critical 
time, ſuch as that of Louis X. the French 
nobleſſe ruſt have been ſtrangely blinded, 
either with love for their prince,” or com- 
paſſion of the diſorder of his affairs, to 
ſatisfy themſelves with ſome ambiguous 
declarations, more capable of rendering 

their rights doubtful than of clearing them 

up, and maintaining them: eſpecially in 

the particular circumſtance of the charac- 

ter proper to Louis Hutin, who was in- 
capable of acting by ſentiments of 5 

”” | | rom! 


\ 
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rofity, or the conſideration of law and Letter 
juſtice, which were Charlemagne's mo- VII. 
tives, when he re-eſtabliſhed the cuſtom of 


holding common aſſemblies or parliaments, 
As to Louis, we ſee that in ſpite of all his 
ſolemn promiſes, and ſo many reiterated 
declarations, nothing was further from his 
thoughts than the faithful execution of 
hm. ̃è "TR B | 

It is till the treaſure of Chartres that 


enables us to pull off the mask with which 


that prince diſtinguiſhed himſelf to poſte- 
rity; for there are preſerved the inſtruc- 
tions which he gave at the ſame time to 
the commiſſioners he ſent into the pro- 
vinces: it is there we ſee that he had the 
fame greedineſs after wealth with his fa- 
ther, and that he made uſe of the ſame 
tricks and artifices to ſwallow up the mo- 
ney and effects of private perſons deceived 
by his promiſes. Louis could not arrive 
at his point to get himſelf crowned before 
the 2 5th of Auguſt of that year 1315, 
nine months after his father's death: and 
as he ſeemed to have given all that time 
to the pacification of the kingdom, he 
would ſignalize the reſt by an attempt up- 


on Flanders; and with ſuch a deſign he 


publiſhed his general ban in July for the 
army to aſſemble at Arras the eighth of 
September following: but in reſpect to that 
LT, 2120S" * _ deſign 


276 LETTERS on the 
Letter deſign, here follows the manner in which 
VII. he conducted himſelf | . 
— To the commiſſioners he gave three 
| Tous, ſorts of inſtructions, whereby to regulate 
inſiruc- their ſteps according to the convenience of 
tions to times and places. Nothing is faid in any 
his com- of them of the enquiries he had promiſed, 
«qd nor of the informations that were to be 
taken of the conduct of his officers : every 
thing in them relates to the manner in 
which they are to hehdve for hooking in 
the money, The principal method wasin 
appearance to preſs the convocation of the 
* ban; to cauſe horſe accoutrements and 
arms to be made; to oblige every hundred 
of hearths to furniſh ſix good ſoldiers or 
ſerjeants, as they were then called ; for 
the pay of whom each to have twelve de- 
niers (a penny) a day, and thirty fols for a 
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his armour, which amounted to the ſum r 

of eighteen livres, for the firſt month; and p 

in ſuch places where the number of hearths 0 

was under an hundred, the commiſſioners 2 

were to make them pay in proportion. 0 

They were likewiſe ordered to force every ſo 

EE: roprietor of two thouſand /zvres, , i ol 
4 3 houſes, furniture, or merchan- m 
, dize, either to go in perſon to the army, th 

5 5 | in 

* A proclamation whereby all that hold lands of itt pr 


crown (except ſome privileged officers and citizens) am: 
jummoned to meet at a certain place, in order 10 feu 
the king in his wars, either perſonally or by pros F 
e 0 
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or to pay the two fifths of his income, Letter 
and the hundredth part of the value of his VII. 
goods. The king would have them even ww 
conſtrain the prelates, chapters, monks 
and friars, prieſts, deacons, nobles, ſick, 
or uneaſy in their fortune, gentlemen, wi- 
dows, and-every one in general, excluſive 
of minors, to accept the ſame terms. The 
commiſſioners were nevertheleſs to give 
the aſſemblies of the cities to underſtand, 
that the king, naturally compaſſionate, 
was touched with the pain and peril to 
which the people were going to be ex- 
poſed; that for their ſake he had rather 
receive a pecuniary aid, to enable him to 
pay other ſoldiers; and by ſuch means 
they were to bring thoſe aſſemblies to treat 
with them, which the commiſſioners were 
authorized to do, in obſerving not to ir- 
ritate the communities, but to draw from 
private perſons as much as they poſſibly 
could. They were ſtill ordered to have 
private commiſſioners under: them, to fiſh 
out and inform them of every private per- 
ſon's abilities. And in caſe it ſhould be 
objected, that the cities, towns, and com- 
munities had already paid their money to 
the king's exchequer, even from the year 
in which peace was made, they were to 
promiſe that the preſent levy ſhould ceaſe 
as ſoon as a new peace ſhould be made. 
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Letter * You muſt be diligent, / ſay the in; 


VII. “ frufions) in demanding a loan from 
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the rich, whether prelates or burghers, 
according to what circumſtances you 
know them to be in, and make them 
large promiſes of being paid without 


fail; for the king gives you power to 
do fo, and by this means they ſhall be 


freed from going to the army; and if 
there are any that will not comply, and 
you know them to be ſtubborn, don't 
force them directly, but oblige them 
to go to the army, or give ſo large a 
ſum to be quit of that duty as may be 
as valuable as a loan, or as near to it as 
you can. And theſe inſtructions you 


are not toſhew to any perſon whate- 


ver, but keep them ſecret ; and in what- 
ever you are obliged to do, be ſo adviſed, 
ſteady, and circumſpect, that you may 
do your work without giving ſcandal 
to the people ; for ſuch is the intention 
of the king and his council. Item alſo, 
ſhall you conſtrain the cities, towns, 


communities, and univerſities to muſ- 


ter, that they may be the readier to 
part with their money“. 
Thus you ſee that this prince never gave 


himſelf the leaſt trouble about the ſucceſs 
of the war, or the advantage of his ſub- 
jects ; that his only view was to get mo- 
ney, and to draw in the moſt he could 
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are the people that live under ſuch maſ- VII. 1 


neſs, with which they cannot avoid re- 
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without making a noiſe. Unfortunate Letter 


ters! but unhappy too are the princes that EY 
govern by ſuch principles ; fince money 
can never pay the torments they endure 
from the fear of miſſing their aim, and the 
inward teſtimony of their own unfaithful. 
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LETTER VIII. 
The reigns of Philip the Fair's three cbil. 
\ dren. Tbe reign of Philip VI. called de 
Valois, and of John. States of 1316, 
1317, 1322, 1328, and 1349. 


Letter T N my laſt, J left Louis X. at his re- 
VIII. I turn from the Flanders war, taken up 


with the new troubles, cauſed by his de- 


claration on the general revocation of the 
right of coining money, which till then 
had indiſputably belonged to the French 
| Louis lords. The impoſſibility of putting it in 


8 ves OUT a B 5 L 
e tn execution, reduced him At 1 It to give Out 


an ori- 1 
nance on another in the month of December the 


eee e 
©, 1-2 in which he regulates the ſpecies, weight, 
mints, and allay of the money coined by the 
lords. That piece is one of the rateſt of 
thoſe antient times: but as e Blanc has 
given it in his treatiſe of the mints, I ſhall 
make no other detail of it, than to repeat 
the names of the lords who are therein 


maintained in the common right; viz, 


the count of Nevers, the duke of Bretagne, 


the prior of Sovigny in Bourbonnots, the 


counts of /a Marche, Sancerre, and Cha- 
: „ 


. re. „ as 1 
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renton; the viſcount of Broſſe, the lords Letter 
of Ruffee in Xaintonge, of Vierſon, Cha- VIII. 
tauroux, and Mebun in Berry, and of 
Cbateau-Vilain in Champagne ; the arch- 
biſhop of Rheims, the counts of Soiſſons, 
and of St. Pol in Picardy; the count of 
Maine, the biſhop of Laon, the counts of 
Anjou, Vendoſme, Poitiers, and Blais; the 
lord of Chateaudun, the count of Chartres, 
the biſhop of Meaux, the biſhop of Ca- 
bors, the lord of Fauquemberg in Artois, 
the duke of Burgundy, &c. It is ſome- 
thing aſtoniſhing, that there was not a 
greater number of lords in this liſt; but 
the king was then beginning to treat with 
them, in order to buy their right gradually 
by conſent: a work which was not com- 
pleated until the following reigns, as I 
ſhall ſhew immediately 28 | 
I might here give a detail of the puniſh- The Zing 
ment of Enguerrand de Marigny, miniſter _ mo 
to the preceding king ; but, on the con- aflem- 
trary, endeavouring nothing more than to e. . 
avoid digreſſions, and purſue the ſubject of 
the ſtates-general, I confine myſelf with- 
in the bounds of telling you, that after 
Chriſtmas of the year 13 15, the king not 
dating to hazard a general aſſembly, took 
it into his head to hold provincial, aſſem- 
blies, by bailiwicks and ſeneſchalies, in 
which he repreſented, by his ſeveral com- 
miſſioners, the diſtreſſed ſtate of a af- 
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284 LETTERS onthe _ 
Letter fairs; his deſire of procuring a thorough 
VIII. reformation, and at the ſame time the im- 
GY V poflibility of ſucceeding in it, if his ſub- 
jets would not aſſiſt him with ſome pecu- 
The re- niary aids, Thoſe commiſſioners only 
preſenta- propoſed a loan, and for ſecurity of pay- 
2 ment, offered aſſignments or orders on the 
Bis com- 3 3 
niſtoners revenues of the king's domain. But the 
| people were ſo little diſpoſed to compal. 
ſion, that but very few of thoſe com- 
miſſioners ſucceeded to the ſatisfaction 
of the court: and ſuch as did, were 
obliged to try a great many of the king's . 
officers accuſed of male practices, ſeveral ' 
of whom were hanged, to the great joy of 
the populace. Thus the court being diſ- 
contented at the rigidneſs of the commons, 
tried to reconcile it with the nobleſſe, and 
for that purpoſe conyſked a parliament of 
| barons and prelates At Pontoi ge, for the 
month of April following; in which, ne- 
vertheleſs, no other buſineſs was done but 
receiving the ſubmiſſion of the count of 


” Lonis „ze Flanders. The king died the third of 


Xeh's, Fune following: ſome ſay he was _ | 
death. ed, but it is more probable that he was 

carried off by a pleuriſy; leaving an only 

daughter by his firſt marriage, and his 

new ſpouſe, queen Clementina of Hungary, 

big with child, and conſequently the ſuc- 

ceſſion in a great uncertainty, He was 

firnamed Hutin, even in his life-time; an 

BG i 7 epithe| 


brother, a ſerious and much more ſenſible 
prince, was then at Lyons, buſy about the genq, 
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epithet by which they deſcribed his light, Letter 


fooliſh, irregular character, producing VIII. 
much more noiſe than effect; and yet he 
we fury and obſtrmite foo TE TH 


# | 2 2 : Phi . | 
Philip count of Poitiers, his younger pn 
to the re- 


election of a pope ; which was the reaſon which is 
he could not be at Paris till the end of the Au,,e 
ſame month of June, where he ſound a —— 
league formed againſt him, conſiſting of fiderall⸗ 
the count of Valois his uncle, who pre- part. 
tended to the regency; the count of 14 
Marcbe, his own brother; the duke of Bur- 

gundy, Eudes IV. grandſon of St. Louis; 

his mother Agnes of France, the count of 

$7. Pol, and ſeveral other lords; who, under 

a pretext of ſupporting the royal widow, 

had already ſeized upon the palace and the 


Louvre. On the other hand, Louis count 


of Evreux, and the conſtable Gaucher de 
Chatillon count of Poillan, declared in his 
favour,' went to meet him at ſome diſtance, 
and having brought him into the city in a 
fort of triumph, the people likewiſe de- 
clared for him: ſo that the ſame day the 
confederate princes abandoned the palace 
of which having put himſelf in poſſeſſion, 
he immediately cauſed all the gates of it 
to be walled up for fear of ſurprize, except 
that of St. Michael, where Js poſted a 
ſtrong guard of burghers, This being 
Þ 8 80 gone, 


Philip's 


| policy to 


gain his 


goint. 


LETTERS on the 
Letter done, he immediately began like a wiſe 
VIII. prince to negeciate, in order to divide his 
enemies; and the firſt he drew off from 


their party, was the man he moſt dread- 


ed, viz. Eudes duke of Burgundy, to 
whom he promiſed his eldeſt daughter in 


marriage, with a portion of an 100,000 
tures in ready money, and 20, ooo livres 
a year in lands. Thoſe men, who, like 


father Daniel, have ſaid that he ceded him 


the * county of Burgundy, are certainly 


miſtaken, as the words of the records 


'  ſhew. The duke eaſily underſtood that it 


would be more for his intereſt to contract 
a ſtrict alliance with a prince who might 
become king, and at the worſt, would 
have a long regency, than to enter into a 
war for the quarrel of the daughter which 
Louis Hutin had left by his firſt marriage, 


who might not live, or, if ſhe did, might 


not be very grateful for the great expences 
he muſt — — for her vg — 
tions were likewiſe made to the count 4 
Valois, and to the count of la Marche, a- 
bout the prejudice they did to themſelves, 


and all the blood of France, by favouring 


the ſucceſſion of daughters; ſince, on the 
other hand, if the queen was delivered of 
a ſon, there would be no more difficulty 


. Franche Comts, #1 
| about 
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about the ſucceſſion. Theſe ſeveral mo- Letter 
tives, wiſely inſtilled into thoſe whom it VIII. 
was neceſſary to perſuade, produced at laſt . 
a ſolemn treaty at Vincennes the 17th of Kon 
July following, 1316; in, which it was given to 
ſtipulated between Philip regent of the Philip, 
kingdoms of France and Navarre, and n bur 
Eudes duke of Burgundy, as well for him- ——_ 
ſelf, as for madam Agnes his mother, | 
daughter to St. Louis, that Fane, the late 

king's daughter, and the child of which 

the queen was pregnant, in caſe it ſhould 

be a daughter, ſhould have for their inhe- 

_ ritance the crown of Navarre, and the 
counties of Champagne and Brie; for ſuch 

portion that might belong to them by 

right and cuſtom ; except what the count 

of Poitiers, regent, and the count of /a 
Marche, their uncles, had already had, or 

ought to have out of them, for their ſhares 

and portions of the ſucceſſion of the queen 

their mother; and by this means, the 

faid Fane, daughter to the late king, and 

the child with which the queen was preg- 

nant, if it proved a girl, ſhould give ac- 
quittance of every thing they might pre- 


tend to from France, and of all: other 


pretenſions to the ſucceſſion of the king 
their father. 'The other clauſes of the 
treaty relate to the education of the young 
Princeſs, which was committed to the old 
dutcheſs of Burgundy, her grandmother 1 
mM 
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LET TER 8 on the” | 
and her marriage, which is ſtipulated, can- 


not be made without the | conſent of the 


neareſt of the lineage of France then living, 
And in fine, the parties conſent that the 
count of Poitiers, in quality of regent, 
on, and governor, ſhall receive the 

omages, ſaving in every thing the right 
of the males. The whole concluded in 


preſence, by the conſent, advice, and ap- 


| Probation of Charles count of Valois, and 


Louis count of Evreux, of Charles count 


of la Marche, and of other princes and ba- 
rons of the kingdom of France. 5 
The treaty of marriage between Eugdes 
duke of Burgundy, and Jane eldeſt 
daughter to the regent, was concluded at 
Nogent upon the Seine, the 29th of Sep- 


tember following, though the diſpenſations 


had not yet been granted. But queen Cle- 
mentina's being ill of the quartan ague, 
giving room to preſuppoſe that her fruit, 
ſhould it even be a ſon, would not live long, 
the regent thought it neceſſary to attach 
the duke of Burgundy to his intereſt, in 
ſach a manner that he could nor go back, 


and might forget that of his grand niece. 


| Thequeen The queen was delivered of a ſon the 


dowager 
is deli- 
vered of 


14th of November, who lived but a few 
weeks; as had been foreſeen : and as ſoon 


4 fer, tobo as he was dead, the regent took upon him 


dies, 


the title of king of France and Navarre, 
without any publick conſultation or debate 


on 
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on the matter. The ptinces of the oppo- Letter 
ſite party were but the more offended at it; VIII. 

and the duke of Burgundy himſelf, at the WWW. 
inſtances of his mother, returned to. their 
way of thinking, ſtill maintaining that the 
crown belonged to little Fane, the late 
king's only daughter. Therefore, confi- 
dering the number of thoſe who were of 
that opinion, it is very plain, that had the 
queſtion been referred to the arbicration of 
the peers of France, as the crowd of mo- 
dern hiſtorians affirm, * it would not have 
been decided in favour of the Salicꝶ law. 
Nevertheleſs, the count of Evreux, the Philip? 
conſtable, and Philip himſelf, did not 4 8 
think it proper to loiter away the time: 
they made ſure of the city of Paris in the 
firſt place, and then, with the fe troops 
the conſtable could raiſe, they marched 
to Rheims for the ceremony of the coro- 
nation. The count of /a Marche accom- 
panied his brother thither, but repenting 
ol it after wards, he left the city, without 
concurring to his elevation, which he 
looked upon as a uſurpation, notwith- 
ſtanding his own intereſt. This odd reſo- 
lution obliged Philip to be very cautious, 
| In order to prevent the oppoſition which 
was feared. In ſhort, the king was 
crowned the ninth of January; an im- 
* This is ſtill a very favourable plea for our ſoue- 
reign claim to the crown of France, | 
95 portant 
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Letter portant date, ſince it proves that there hav- 
VIII. ing been but a month between the death 

of the infant king, and the coronation of 
— his ſucceſſor, it is impoſſible that any aſ- 

t ſembly could have been held for deciding 
 Rheims. to whom the crown ought to belong. The 
king immediately came back to Pari, 
where he was received. by the people with 
Calli a great demonſtrations of joy, This made 
 gmeral him judge, that in order to make a right 
 Uembh. uſe of the diſpoſition of that city, he muſt 
in all haſte appoint an aſſembly of the 
ſlates for the octave of Candlemas; to the 
end that the oath of allegiance being there 
ſolemnly taken, nobody ſhould have any 
grounds left to diſpute a right acknowledg- 
ed by the majority. This project ſucceeded 
as Philip expected: a few lords and pre- 
lates, and the deputies of Paris, under 
the name of ſtates-general, took the oaths 
of ſubmiſſion, allegiance, and fidelity, be- 
tween the hands of Peter d' Arrablay, the 
chancellor, who was made a cardinal a 
few months after. The aſſembly having 
broke up almoſt as ſoon as the affair was 
1 over, the princes, who ſaw no further 
3 means left to make the king loſe his title, 
made their peace with him. The duke of 
Burgundy conſummated his marriage; and 
thus, without the help of the Salicł law, 
- and without any juridical deciſion of the 
| | Peers or barons of France, the excluſion of 
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the daughters, and the right of the males Letter 
to the crown, took a certain form, which VIII. 
was never after diſputed but once, and that /vy 
too by a king of England, as I ſhall ſhew _ 
Immediately. * 5 fo Es 
* Philip V. continued to give the ſame Mates 

proofs of his ability and good conduct in — 
the adminiſtration of the kingdom; ge 
formed a privy- council of the greateſt 

lords, and his parliament of the beſt men 

he knew of among the lawyers ; he diſ- 
penſed the biſhops of the aſſiſtance they 
formerly owed in it, through a ſcruple of 
interrupting their reſidence in their dio- 
ceſes ; he ſignalized his gratitude to the 
| houſe of Evreux, by granting it the honour 
| of the peerage on the one hand, and pro- 
, curing it the crown of Navarre on the o- 
| ther, according to a promiſe of the year 
= 1317, which is to be ſeen in the treaſure of 
Chartres, to marry his niece Fane of 
France to Philip of Evreux, ſon to count 
Louis. But it does not any way appear 
that he had the leaſt thought of reſtoring 
the rights of the nobleſſe; fince, on the 
contrary, copying the example of his pre- 
deceſſors, he attributed to himſelf the pow - ¶ſumes 
er of creating new nobles, granting the > $674 
order of knighthood to lawyers, erecting ing. 
new peerages, in order to raiſe his relations 

to a rank of diſtinction ſuperior to all the 

eſt, and eſpecially the power of getting 
ONO 22 law-ſuits 
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290 LETTERS on the 
Letter law-ſuits decided in favour of whom he 
VIII, pleaſed ; as it happened in that between 

rw Mabauls of Artois his ſtepmother, and 

his nephew Robert, which proved after- 
wards ſo fatal to France: in which he 
cauſed a judgment to be given, that an 

appenage and a peerage may paſs to the 
daughters, in excluſion of the males, un- 
der pretence of a point of cuſtom obſerved 
by the tenants of the ſaid appenage. 


„ But, by a greater effort than thoſe of his 
from the predeceflors, he undertook to take away 


lords the 


_ rieht of from the barons, the prelates, and all the 


cining poſſeſſors of great fiefs, the right of coin- 
money. 1ng money, which they had indiſputably 
enjoyed until then. He took his pretext 
from the publick diſorder occaſioned by 
the alteration of the coin, and laid the 


blame upon the lords, inſtead of aſcribing 


it to the iniquity of his father. And upon 
this foundation, he iſſued out commiſhons 
to his bailiffs and other officers, to ſeize 
at once all the particular mints, with or- 
ders to ſend the dyes and ſpecie to the 
chamber of accounts at Paris, where an 
eſſay ſhould be made of them. The 
n of Guienne was included as well 
as the reſt in this? enquiry, though it 


2 is to be wiſhed IO the author had given ut an 
account how the Engliſh came to d, king Philip's 
; ans to execute bis orders in the 7754 ee 
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belonged to the king of England: and Letter 
immediately aſter he publiſhed an ordi- VIII. 


nance, proviſionally forbidding all manner 


of coinage. But while he ſeemed to un- 


„ 
s it of 
he 


dertake this affair with ſo much haughti- nen a- 
neſs, he treated under-hand with all thoſe mong 
who might have ſupported the quarrel, in „hem. 


order to indemnify them. We have ſtill 
the treaty he made with his uncle the 
count of Valois, to buy of him the right of 
coinage in the counties of Anjou and 
Maine for the ſum of 50,000 livres; 
that which he made with Louis de Cler- 
mont, fire of Bourbon, to indemnify him 
for the ſame right in his county of Cler- 
mont, and precinct of the lordſhip of Bour- 
bon, for the ſum of 15,000 livres. He 
had negotiated with Robert of Artois, for 
the ſame right in the county of Beaumont 
le Roger; but the treaty was not conclud- 
ed until the following reigns, for 6,000 
livres. He hoped, that having pacified 
by this means thoſe who had the greateſt. 
intereſt in the affair, he ſhould eafily car- 
ty his point with the others by his autho- 
ity. But when he came to reckon up the 


finances abſolutely inſufficient for it; which 
obliged him to lay a general tax of the 
fifth penny on the revenues, and the hun- 
dredth penny on the moveables through- 
out the whole kingdom, without excep- 

5 | <= 2 | tion 


charges of the undertaking, he found bis Lay: 4 


genera 


292 


Letter tion of perſons, in order to apply the pro- 
VIII. duce of it towards redeeming the right of 
» cdining, and diſengaging the domains. 


LETTERS on the 


Efes of But this ordinance no ſooner. appeared, 


that tax. 


bur it put the whole nation in a ferment; 
the prelates and the barons found it no 


hard matter to perſuade the commons that 


it would compleat the ruin of the rights 
and privileges of people of all conditions; 
and that there was no other remedy a- 
gainſt ſuch an enterprize, but to make aſ- 


ſociations, as they had done ſeven years 


before. The king thought at firſt to main- 


from the ordinance to the judgment of the 
ſtates-general, to whom alone the right of 


full a manner, that he ſhould meet with 


tain his declaration with a high hand: but 
upon the appeal made by thoſe attacked, 


laying taxes belonged, he reſolved to con- 
voke them for two motives. The firſt was, 
that he hoped to ſet forth the juſtice and 
utility of what he endeavoured to do in ſo 


no oppoſition in the aſſembly; the ſecond 


motive was, that being aſſured of the diſ- 


poſitions of the city of Paris, which had 
always been well affected to him, he could 


flatter himſelf that the opinion of that ci- 


Philip 


convo tes 


by. 


ty would be followed by the deputies of 


the other communities. IJ 
The aſſembly met in the month of Ju- 
ly 1321. though father Daniel has made 


2% n- no mention of it: but it did not 1 
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the king's expectation. The clergy, who Letter 
were irritated at the tenths which pope VIII. 
Fobn XXII. gave him leave to raiſe out 
of their revenues, and which he exacted 

with ſo much the more rigour, becauſe he 

was obliged togive back part of them to the 

fame pope, repreſented that it was much T# cler 


" 0 2 . "FH gy's re 
fitter to deliberate on this affair in provin- Saks; 


cial aſſemblies, where every body would 2c. 


much better weigh the advantages pro- 
poſed by the king, with the inconvenien- 


cies of the change he propoſed to make; 


that theſe matters were ſo important and 
ſerious, that it was as neceſſary to ſpeak 
freely about them, as to examine them 
carefully; and that neither the one, nor 
the other, could be done ſo well in the 
king's preſence, as upon the ſpot: beſides 
which, it was not juſt that a ſmall num- 
ber of deputies ſhould have a right to bind 
all France, This opinion, full of art, 
prevailed over all the meaſures the kin 

had taken; the deciſion of the affair was 
put off till after the holding the provincial 
aſſemblies, and all Philip could obtain, 
was, that the reſolutions ſhould be reported 
to him the firſt of December following. 
There is no act of this aſſembly remaining; 
but ſtill we are not leſs informed of what 


paſſed in it, by the recital which king 


Philip V. made of it himſelf in his com- 
miſſion to Aubert de Roye, clerk and 


1 LETTERS onthe 
Letter counſellor in the engquetes of the 3 


VIII. ment, for aſſiſting in his name at the af. 


A ſemblies of the parliament at Sens; which 


commiſſion is to be found in the treaſute 
of Chartres, dated the Sunday before Mi. 
chaelmas 1321: the contents of it are as 
follow, which I think ought to be related, 
in order to ſhew the way of proceeding in 
thoſe days, Beſides, it is uſeful to ſee with 
what art and ſuppleneſs. kings explain 


themſelves in times of contradiction, ' that 


we may be able to compare it with their 
way of expreſſing themſelves when they 
ſtand in need of nobody to ſupport their 
will and pleaſure. 
Erras PuILIr, by the grace of God, 2 
of a com- of France and Navarre, to our 'beloy- 
miſſion © ed and truſty clerk Aubert de Roye, 


from „ „ health and dilection. The prince 


Philip 70 
ali in then expatiates on his deſire to go to 
ame the Holy-Land, in order to deliver the 


1 157 Cpuichro of Feſus Chriſt ; after which 


| ad coming to the neceſſary means for pro- 


vince of Curing the execution of it, he. adds; 


Sens, e Whereas for the good of our ſubjects, 
< to the neceſſary reform of the kingdom, 

e we provided to make an ordinance on 

* three things. The firſt, that in order 

*© to remove the damages and grievances 

** ariſing from the money which ſeveral 

. * perſons coin in different parts of our 

** kingdom, not without fraud of due 

Is alley 
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there are divers weights and meaſures, 


to the great diſſatisfaction and damage 
of many perſons, one only new pro- 
per weight and meaſure ſhould! be 
made, and uſed by the people for the 


future. And thirdly, that as, by grants 
and other titles, a great many things 
which belonged to our patrimony of 
our kingdom have been alienated and 


transferred to other perſons, theſe things | 


might be recovered, and, according to 
juſtice, re-united to our domain : and 
thus with one proper coin, weight and 
meaſure, the people might trade with 
more fafety in regard to the value 
and price of things; and in this man- 
ner their callings and induſtry would 
remain in a ſecurer condition; and the 
things alienated being recovered and 


* reunited to our domain, we ſhould 


thereby make a conſiderable ſaving to 
our ſubjects. Upon which aboveſaid 


things, we being deſirous to deliberate 
with the prelates and barons, commu- 


hities of cities, and other certain per- 
ſons ſubject to us, by asking their ad- 


vice, and in order to have proper aſſiſt- 


ance for putting in execution the things 


which are for the common advantage, 


allay and weight, one only coin of good Letter 
and royal weight ſhould be made by us. VIII. 
The other, that in our kingdom, where 
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Letter we called them before us in the ſaid 
VIII. “ month of July, and in their preſence 
Wyo ſet forth in order the aboveſaid things. 
Then the prelates preſent at that de- 
liberation applauded our ſaid deſign as 
“ good and convenient; but in regard to 
© the ſaid aid, they defired to conſult 
* with the other prelates, chapters of the 
#* churches and convents in their-provin- 
* cial aſſemblies and councils, which they 
* would aſſemble for that purpoſe; and 
accepted the next day after the feaſt of 
ce St. Andrew, for giving us a preciſe an- 
« {wer to this affair. We conſidering it 
proper and expedient to ſend certain ho- 
* neſt and wiſe perſons to the ſaid; coun- 
*« cils and aſſemblies, and truſting in your 
*« wiſdom and loyalty, command and 
% commiſſion you to go and be in perſon 
F* in the council which our beloved and 
te truſty archbiſhop of Sens is to hold, of 
* which, when, and where it is to be 
« held, is your buſineſs to know in time 
and without delay; and to the prelates 
* and other perſons in the ſaid council 
“you muſt maturely ſet forth, and pru- 
*« dently purſue the ſaid things, and draw 
e ſuch inferences and concluſions to per- 
4 ſuade them, that the affair may take the 
ge due and defired effect: which ought to 
te be the object of the ſubjects wiſhes, 
F inaſmuch as the publick good * 
EI ö £ & Dy 
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ce by. procured, and their damage greatly Letter 
« avoided : and remonſtrate well to the VIII. 


& ſaid prelates, that they behave in ſuch 5WW 
4 fort on this occaſion, that they do not 


% take away or diminiſh the good incli- 
e nations of others; but ſet them good 


example, and put them in the way to 


* do what the ſaid things require: and 


ee the ſaid prelates cannot with any good 


« reaſon delay our intent; for we lay no 
** impoſition, nor ask any thing by exac- 
tion; but we make inſtances” for the 

* common good and advantage, of which 
* we ought to be the miniſter and author : 
* and the neceſſity and advantage of theſe 
* things are common both to the clergy 
and laity, and the profits ariſing from 

© thence will be uſeful to them all in ge- 
e neral : and we believe, and have full 
* confidence, that in regard to theſe 
* matters, the will and deſires of us and 


© the prelates will be all but the ſame 
thing. Wherefore we order you, &c.” 


Notwithſtanding theſe Precautions, 
which Mezeray has qualified with the 
name of cajoleries, the affair went on 
the flower, becauſe the king being taken 
ill of a quartan ague, . occaſioned per- 
haps through grief, there was room to 
apprehend an approaching revolution. Ne- 


vertheleſs his ſickneſs did not weaken him 


fo far, as to make him neglect m = 


2098 


Lr S * 


Letter cluſion he aimed at; ſo that perceiving the 


VIII. 


affected delay of the provincial reſolutions, 


he determined to hear on the 4th of Janu- 


Philip's 
death, 


ary thoſe of the city of Paris, and the o- 
ther cities united with her, of which he 
was ſure. But providence, which had not 
deſigned him for ſeeing the concluſion of 


this affair, did not permit him to be able 


 Refietti- 


ons on his 


reign. 


to give them audience; and the dyſente- 
ry having joined the fever, he was car- 
ried off the next day, leaving the queſtion 
undecided. „ 
The reflections which may be made on 
the conduct of this monarch cannot be 
ptejudicial to his memory; ſince he ap- 
ars to have had more wit than any of 


and Louis the Groſs ; and that we ſee at 
the ſame time, that he propoſed to him- 


ſelf rules of juſtice and policy ſuitable to 


the times he lived in. He took care to 


humble the proud financiers, and the mi- 


niſters of the former reigns, the Flortes, the 
Dupleſſis, the Machauts, Nogarets, and 
others; but in their room he raiſed others, 
who were in their turns puniſhed under 
the following reigns; verifying the old 
proverb, which ſays, Favour is no inberi- 
trance. We cannot, however, ſay that he 
was better diſpoſed than his fathers to 
maintain the privileges and natural rights 
of his ſubjects in general, and of the 20. 
8l:fe in particular. For as to what he did 
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in order to render the crown hereditary in Letter 


the maſculine line, to the excluſion of the VIII. 
females, it 18 plain enough, that he rather 


laboured for himſelf than to eſtabliſh the 


dignity of the royal blood; which in the 


main is of no ſervice to the publick feli- 
city, and oftentimes proves only a hin- 
drance to it. We know but too well 
what the antients uſed to ſay of princes 
born in the purple: and ſince his reign, 


experience has continued to ſhew, that 
even in France, where people are more 


favourably diſpoſed towards them than in 
any country in the world, the beſt, in-the 


judgment of hiſtory, were thoſe who 
mounted the throne after having felt ſome 


of the traverſes of private life, which 
rendered them, if not leſs attentive to 
draw advantages from their authority, at 
leaſt more acceſſible, more compaſſionate 


to the miſery of the people, and better 


inſtructed in thoſe things which a king 
ought to know, before he learns them by 
the uſe of the ſupreme rank. It is evi- 
dent on the other hand, that the continu- 
ance of a family in the poſſeſſion of roy- 


alty, is a neceſſary opportunity to advance 


deſpotick power; for, beſides the uſual ſi- 


militude of manners and characters of 


perſons of the ſame blood, the rules, 


the maxims, and political methods 
may more, cafily be the fame, while 


what concerns only the publick is facri- 
1 flced 


1 
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Letter ficed to the hopes of rewards. In other 


VIII. 


reſpects, this prince is praiſed for having 


N been a ſtrict obſerver of juſtice, tho' he 


Charles 
the F =_— 
fucceeds 
him. 


The clergy and the nobleſſe e 


ſuch cuſtoms as he thought beſt; ele 


ordinary revenues of the 2 


is reproached with ſelling the offices of ju- 
dicature; a thing practiſed beſore his time; 
but which may ſooner be excuſed in him 
than in another, conſidering the condi- 
tion to which his father had reduced the 


By his death Charles count of Ja N 
the laſt of Philip the Fair's ſons, came to 
the royalty, and took ſolemn poſſeſſion 
of it at Rheims the 11th of February of 
that year 1321, without any oppoſition 
from the daughters of the late king: the 


duke of Burgundy, the firſt that fold the 
right of daughters, having then drank the 


cup which he did not think he had prepared 
for himſelf five years before. 1 alan en- 
ter into a detail of the reign of Charles 
the Fair, whoſe adminiſtration had but 
little relation to the ſubje& in hand. At 


firſt he gave out a declaration, in which, 


after the uſual promiſes, he propoſed a re- 


duction of the coins, weights, and mea» 


ſures, as the eſſential reſource of the ſtate. 


plied by the way of remonſtrances, 
ſhewed him, that, according to the antient 
laws of the monarchy, he was maſter of 
his domains, and might eſtabliſh there 


* 
” . 


la Marche, | 


| Antient Parhaments of FRANCE. you 
| this right did not extend to the particular Letter 
| territories belonging to them, where they VIII. 
| had their peculiar juriſdiction independant VV 
of his, except incaſe of appeal in contentions 
| affairs: that after examining the matter 
| propoſed by him, they had unanimouſly. 
; reſolved, under the laſt reign, not to re- 

ceive any change in the order of the com- 

mon police; and that the ſame conſide- 
rations, which prevailed upon them to 

take that reſolution, obliged them to per- 

fiſt in it. The monarch took occaſion 

from that anſwer to refer the buſineſs to 

a new negotiation : for that purpoſe he 
allowed new provincial aſſemblies, of the 
ſucceſs of which we are nevertheleſs igno- 
rant ; becauſe the prince's thoughts were 
ſoon employed on other objects, which 
made him forget this firſt deſign, He 
attacked at firſt the miniſters and financiers Carles 
of the late reign; Gerard de la Guette, puniſber 
the head man amongſt them, having been he mini- 
brought to juſtice and put to the rack, e 
died in the midſt of the torments of it: *. 
the Italians, or Lombard, who ſwarmed 
all over France for thirty years paſt, were 
expelled with ſo great indignation of the 
prince and people, that they were ſtript 2 
in general of all the wealth they had ac- 


2 is re ,, ww ww. q' 


e quired, and returned home in as beggarly 
at a condition as when they came out. I hen 


Charles ditected his views againſt the 
oo nobleſſe 


| 
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ages. 


Charles 
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Letter nobleſſe of the kingdom, who had been 
VIII. for a long time the chief object of the ſo- 
W vereign's jealouſy ; and if he did not find 
maeans to deprive them abſolutely of the 
right of war, into which they had juſt 

got themſelves re-eſtabliſhed, he affected, 
FRO. leaſt, to take from them the pleaſure 
: _ and amuſement of tournaments, under 
zaments. pretext of the expence attending them, 
and that they delayed the enterprize of the 
Makes holy war. On the other hand, this prince 
e made a great many new ennoblements, 
men, and erected two peerages; viz. that of 


and eres Bourbon with the title of dutchy, to which 
ew peer- he added the county of Ia Marche, which 
had been his own appenage, having with- 


drawn the counties of Clermont and E- 
vreux, of which he re-ſtabliſhed the let- 
ters, formerly granted by Pbilip his bro- 
ther, that had been loſt, Thus the nobleſe 
was attacked in front, by introducing, 


_ contrary to the antient practice, diſtinc- 
tions and ranks in fayour of thoſe who 


had moſt riches, or were allied and re- 
lated to the kings; and in the rear, by 
admitting amongſt them plebeian fami- 
lies, lately come out of ſervitude. 
In ſhort, Charles, as well as his prede- 


ie Fairs ceſſor, died after a reign of five years, lea- 
ving his widow, ' queen Jane of Evreus, 
with child of a daughter, of whom ſhe 
was delivered exactly in two months -” 


geath, 
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ter. So the interregnum laſted no longer: Letter 
and Philip count of Yalois, couſin-ger- VIII. 
man to the laſt princes, ſtept from che of 
regency into the throne, with the unani-1,,1 - 7 
mous conſent of the whole nation. We „gent, 
muſt, however, acknowledge that this e- 4nd g 
vent, one of the moſt important in our 23 a 
hiſtory, is one of thoſe which have been ei 
leaſt cleared up; as well becauſe no hiſto- 
rian has related the fact with the exact- 
| neſs ſuirable to ſo great a ſubject, as, be- 
| cauſe there is not a word of it to be 
found either in the treaſure of Chartres, or 


in the regiſters of the parliament, Ir has 
even happened that ſome people made a — | | 
ſort of romance of it : poſterior rhetori- 14 
cians, ſuch as Paul Emile, having exer- 
eiſed their wit in feigning a diſpute be- 
fore the peers of France, between Philip 
of Valois and the king of England, about 
the ſucceſſion to the crown, and com- 
p poſed harangues or declamations in de- 
i fence of the right , of both parties. So 
| that in after- times, later hiſtorians not be- 
| Ing able to imagine that ſo many fine 
things had been invented at pleaſure, eſpe- 
cially conſidering the bloody war which 
England carried on againſt France during 
100 years, in order to make good the right 
then in diſpute, they followed the beaten 
road, and copied one another. I there- 
fore think that the diſcuſſion of this e- 


vent 
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Letter vent will be the more agreeable, inaſ. 
VIII. much as that the buſineſs in hand re- 
actes to the moſt important and ſolemn 
arr#t that ever was made by the lords of 

the kingdom. | 
Philip The houſe of France was then divided 
_ . into ſeveral branches, but there remained 
examined, none but daughters of the direct line, viz. 
the queen of England, daughter to Phil 
the Fair, and fiſter to the haſt kings; the 
counteſs of Eureux, daughter to Louis Hu- 
tin ; the dutcheſs of Burgunay; the coun- 
teſs of Flanders; and the dauphineſs of 
Viennois, daughter to Philip the Long; and 
the daughter of whom Jane was lately 
delivered. Now it is evident, that in this 
ſtate, if the crown was to have been tranſ- 
ferred: to the daughters, it would have be- 
. Jonged either to the counteſs of Evreux, or 
to the laſt king's daughter : the firſt had 
. renounced her pretenſions to it, and there- 
fore nothing but the right of the latter 
could occaſion any diſpute, But the king 
of England pretended, at leaſt he main- 
wine | it afterwards, that as the daughters 
could not fill the French throne, it ought 
to belong to the neareſt male able to ſut- 
ceed: a circumſtance found in his perſon, 
fince he was nephew to the laſt mo- 
narchs. the other branches of the royal 
line were, firſt, that of Yalois, the eldeſt 
of which, Philip, had becn inſtituted - 
. 
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gent by the late king, as Froiſſard re- Letter 
lates, and was ſupported by the duke of VIII. 

3urgundy, whoſe ſiſter” he had married. WWW, 
gndly, that of Evreux, the eldeſt of 
which, Pbilip, had married the daughter 
of Louis Hutin; but, as I faid before, he 
made a juridical  renunciation. Thirdly, 
that of Bourbon, formerly called Clermont, 
, ſprung from St. Louis, very conſiderable 
4 by its riches, but which did not appear 
to have any preſent right, nor any other 
ſupport or intereſt but to maintain the 
f right of the males. Fourthly, that of 
Artois ſtript of its appenage, ſubſiſting in 


„e perten of Reber? count of Beaumont i 
g Roger, who had married the count of Va- 


. bois's ſiſter. Fifthly, the branches of 
Dreux and Courtenay, of which none but 
. the dukes of Bretagne held the rank of 
J princes, Sixthly, the duke of Burgundy, 
q ſprung. from St. Louis by the mother's 
. fide, was ſon-in-law to Philip the Long, 


: and brother-in-law to the count af Va- 
. it. In this Rate of the houſe of France, 
I it is eaſy to . perceive that none but Phi- 


t lip of Valois could pretend to the ſucceſ- 

ſion, and that he was the better grounded 

„ in it, inaſmuch as all the others muſt ne- 

b ceſſarily concur to his elevation; by rea- 

: cluding the females, there was no diſtant 

L branch but what might hope for the ſu- 
11 LP„V preme 
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Letter preme dignity in its turn, beſides the in» 
VIII. tereſts of the particular alliances which the 
YM moſt conſiderable of than then living had 


is no body but what may juſtly laugh at 


: yet Marcus Aurelius had long before con- 
feſſed, in regard to the irregularitics- of 


bes peers, that it was quite unreaſonable 


with him. | 
Moreover, we ought to: conſider. the 


diſpoſition the nation had entered into 


fince the reign of Philip the Long; that 
it had itſelf eſtabliſhed the right of the 

males, as a maxim drawn from the con- 
fuſed idea of the Salrck law, which had 
not eſſentially any application to the ſuc- 


ceſſion of the royalty, but was then 


grounded upon the dignity of the 
crown of France. Froifſard ſays on 
this ſubject, That the French efteem their 
kingdom to be ſo noble; that it ougbt not to 
go to the females by ſucceſſion. Now, there 


ſuch a reaſon ; for the Roman empire was 
certainly worth the French. crown, and 


his wife Fauſtina, that if he put her away 
he muſt give her back her dowry, that 
is to ſay the empire, which he obtained 
but by his marriage. On the other hand, 
there is ſo little coherency, ſo little rela- 
tion, ſo little knowledge and conſiſteney 
of principles in the moſt famous judg- 
ments rendered in the -courts of France, 
that is to ſay, in this famous tribunal' of 
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to quote the practice of them in the Gale Letter 


then in queſtio . FI. 
Me ſay at preſent, and it is a certain WV 
rule, that the . of the children 
of France are revertable to the crown in 
default of male heirs; and the reaſon is, 
becauſe the daughters have no right to the 
crown, nor to any thing ſeparated from it. 
Nevertheleſs, Philip tbe Fair, and Phi- 
lip the Long, cauſed judgment to be given 
in their court, that in the ſucceſſion of 
Robert of Artois, killed at Courtray, Ma- 
haut his daughter excluded Robert III. his 
grand on; as if the law of appenages, ſup- 
poſing it to have been certain, ſhould have 
yielded to the cuſtom of the country, 
where repreſentation does not take place, 
even in a direct line: and on the contrary, 
the ſame court judged four years after, 
that the county of Poitiers having be- 
longed to Philip the Long but by way of 
appenage, the duke of Burgundy, husband 
to his eldeſt daughter and chief heireſs, 
had no right to claim, or pretend to it, 
notwithſtanding the cuſtom of the coun- 
try. We find the fame diſparity of right 
concerning the ſucceſſion of Champagne: 
fince the parliament of 12 16, of which 
I have made ſo much mention, took it 
from the daughters of count Henry II. in 
order to maintain it in the maſculine line; 
and ſixty years after Philip the Fair ſeized 
7 „„ AS ma 
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LM upon it by his wiſe's right, as a feminine 
VIII. fief; nevertheleſs, that right was of no 
Wy ſervice to the daughter of Louis Hutin, 


who was excluded from it not only by 

her uncles, but by Philip of Valois, who 

had not the leaſt reaſon to pretend to it. 
WP we peruſe all the other judgments 
iven in the court of peers, or the ordi- 


nances of the kings for uniting the great 


fiefs to the crown, we ſhall find every 
where the fame inequality of right and 
' Juſtice : ſo that we may ſay with truth, 
that ſometimes one reaſon, and ſometimes 


another was urged, according as it would 


ſerve the greateſt intereſts of the paſſion 
of monarchs. After this, what appear- 
ance is there to ground che excluſion of 


females to the ſucceſſion of the crown upon 


the Salick law, which ſays not a word of 
it, and which has neither been _ 
nor followed theſe 700 years paſt ? Let 
us then fay, according to truth, that it 
is the effect of a ſimple practice, begun by 
Philip the Long, continued by his brother 
Charles IV. and brought to perfection by 
Philip of Valois, who upon that account 
was ſirnamed the Fortunate; in ſuch ſort; 


that it has ſince paſſed into a fundamen- 


tal and indiſputable law: and the more 
ſo, that having been diſputed during 100 
years oh the von of | Angie, Sy; ir 
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their cauſe at laſt, at leaſt by the event. Letter 
It is now time to come to the narration of VIII. 
the fact. : . 

Froiſard an author ien cotempo- An ac- 
rary,. tells us, That when king Charles, ares AM 
« being on his death-bed, perceived that fed 22 
© he muſt die, he adviſed, that if his wiſe kingdim 
« ſhould be delivered of a ſon, he would an 7his «c- 
e have meſſire Philip of V. alois, his cou- Nn. 

e ſin, to be guardian to him, and regent - 
« of all the kingdom, until his ſon ſhould 
* be of age to become king: and, if it 
« happened to be a daughter, that the 
© twelve peers and high barons of France 
« ſhould take council about the matter, 
* and give the kingdom to him who 
. © ought to have it by right”, Here is a 
firſt fact of importance, and which, if 
true, would be deciſive ; viz, the regericy 
adjudged to Philip of V. 2 by the direc- 
tion of the dying king. Nevertheleſs, the 
will and authentick codicil of that prince, 
which may be ſeen in the treaſüre of 
Chartres, make no mention of that in- 
ſtitution, which, according to the teſti- 
mony of the chronicles of the time, ought 
rather to be looked upon as a mere inven- 
tion; for they all aſſure us. that from the 
very moment of the king's death, there 
was a diſpute between the count of Va- 
his and the king of England about the 
regency, They even 8577 that moſt of 
A a 3 the 
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Letter the canoniſts and lawyers, that were con- 


VIII. ſulted by the high barops of the kingdom, 
decided in favour of the latter, on ac- 
count of his proximity: but that thoſe 
indiſputable judges of the true right of 


the parties judged in favour of the blood 


of France, upon the preſumption formed, 
after the death of Louis Hutin, that the 
daughters ought never to ſucceed to the 
crown, and conſequently cannot of them- 
ſelves tranſmit any right to, their children, 
In regard to e it is remark- 
able, that thoſe of Henry I. Louis VII. 
Louis VIII. and e who left their 
children minors, did not in the leaſt pro- 
vide for the government of the kingdom; 


a thing which they might, indeed, take 


to be very uſeleſs; ſince e adreſs, and 


popular favour, wil always carry it by a 


great deal of odds, in ſuch occaſions, over 
the wiſeſt precautions of deceaſed kings, 
and much more over ordinances drawn 
up through private views, or ſuggeſted 


by favourites, miſtreſſes, and confeſſors, 


as it happens but too often. As to the reſt, 
we plainly ſee that Philip of Volois took 
peaceable poſſeſſion of the regency, as ſooh 
as the barons had decided in his favour"; 
and we may, ſay, that. the deference he 


ſhewed to the lords on that occaſion, was 
the firſt ſtep which ſailed bim 9 ones 


The 


pfierwards. : 
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The queen was delivered of a princeſs Letter 
the firſt of April following; and, conſe- | VIII. 
quently, according to Froiſſard, it was the WS 


buſineſs of the grandees of the kingdom 
eto declare about the ſucceſſion. There- 
« fore accordingly, ſays he, the twelve 
« peers and the barons of France aſſem- 
e bled at Paris as ſoon as poſſible, and 
« gave the kingdom by common con- 
« ſent to meſſite Philip of Valois, and de- 
cc En the queen of England and the 
„ king her ſon of it.” This expreſſion, 
the moſt formal that can be, is not ſup- 
ported by the chronicles of thoſe. times, 
which inſenſibly inſinuate that Philip of 
Valois was called king, and effectively be- 
came ſo, by a conſequence of the regency 
which had been adjudged to him, as being 
the ableſt to ſucceed: and what ought to 
appear ſingular, is that the acts of the 
kingdom of England, printed of late 
years, proye to a demonſtration, that there 
never was any regular diſpute between 
Edward III. and Philip of Valais for the 
_ royalty, tho' indeed there was ſome for 
the regency. Thoſe acts ſay that Edward 
appointed embaſſadors to appear at the 
court of France, and require the kingdom 
which belonged to him: the full powers 
he gave them are dated at London the 16th - 
of May 1338, and conſequently but twelve 
days anterior to the coronation. of Philip 

17 EV 


Letter of Valbis, which was performed at Rhein: 
VIII. the 28th of the ſame mönth. Now no- 
body can comprehend that in ſo ſhort a 


| altogether falſe, and viſibly unmaintainable, 
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time the embaſſadors of that prince could 


croſs the ſea, travel up to Paris, propoſe 22 


their reaſons, anſwer thoſe of their ad- 
verſe party, and receive a contradictory 


judgment. We alſo ſee in a poſterior 
' manifeſto of the ſame Edward, that he 


complained that his embaſſadors had nei- 
ther been received nor heard, and that 
they had been in ſome danger of their 
lives. After this, we ought to be ſurpriz d 


that Savaron, who fortifying himſelf with 


the teſtimony of one of Nangrss continu- 
ators, and with that of Papon lib. IV. J. I. 
Art. I. boldly ſuppoſes a judgment ren- 
dered by the three eſtates of the kingdom, 


Theſe are the terms: Finally, the par- 
ties being heard, the faid ſtates pro- 


** nounced an arref, according to the o- 
* pinion of all the princes, prelates, no- 
* bles, deputies of the good cities, juſti- 


* ces and notables, c. whereby the 
kingdom of Prance was adjudged to 


te the ſaid Philip of Valois, and he was 
0 declared their true king and ſovereigh 
« lord, in excluſion of all the others: 
e and then was anointed at Rheims in the 


_ * «. preſence of the ſaid Edward, who did 


* not hinder it.” But as this laſt fact is 


with 
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with as good reaſon may we ſay that the Letter 
firſt is ſo too: for by what right couldithe VIII. 
repreſentatives of the good ſubſtantial VV 
towns, lately riſen from the ſubjection of the 
mortmains, and the juſtices, ſimple com- 
miſſaries, 0 newly eſtabliſhed againſt the 
antient order, have been admitted to judge 
in the affair of the ſucceſſion to the crown: 
The real continuator' of Nangis leaves no 
room to doubt that the barons of the 
kingdom, among whom the peers held 
the firſt rank without diſpute; were the 
ſole deciders of the right which' Philip of 
Valois had to the regency. Defuntto rege 
Carolo, barones ad tractandum de regni 
regimine congregantur ; & anglice dicebant. 
Et in hanc ſententiam multi peritorum in 
jure canonico & civili convemebant, & bac 
ſententid tanquam ſeniori accepta, & a ba- 
ronibus approbata, traditum eft regimen 
regni Philippo, &c. Et vocatus eff tunc 
regnum regens ; & Philippus qui dicebatur 
regens, de catero dictus eſt rex. 
It does not appear that any thing can 
be objected to this authority, which quite 
confounds and annihilates all the ſyſtems of 
the moderns, by ſnewing us that the re- 
gency of the French ſtate, in the caſe of 
minority or pregnancy of queen widows, 
indiſputably belongs to the apparent or 
preſumptive heir: FR that if there is any 
| diſpute | 
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diſpute or difficulty about right, the refer. 


ring it to the lawyers is a thing but very 
lately thought of ; there being no way of 
calling in queſtion the right of the gran-, 


dees or barons of the kingdom in that re- 
ſpect, but in conſequence of the new ideas, 


by which ſome people would put all orders 


upon an equal footing, and deſtroy the 


natural advantages of the nobleſſe. And 


it was well for Philip of Vulois that the 


rights of the firſt body of the ſtate were 
not yet altered nor miſunderſtood ; for if 


the juriſts bad been credited in this affair, 


the crown of France would undoubtedly 


bave been given to the king of England. 
Therefore we may ſay that the noblefſe has 


not lefs contributed to maintain. the reign- 
ing houſe on the throne, by their attach- 
ment to the antient French law, which 
the lawyers have weakened, - mangled, and 


at laſt reduced to the condition in which 


we behold it at preſent, than by the facri- 


fice of their blood and their wealth. It 


were to be wiſhed that we had a particular 
detail of the names and quality | of thoſe 
who. compoſed this aflembly ; we may, 
however, judge of their number, by th 

of the judges who condemned Peter ie 


Remy, lord of Montigny, who ſucceeded 
la Guette in the management of the finan- 


days 
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days miniſters never carried the impunity Letter 
of their male practices from one reign to a» VIIL 
nother, This man was found to be worth 
120,000 livres, which he had amaſſed in 8 
four years; and not being able to prove 
that ſo great an increaſe of fortune was 
lawfully acquired, he was ſentenced to be 
hanged by Pbilip of Valbois, then but re- 
gent, twenty-five barons, and eighteen 
knights, whom we may believe to have 
been the ſame that preſerved him the re- 
gency. This, in my opinion, is the beſt 
grounded and moſt certain account that 
can be given of that great aſſembly, which 
people pretend to have judged with ſo 
much weight and gravity, the right of 
the two competitors: to the crown of 

France. The misfortune is, that it does 
not ſuit the vulgar opinion: nevertheleſs, 

I fatter myſelf that it will not appear the 

bes true or probable on that account; be- 
cauſe of all thoſe who have written on this 
ſubject, I think I am the only one that 

tried to eſtabliſh the truth of it, upon the 


| ſtrength of the records. 
: The beginnings. of a reign ſuch as that j3,, 
of Philip VI. that is to ſay unexpected, fort of 
| and owing to the good diſpoſition of the 242/795 
| people, are uſually conducted by joy and ah — 1. 
| gratitude, | which are principles of liberality © 
a favour: but this reign was beſides fa- 

3 poured 
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Letter voured with ſucceſſes, fince Philip ſubdu- 


VIII. ed the Flemings by one fingle battle: we 


UAV allo behold him applying himſelf at firſt to 


His cha- 


rater, 


reform abuſes, and particularly - thoſe of 
the coin. But on the other hand, this 

rince had ſo many qualities inconſiſtent 
with the happineſs of his ſubjects, that we 
need not wonder his adminiſtration is now 
looked upon as the origin and the. cauſe 
of the misfortunes of France : he was vi- 
olent and paſſionate, and never pardoned; 
was 'prodigiouſly extravagant in his ex- 


pences; a bad ceconomiſt, and yet ſu- 


perlatively covetous: he was fo ungrateful, 
as even mortally to hate thoſe who had 


| ſerved him beſt : in fine, he was a bad ge- 


Violences 
commit 
ted by 
Philip. 


neral, and had little ſucceſs in war. Me- 


zeray ſpeaks of ſeveral aſſemblies held in 
the firſt years of his reign, which he calls 
ſtates-general, with too little probability to 
be followed in what he ſays of them. 
The law-ſuit of Robert of Artois, plain- 
tiff againſt the arrets which had adjudged 
his county to Mahault his aunt, was, it 
ſeems, the occaſion of the firſt fault this 
king fell into. It appeared that he did ngt 


think it ſufficient to let juſtice alone take 


its coutſe, but would likewiſe direct that 


courſe himſelf, in order to ruin his bro- 


ther· in- law, and even his own ſiſter, whom 


he cauled to be impriſoned, He gained bis 


8 point 
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point indeed; for, by an  arret of the Letter 
Wedneſday before Palm- Sunday, in the VIII. 
year 1331-2, he cauſed Robert to be caſt in 
his ſuit, and got him condemned, as a 
forger and framer of writings, to be pro- 
duced in evidence; and his pretended ac- 
complice was ſentenced to be burnt. But 
Pbilip did not ſtop there; for having 
cauſed Robert's confeſſor to be ſeized, he 
prevailed ſo far upon him, by threats and 
promiſes, and even by the help of a deci- 
ſion of the doctors of Sorbonne, con- 
taining that a confeſſor was obliged to re- 
veal ſuch ſins as concerned the king's per- 
ſon, that this prieſt made a depoſition, 
upon the ſtrength of which Robert would 
have been ſeized, had he not luckily made 
his eſcape into Hainaut, from thence to 
Brabant, and laſtly to England, where 
| his ſollicitation and arguments determined 
| king Edward to invade France, which he 
had never ceaſed looking upon as his in- 


That ſims courtiers and mercenaries among the dar- 
tors of Sorbonne might decide jo, is probable engugh ; pro- 
teſtant divines are in ſome countries altogether as readyto 
proſtitute their divinity to the ſervice of a court : Bu it 
would be nonſenſe to ſay that the body of the faculty of - 
Paris gave fuch a. deciſion, becauſe. it would have 

been direttly againſt the rules and practice of the Ro-- 
man Catholic \hurch, © + ; 
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VIII. 


ſary meaſures, before he 


Edward 
III. de- 
clares 
war a= 
gainſt 
Philip. 


was, without doubt, conſiderable! enough 


1 ho lays 


 Extracr- 


dinary 


clared himſelf by a procuration which he 


was the ſignal of the war; the detail! of 


* 
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That prince had been ſeveral Pee 

we alliances, and taking the neceſ- 


ed in ſo 
great an undertaking: but at laſt he de- 


n 


gave to the duke of Brabant, the mar- 
quiſs of Juliers, and William Robam 
earl of Northampton, to require, and take 
poſſeſſion of the crown of France in his 
name; and by an act of the ſame day, 
he appointed the ſame duke of Brabant to 
be his lieutenant- general in France, with 
orders for all the French to obey him: this 


— „ 41 nn Ms; * 


which does not concern me. The danger 


a © 2 xt 


to prevail upon Philip to take meaſures 

againſt it; but as he had not made any 
faving in his proſperity, he was obliged in 
the very beginning to lay extraordinary 


> 'D> ©» 


zaxes up- taxes on the people: they chearfully con- 


on his 
people. 
The 
Nor- 
mans 
fend de- 
puties to 
the king, 
and ob- 
ain 0 
him © 
confir- 


charter, 


the hardſhips of one, they prepared on all 


ſpect than the reſt, were the laſt that 


mation of ſtirred; but that they did; it too with more 
the great 


tributed at firſt, until growing tired with Ml to 


ſeeing neither a beginning nor an end to WW 
that war, while they laboured under all ec 


ſides to make aſſociations, in the ſame na- 
ture as thoſe which 1 poke "of in the 
reign of Philip the Fair. It is faid that 
the Normans, ſlower and more circum- 


bo 
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| perſeverance and effect: for the ſtates of Letter 
| the province ſent a deputation to the king, VIII. 
ceonſiſting of the archbiſhop of Rouen, tj 
biſhops of Bayeux and Avuranche, the 
count of Eu conſtable, the count of 
Harcourt, and William Bertrand mar- 
ſhal of France; who having laid before 
him the danger of a ſubtraction of obedi- 
ence, obtained at laſt the confirmation of 
the charter of Louis Hutin, with an ex- 
preſs declaration, that it ſhould never be 
lawful to lay any impoſitions in the pro- 
vince, without the conſent of the ſtates: 
and the chronicle of Rozen adds to the re- 
cital of this piece of hiſtory, Let thoſe 
who ſhall come after us learn by this en- 
ample, to' watch with one accord for the 
preſervation of” their liberties : a whole 
ſome counſel, of which little uſe was 
After that, the Normans had no room 
to attribute to themſelves a particular glo- 
ry on this occaſion ; for that firmneſs was 
common to all the kingdom. Nicolas 
Gilles and le Roter de France poſitively 
fay, that in that year 1338 and 39 before 
Eafter, it was reſolved and concluded be- 
fore the three ſtates of France, king Phi- 
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er vident * utility. required it, and that 
VIII. too not without the eenblent of the 
ſtates. But if the king's! dovetouſheſs 
received a check by this uniform and 
general reſolution, he made up that loſs by 
the mints, of Which he was become almoſt 
intirely maſter: for we ſee by the regiſter 
that from the I2th of June 4333, to the 
gth of April 1342 and 43, / the mark of 
filver. roſe from fifty- even ol fix denier, 
to thirteen Ii ures ten /ols current value an 
exceſs much above all that Philip the - 
2 had practiſed in that reſpect. In that 
1342, the famous arrèt of Conflans'wn 
iſſued about the ſucceſſion of 'Bretagnt, 
which adjudged it to Jane the Lum, and 
Her husband Charles of Blois, the king: 
nephew, againſt Jabn count of Montfort, 
younger brother, but living, of the lr 
duke Jobe III. This was — of thok 
orrets which the court of France is re- 
proached with; becauſe thete was no per- 
ceſdent that the ſovereignty of »Bretagne 
uad ever been transferred to females, when 
there was any male nearer in blood able to 
ſucceed; but by a principle quite contraty 
to what had 8 
Nobert of Artois, the king was reſoluniy 
bent to make good the. repreſentation in 
i favour of his — 8 wife, * 
e ON a new War againit AF 
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bloody as that which were ingaged Leiter 
in with the Engliſb. "a 5 ins VIII. 
The next year, the king, in one of his DS 
mad fits of authority, to which he aban- PB” 
doned himſelf, without regard or precau- E 
tion, arreſted, in the midſt of the truce, 
fourteen lords of Bretagne and Normandy, 
ſuſpected of being in the count of Mont- 

fart's intereſt. Thoſe lords had repaired to 

Paris to honotir the marriage of the duke 

of Orleans, the king's ſecond ſon, by a fa- 

mous tournament, upon the invitation 
which he himſelf made them: and he cauſ- 

ed them to be beheaded without a trial, or 
giving any reaſon for ic. Ofthis number were 

Oliver de Cliſſon, father of him that was af- 
terwards conſtable; the res of Maleſtroit, 

and his fon 4 Auvagourt; de la Roche, 

Reſſon, Henry de Perſy, William Baron, 

and a few more of = beſt houſes and 

braveſt men in thoſe provinces. Nothing 

ſo atroce had till then been committed, 

fince the foundation of the monarchy: 

the blood of the noblſſe never was ſpilt but 

for the ſervice of the ſtate, except ſome 


8 


extinguiſhed and annihilated the natural 
right of the criminal: but here the ſole 
uneaſineſs of the prince took away at once 


the lives of fourteen lords, in the midſt 


of the rejoicings and pleaſures of a tourna- 
C 
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VIII. 


conqueſts 


lait; and the plague breaking out at the 


Edward's 


famous battle of Creſy againſt the king of 


LET TE RS onthe 
ment, and maugre the ſecurity which e- 
nemies themſelves ought to find there, 
This action appeared fo odious to foreign- 


ers, that the king of England declared by 


one of his heralds, that for the future he 


would have neither peace nor ttuce wich ſo 


perfidious an enemy. Nevertheleſs, the 


French were but the more ſupple; for the 


king having aſſembled the ſtates at the end 
of the winter 1343, they unanimouſly 
granted him a duty to be raiſed upon 


drinkables, and another on the conſump- 


tion of falt, only during the war. This 
was the invention of a .Jew, which has 
had a long train of conſequences ; and 
theſe were the firſt ſtates that granted the 
levying a fixed duty, without providin 

for the application of it: but the drea 

of events became ſo great, that every body 
was taken up with them, in ſuch a man- 
ner as left them no room for reflection. 
The king of England landed at Ie 
Hogue in Normandy in the month of 


in France une 1346; and ſoon after gained the 


ttle of Caen, where the conſtable was 
taken priſoner : from thence he brought 
fire and ſword up to the walls of Pal; 
then marching into Picurdy, he won the 


France in perſon, on the 26th of Augof 
the ſame Fear; after which he tock CV. 


ſame 
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ſame time in the kingdom, compleated Letter 


the deſolation of it. In the year 1349, VIII. 
things were reduced to ſuch an extremity, LAW 


that the impoſts of the aids and gabelles, 


witli the revenues of the domain, did not 
produce half the ſums neceſſary for the ſup- 


port of the ſtate,” The king not knowing Philip 


| | * ELLE v draws 
any longer where to find reſources, took it ns 


into his head to lay his hand on thoſe, who fums 9 
but a little before were in the higeſt favour mony 
and confidence with him, and till then had m 7ho/e 


| : e ts bs 
had the management of his revenues: the Sag 


cauſed Peter des Efſards, his treaſurer, to ig of 
be arreſted, and fined him 100,000 fe- his finan- 


rins; which he afterwards reduced to“. 


half: then falling upon the Lombardi, 
who had farmed his domains, or were 


charged with recovering the new duties 
granted by the ſtates, he confiſcated the , 
ſums. they had advanced, amounting to 
400,000 Hvres, and forgave their debtors 
what they owed them, which amounted 
to two millions of livres. By this means 
heentered again into poſſeſſion of his do- 
mains, as well as of the aids and gabelles, 
granted by the ſtates, It is neceſſary to 


obſerve on this head, that when the ſtates 


granted the impoſts of the aids and gabelles, 
they pretended not only to raiſe a fund 
ſufficient ta ſupport the war, but likewiſe 

to enable the king to re-eſtabliſh the coin, | 
which he had weakened beyond meaſure: 
j EN B b 2 for 


00 


> mi 
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j 
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s Letter. for, as I faid, the mark of ſilver a, riſen 
VIII. to thirteen livres ten ſols. He promiled 
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. indeed to reſtore it to its true value, and 


1 performed it partly by an ordinance of 
1 the 13th of Ockober 1 343, which reduced 


the coin. the filver mark to three livres four ol; 
but the very next year he raiſed it to fix 
livres fifteen /ols; then to ſeven livres 

ten. elt; ſtill looking upon this weakening 

: of the coin as a royal right, by which, 
| without any body's conſent or interven- 
tion, he was maſter to draw an arbitrary 


taille from his ſubjects. And thus he eu- 


| © plains himſelf on that head in an ordinance 
of the 16th of January 1346. We 
cannot believe, or ſuppoſe that any bo- 
« dy may or ought to doubt, but that to 
us and our royal majeſty belongs ſolely 
* andintirely in our kingdom, all the bu- 
© ſineſs or myſtery, the fact, the provi- 
« fjon, the condition, and all the ordering 
of the mint; to coin what ſpecie, and 
« give it what currency and value we- 
« pleaſe and think meet, for the good 

te and profit of us, our ſaid kingdom, and 
'« our ſubjects, Remark the Forte and 
the terms of this declaration, and the junc- 
ture it was given in, for it was four months 
after the battle of Creſſy : and judge from 
thence what he would have ſaid Had he 


C - 


been victorious, It i is hard to contain our 
5 Indigoation, when we conſider that twen- 
| ty 
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coinage. of thoſe lords that would ſell it 
call it a royal right, peculiar to his ma-. 
jeſty, to be made an arbitrary uſe of for his. 
_ownprofit, Yet. the miſchief was, that 

he did not reſt, contented with ſaying fo, 

| but: acted in conſequence of it with a 

and birth, as contrary to the moſt com- 
remarkable inſtance of it. His firſt wife, Philip's 


than he married the moſt beautiful princeſs 1 


to purchaſe Dauphins, the counties of 


all the real loſs there was in his coinage, 


he gives this charge to the officers of 
ihe month of April, 1350. e 
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ty years before, | the kings bargained and Letter 


bought with ready money the right of 


to them; and that he ſhould then dare to 


breach of faith, as unworthy of his rank 
mon honeſty; and here I give you a moſt 


Jane of Burgundy, was no ſooner dead, gu 
of that age, Blanche of Evreux, alias of ning 
Navarre, grand-daughter to Louis Hutin the coin. 
by the mother's fide, This novelty was 
the occaſion of diverſions, and conſe- 
quently plunged him into expences, be- 

ſides the ſums which he uſefully laid out 


Roufillon and Sardaigne, and the barony 
of Montpellier: ſo that to indemnify him- 
ſelf, he found no ſpeedier method than to 
weaken the coin: nevertheleſs, not being 
willing that the publick ſhould perceive. 


his mint at Paris, in an ordinance af 


1 — vc 
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Letter © the * billon, (braſs money) to be allay- 
VIII. © ed at two deniers fix grains by the mer- 
V © chants and changers, that they may 
e not perceive the after allay ; and enjoin 
ce the cutters and other officers not to 
© reveal this fact, but keep it ſecret and 
© and ſwear it upon the holy erange- 
« liſts.” And in another place he adds, 
e Signify to the merchants the currency 
de of the mark of gold in a good man- 
6 ner, ſo that they may not perceive the 
0 allay, and change of the value.” Be- 
huold the condition of France at that time, 
and the advantage ſhe reaped by letting 
ber kings aſſume an unlimitted 
the nobleſſe injured; drinkables and file 
loaded with duties; publick and private 
wealth expoſed to the plunder Fi 
who always made their exit at the gal- 
lows, not any of them taking w 
by former examples ; and, in fine, the 
coins not only altered in weight and al- 
lay, in ſuch a manner that every man 
could perceive its defects and his loſs, but 
likewiſe falſified inwardly, in imitation 
| of the practice of falſe coiners. All this 
| f ng, Tcannot refrain from repeating, 


| 1 * 7577 is not intelligible; 3 the king, and the author 
| ttt, certainly meant bullion : but be it as it will, 
has moſt chriſtian majeſty had l out. Lauer and 


tranny in his head, 
5 | 2 what 
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what I have perhaps ſaid but too often al- Letter 
ready; that the antient French govern- VIII. 
ment, ſuch as it was before St, Louis, was WWW 
better in the ſight of God and man than | 
that which he introduced with a view of 
eſtabliſhing order, and ſecuring the admi- — 
viſtration of juſtice. Pbilip of YValois died het 
the 22d of Auguſt: 1350, and made room my a 
for his ſon. Fobn duke of Normandy, who 
was crowned at Rheims the 26th of Szp- 
ä 25) cited 2 ke ht a 
The firſt ſcene of this new reign, was john fi- 
the tragical death of the count of Eu, con- eds Phi- 
ſtable of France, the flower of the knight- lip. Be 
hood in thoſe days, whom the king cau- 4% 77 . 


count 


ſed to. be taken up and beheaded in his Eu. 
preſence, the twentieth of November fol- 
lowing in the night, without any form 
of law. His death was followed by a 
divifion of his ſpoils amongſt the king's 
favourites 1 he gave 2 conf s ſword 
to Charles q Eſpagne, along with the coun- 
ty of Angouleme, which he took from 
the king of Navarre by his own ͤautho- 
rity, though it had been given to that 
prince by king Jabn's father, to indem- 
nify him for the loſs of Champagne. We 
may judge by ſuch à beginning what 
France ought to expect from a ptinte ſtill 
more cholerick, and of much leſs capa- 
city than his father. Nevertheleſß it ap- 


| Letter. 
VIII. 


ckere was in expecting them: in which 
we cannot too much admire and praiſe 


kings, whatever their characters may 
have been: and of this we ſhall ſee bright 
examples in the courſe of this fatal reign. 
In 1352, Charles, king of e came 
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pears that the nation reſolved to . 
tience, and ſee the events, whatever danger 


the diſpoſition of the French towards their 


to court, in order to marry one of the 


1 king's daughters: he was a handſome; e. 
loquent, and witty prince, whom the king 


might have attached to his intereſt, 
his benefactions, ſince he was willing ti 
make him his ſon-in-law ; 5 
he choſe rather to make an enemy of 
"IPs by denying him all manner of :juſe 

We know that in order to indem+ 


vify Philip of Eureux, king of Navarre, 
for the counties of Champagne and Brie, 


which in appearance ought to belong ta 


ceſſor Charles, in order to 


him by his wife's right, the counties of 


 Angouleme, Mortain, and Longueville were 
ceded ta him: and we have ſeen 2 


Fohn took away the firſt from his: ſuce 
to give it to 


Charles d Eſpagne, his relation and favou- 
rite, whom he had made conſtable, The 
king of Naverre.employ'd, tho! in vain, 
all ſorts of methods and inſtances to ohr 
ae * Fe{prptzap of it; ſa that a 
obli 


— 


Ae of Fa. ance. 7 
_ obliged to retire from court diſcontenited,: 


almoſt as ſoon as he was married. "His 2 | 


retreat was the City of Evreux, and th. 
conſtable 4 Eſpagne made his refidencs at 1 


the caſtle de J Aigle, which is but a ſmall ce 


diſtance” from it: this neighbourhood 
ſerved only to foment tlie defire of re- 
venge, and procure opportunity to put it 
in execution. The king 


of Navarre fur- Gets 1 


prized the caſtle one night, and kill'd the 2 — 
conſtable in it. This was a crime in fact, Es- 5 


but ſuch a one as the king could not de- 
ny but that he himſelf had been the prin- 
cipal cauſe of: and, in all appearance, 
chat was the reaſon he became more con- 
deſcending about the accommodation: for, 
beſides the free pardon granted to the king 
of Navarre,' he was aſſured of a real e- 
ee. for his pretenſions. However, 
wound given on this occaſion never 
was healed up; ehe two princes were e- 
qually incapable of a reconciliation; the 
king of Francs being full of paſſion and 
violence,” beſides jealous of his authority, 
and the king of Navarre full of reſent- 
ment, joined to a perſuaſion that the o- 
ther would never do him juſtice with a 
good-will. The kingdom remained agi- 
_ tated with theſe inteſtine diviſions, until 
the endiof\ the year 1355, when the truce 
8r ſuſpenſton of arms with the Engliſh 
e | "_ 
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Letter being ined expired, it- was — to 
VIII. think feriouſly of wWarlike preparations. 
1 2 Was _— coin 8 —— as during 
is reign: the mar ver was rai- 
alert: ſed to fourteen liures twelve ſali the 14th 
coins. of February 1351, and the 27th ef the 
* following month reduced to fice Hiurei 
ſix os: it roſe ſoon after, and the pot of 
. Auguſt 13 53 paſſed for thirteen Jivres fif- 
teen fols; _ 7th of September 1354, it 
was valued. at twelve livres, and the aqch 

of November the ſame year, reduced 10 
four hivres and four /ols : but it was rai- 
ſeld again all of a ſudden to eighteen. livres, 
which is the higheſt value of the mate - 
rial, and the — weakening of th: 
coin that had ever been ſeen in the king · 
| dom: for which no other reaſon can be 
Ziven but the extreme diſhoneſty of the 
prince, who cauſed the coin to be made 
of a ſtandard different from what he pub- 
liſhed, This is the manner in which he 
explains himſelf on that head in an ordi- 
nance of the z4th of May 13 50 and 
1351, addreſſed to the officers of the mint 
of Paris, Upon your oath to the king 
e keep this thing as ſecret as you can ; 
e“ the maſter, he, or they that are ap- 
« pointed by him to allay, the melters, 
e cutters, and eſſayers of the ſaid ſpecie, 
« at * Jour 3 nor oy of 
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ee them, the changers, nor any body elſe, Letter 
e may to know or perceive any VIII. 
et thing of the matter”. And in another 
ordinance of the month of September | 
105 1, he ſays, If you have royals for 
* one day, cauſe them to be worked and 
ce coined: with the former moulds, that 
« the merchants may not perceive the a- 
© batement: however, be ſure to tell 
them that they. ſhall have ſixty two of 
the faid crowns to the mark: take 
e care, as you tender your honour, that 
e they do not find out the allay through 
vour means, under pain of being de- 
« clared traitots: for if it is known 
ce through your fault, you ſhall be pu- 
« niſhed in ſuch a manner as to ſerve for 
« an example to others. | RE. 
Things being come to this extremity, 257 fing 
and the enemy ready to penetrate into convotes = 
the heart of the kingdom, recourſe muſt ede 
be had to an aflembly of the ſtates ge-? 
neral, who were convoked at Paris for 
the 28h of November, 1356, 
to conſult about the beſt means, Row n- 
ly to reſtore the government, but like- 
viſe to — Hy ſo much the 
more formidable by the intimate under- 
ſtanding he had with the lords, who were 
diſcontented at the continual violences and 
encroachments of the prince, Now theſe 
8 5 4 


i 
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Letter are Fe firſt ſtates of whoſe proceedi 96 

VIII. can ſpeak with any certainty, becauſe the 

WV ordinance iſſued in conſequenee of it is ſtill 
to be found in'the king's library though the 
journal of the aſſembly elf is not * be 
met with, having been carried to England, 
where, I have been affured, the original 
is to be ſeen in the famous Cotton library. 
But as this letter is already 4 long, 3 | 
Nen en e F 
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2474 u prince injlerey beg egest 
4 the French againſt ie caliph of Spain * 


Arret of Conflans, concerning the ſucceſſion of Bre- 

| Aub ( ral) their an * 

emblies e 4 
50 72 2 Martel ; 


———— aboliſhed under 3 
Aſſemblies (provincial) called by Lit X. 281 


B. 

BAIL LIFFS (royal) » upon what occaſion, and 
by whom eſtabliſhed 126 
Baronies, their rights 146 

Blanche (queen) her regency 179 
Brienne (Errar, im author's remark on a judgment 
given Win 163 
Caggrs gaga s Uhifion of the 
empire among 1 72 
His policy in giving the preference in 

"he feodal government... — -: 

Charles the Bald, his acceſſion . 

— — wes — Marriage ' "ol 
— — His character, Fe” PR authors7e- 
| flections on his reign 1 
Cbarlis III. called the Groß, his acceſſion 85 
Charles IV. ſirnamed the Fair, his acceſſion 300 


His death 132 


wW 


— granted to Nermandy 267 
| Clerks (certain men of jetters) their eſtabliſhment 


Cain, i the alteration it ſuffered under Phill the Rp 


EE 00G * * 85 
Charter, extract of one Fang to the county f 
Champagne by Louis f 248 


Q Granted to Picardy by the ſame prince 255 


— Extract of that granted to the ere | 


Amiens and county of Artow 260 
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. The difference between them and the nobles 


208 


Coinage, taken from the lords ' 290 


Bought of the chief men among them 201 


' Commiſſioners eſtabliſhed by Charlemagne + 105 


—ů — Regulation for their expence 


— — 


Courtray bartl of) 
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D ANIEL (father) criticiſm on his hiſtory 23 
Duran in Mary org ) pretends a-mifſion'from the 

virgin ary for eee * 17 
DWAR D III. of England) declares War a- 
gainſt Philip of Valis 1 

His conqueſts in Francte — 322 
Ennoblements, their riſe and progtefs 128 


— — Inconveniencies NS. from _ 


Ea NETS of ) behedded by king 


E _ tu tor of Charles the img 505 Seen W * 


P. 
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ty or civil government 
riot of their antiquity 
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